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RESEARCH — Gets New Start in Textiles 


SEE LEADING ARTICLE 
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WHO SAYS 
THE JOB’S TOO SMALL? 





No job is too small to deserve painstaking same care and efficiency. 

attention where engineering and construc- Today, our years of experience in the tex- 
’ 

tion are concerned. tile field and our full professional facilities 

Experience has shown that sma// jobs often await your call_for an extensive plant de- 

velopment or the planning of a shower 


room, an elaborate production analysis or 


require as much attention and planning as 
those of major proportions. To the client, 
every project—regardless of size—is impor- 


a small warehouse expansion. W hatever the 
tant. And though the outlay may be strictly 


scope of your construction demands, we are 
limited, the lessons we have learned in di- 


recting major projects enable us to handle 


small and medium-sized projects with the 


ready to meet them with the same degree 
of efficiency, economy and exactness which 


we offer to every client who calls upon us. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


i~CORP OR ATED 


Architects and éngineers 


NEW YORK * ATLANTA * WASHINGTON 
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of How 
The Use of 


Tl oSsa latest 
~~... BOTA Money” 
Disrupted Production 


and Finally 


Increased Costs 


When we make improvements on the loom, they are the result Oi 
Careful Experiment and numerous Mill Tests to Confirm what we have 


learned in our own shops. 


When you buy Substitute Parts, You Do the Experimenting and Pay 


For It. Over the years it will prove a serious loss. 


In these days when it may be hard to replace the Substitutes that Go 
Bad, why not buy Parts that are Right? That you know will Keep 


Your Looms Running? 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 








TUFFER Hand Cards increase proauction 


with less time lost for stripping . . .-. .« .- 


Howard’s Special 
Hand Stripping Card 


Improved with a new strongly-welded 
pressed steel handle for positive prevention 
against breakage. The new handle has a 
wood grip with fingertip balance control 
and reinforced steel base. Premium quality 
leather is used for foundation. Uniform, 
even tacking gives correct tension. They 
are made of three-ply indestructible wood 
for strength and light weight. 


Midgley’s Improved 
Hand Stripping Card 


Indestructible boards and handles 
prevent splitting. Steel clamps protect the 
edges of the card as well as hold them 
securely to the board. Teeth are punched 
through the clamps, giving a holding point 
every quarter of aninch. The card is held 
as if in a vise and prevents stretching. The 
construction reduces to a minimum the 
“breaking out’ or “pulling back’’ of the 


wire. 


TUFFER Hand Cards grip your rolls smoothly and clean them 
quickly with their firm yet flexible teeth. You save time and 
your carders’ tempers because these strongly constructed 
Tuffer Hand Cards do a fast and efficient job with less effort 
and arm-strain. 


A customer in a Garnett Mill, says, ‘“We use Tuffer Hand 
Cards entirely; there is nothing like them on the market 
for quality, service, and maximum results.” 


NEW HAND SAMPLING CARD designed especially for mixing blends of 
stock and coloring... TUFFER SHEEP CARDS for Breeders and Herdsmen 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga.; Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada 





Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards — Napper 

Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at 

all plants —lLickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 

Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire ‘deddles 





NO LONGER is it necessary 
to buy costly multi-speed mo- 
tors or elaborate speed chang- 
ing devices to obtain the ad- 
vantages of variable speeds on 
your spinning frames and 
other textile mill machinery. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Drives provide the mod- 
ern way to get variable speeds 
— efficiently . . . within the 
ranges you want ... at the 
exact speeds that give you in- 
creased production! And all 
‘his without increasing your 


production costs! 
Ask any of the many up-to- 


date mill operators who are 
now getting precisely this kind 


ee gi Be OL i ME eee ee 
race Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves e@ Stand- 
Co eC gi mee ty 
‘exstee] Sheaves @ 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e Para- 

utomatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 








syats Oa Goodrich 


It’s Easy to Get Changing Speeds... -—@ 
and Economical Too... When You \ = 
Use Allis-Chalmers Variable Speed 
Texrope Drives on Your Mill Machinery! 






/ 
of efficient, low-cost speed 
changing service. They'll tell! 
you how easy it is to install 
Texrope variable speed drives 
. .. how simple it is to make 
the speed changes, without 
production delays. 


Get Extra Efficiency 
Without Extra Cost! 


Here’s your chance to UP 
your production efficiency, 
without paying extra for it. 
Learn the facts about Allis- 
Chalmers Texrope variable 
. today. Call 


the transmission engineer in 


speed drives . . 


the district office near you, or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwau- 


kee, Wisconsin. ase 


























How the Vari-Pitch Principle 


Works for You! 
To get the speed 


you want, use Allis- 
Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Drives — in 
capacities from 
fractional to 150- 
hp ... with speed 
variations of 15 to 
25% per sheave! 
In the stationary control type, speed 
changes are made by stopping motor and 
making a simple adjustment of the pitch 
diameter of the sheaves. In the motion 
control type, pitch diameters are adjusted 
while sheave is in motion. 


Adjusted for maximum 
diameter — high speed. 





Adjusted for minimum 
diameter — low speed. 


In the illustration below, the belts on 
this stationary control drive are shown 
riding deep in the grooves of the motor 
sheave, indicating a lower speed. 
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There are plenty of textile mill men who 
remember the excitemént that was caused by 
the arrival of the freight-carrying submarine 
“Deutschland” from Rotterdam in July 1916 
with a reputedly large cargo of dyestuffs for 
American textile mills. 

Was the British Blockade to be broken by 
submarine cargo carriers? Was this the begin- 
ning of a desperate effort on the part of the 
German dyestuff manufacturers to regain their 
enormous American business and block off the 
infant domestic manufacturing which was pain- 
fully getting under way? How big a cargo was 
it? What were the products? These and many 
other questions were the principal topics of 
conversation in textile circles in the summer of 
1916. 

The “Deutschland” landed in Baltimore and 
the cargo was consigned to a firm which was not 
identified with the dyestuff trade. Weeks 
dragged by and little news leaked out. The 
shipment which was originally believed to be 
about 700 tons dwindled to 100 tons. which was 
divided among the agents of the foreign mak- 
ers. It was no factor at all in affording relief. 

No more dyestuffs came by submarine or 
any other way during the winter of 1916 and 
in April 1917 we were at war. That dramatic 
gesture signalized the end of the foreign dye- 
stuff control of the American markets. 

There were only seven American concerns 
making aniline and alizarine dyes in the United 
_ States when the war broke out in 1914. They 
made only the simplest colors and supplied only 
10% of the American market. 

There were many extraordinary incidents con- 
nected with the dyestuff famine in 1915 and 
1916. | remember one wool manufacturer, who 
had a little mill near Worcester, who came in 
to inquire of me what I thought he ought to 
get for a barrel of some alizarine dye which he 
had discovered in his storehouse. He had paid 
a few hundred dollars for it. There was no mar- 
ket price because there was no market. | ad- 
vised him to go shopping around among a few 
of the mills which would be interested in that 
particular dye. | afterwards learned that he 
had sold that barrel for $7,000. 

I knew a young man recently graduated from 


Dyestuffs By 


Submarine 
Comments by Henry G. Lord 


a textile school, who had an unimportant job 
with a dyestuff concern. He conceived the idea 
of borrowing all the money he could and going 
to China and buying up indigo in small parcels 
scattered throughout the country. He cleaned 
up a good size sd fortune. So did many other 
traders. 

Vegetable dyes were used in great quantities: 
logwood, indigo, redwood, fustic, flavin, co- 
chineal and cutch. Some of them had always 
been used, although most of them were fading 
out of general use, but they came back with a 
rush. Old dyers who knew the methods of 
handling these vegetable dyes were in great 
demand. 

The mills swapped dyestuffs. Clearing houses 
were established. Brokers made big “killings.” 

I was recently looking over the October 1916 
issues of TEXTILE WORLD and counted 67 adver- 
tisers of dyestuffs and chemicals, most of which 
are no longer in existence. There were also 
15 or 20 advertisements in the Clearing House 
Section offering lists of dyestuffs for cash or 
exchange. Those years were certainly a period 
of great trial and tribulation and a severe test 
of the resourcefulness of the American textile 
industry. But we pulled through with dismal 
clothing of dull browns, yellows, blacks and 
blues. 

Meantime, a great new American industry was 
getting under way. The story of the American 
dyestuff industry is too big a subject to be cov- 
ered in this page. W illiam Haynes, in a beau- 
tiful book recently published by the Calco 
Division of the American Cyanamid Co., “Dyes 
Made in America,” has given a vivid picture of 
the early struggles of one of these now great 
concerns. It tells a fascinating story of the 
famine of 1915 and 1916 and how it was grad- 
ually overcome. As I read it, it brought back 
many memories of those stirring times. 

Whatever problem the textile industry has to 
face in this present war, a dyestuff famine won't 
be one of them, for at least one good thing 
the splendid self-contained American dyestuff 
and chemical industry—-came out of that war, 
for which American textile manufacturers 
should be truly grateful. Heaven alone knows 
what is coming out of this Second World War! 


HENRY G. LORD, founder of Textile World and president, Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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who has lived well, laughed often, and loved much—said a certain man whom 
the world calls wise. 


As we look around— 


watching human gears grind out the daily stint ol goods, in the giant epic of 
business,—a thought comes to us. 


Together we labor, sweat, strive,— 

You and we—plodding the pathway together, in the turbulent parade of living— 
Seeking SUCCESS! 

Many times success is with us, and we do not even know it,—for it lies in the 


friendships that come from the daily association with others—in the human 
contacts with the good people who are our customers, and our friends. 


i 
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And so. to YOU, our sood friend,— 


we wish SUCCESS this Christmas season, and during the veal that is « oming. 
Mav you prosper! May you— 


| 
Hf. as achieved success — 


” Mane sari Isussh often, and | wniieieae 
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is a symbol of quality on Cotton & Rayon 


Spinning Equipment. If is a mark guaranteeing 


Science in Design +- Honesty in Construction 
Dependability in Use - Efficiency in Operation 
Mills throughout the world accept with con- 


fidence all equipment bearing this symbol 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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WHY 57,292 SPINDLES HAVE BEEN SOLD 
Mule spun wool varns always have been and still as the following figures demonstrate. Superior 
are supreme in quality. Since the advent of the quality and greater economy then are the reasons 
GIANT PACKAGE mule, warp yarns can also be why 57,292 GIANT PACKAGE mule spindles have 
produced MORE ECONOMICALLY on this machine been sold to date. 
than on frames, when ALL factors are considered, 
PRODUCTION PER OPERATOR (In a Well Known Woolen Mill) 
GIANT PACKAGE MULE RING SPINNING FRAME 
214” Gauge) 336 Spindles Per Operator 120 Spindles Per Operator 
SIZE OF YARN yews . 
Established Labor Cost Established Labor Cost 
Lbs. in S Hours Per Lb. @ 70¢ Per Hr. Lbs. in S Hours | Per Lb. @ 60¢ Per Hr. 
, Run S48 006 368 O13 
1°, Run 112 013 175 027 
134, Run 272 020 10S O44 
15 Run 128 043 15 106 
Hf.P. Required One 10 Hf.P. motor for 336 spindles One 20 H.P. motor for 120 spindles 
Investment 50°, of cost of frame. Twice the cost of mule. 
loor Space This male produces 2.3 times as much yarn as the frame in twice the floor space. 
THE GIANT PACKAGE MULE’S 6-POINT PROGRAM 
Not only does the GIANT PACKAGE mule produce as much as 69° in some cases, but is usually about 
a better yarn at less cost, but it also effects economies ON 3/0 
in other operations besides spinning. Following is the A 54.507 REDUCTION IN SPOOLING TIME, because 
complete 6-POINT PROGRAM that this machine offers: " GIANT package, being a larger supply, reduces 
1, 15% REDUCTION IN CARDING COST, as com- pian - 
* pared with other spinning methods, because it can 5 LOWER BURLING COSTS, due to less knots (as 
handle a coarser roving. mn 1 as 60 reduction at times). Fabric quality 
9 20 SAVING IN FLOOR SPACE. d in ves for same reason. 
33% S/ NG IN FL § SPACE, due to , , 
; SETTER YARN hoecause it’s  gueiwer 
“creased production per spindle. A BETTER YARN because it’s MULE SPUN. 
eaters ; *The mule principle produces a_ stronger, evener, 
UP TO 69 MORE SPINNING PRODUCTION, more elastic, more lofty and truer diameter yarn 
*because of the GIANT package, which runs at the than other methods of spinning. Furthermore this 
same speed as the small package but holds up to superior quality can be maintained indefinitely be- 
744 times more yarn and therefore requires less fre- cause of construction materials used in the machine 
quent doffing. The increase in production has been and because of advanced machine design. 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC. 























3&B STANDARD PACKAGE MULE 


20% to 40% More Efficient Than Old Models 





Increases in efficiency of 20° to 40% have been 
effected in standard package mules for filling and 
for warp where short runs are involved, by increas- 
ing the size of the package, by the use of ball and 
roller bearings at important points, 


individually 
mounted spindles, a patented bunch 


builder for 


automatic shuttles (when required), sav- 


ing 2c to 3c per lb. in rewinding costs, 
and many other improvements. 


The following figures illustrate such 
efficiency as compared with the latest gy 
ring spinning equipment: 


PRODUCTION PER EQUAL NUMBER OF SPINDLES (In a Well Known Woolen Mill) 


214” Gauge—384 Spindles 
SIZE OF YARN 


Labor Cost 
Lbs. in 8 Hours 

3 Run 240 $8.5 

H.P. Required 

Investment 


One 5 H.P. motor for 384 spindle 
Floor Space 


54 the cost of 1 frame. 
50% less than space for 4 frames. 


MECHANICAL FEATURES 


J & B Mules are backed by years of experience in 
building Spinning Machinery, with constant develop- 
ments and changes to meet new conditions. Outstand- 
ing mechanical features of these mules are as follows: 


Each spindle mounted as a unit in a bolster attached 
to metal collar board. 

“Durex” Collar Board Bushing. 

Step Rail eliminated. 


Lower Bearing a Ball Bearing. 


Spindle Bearings permanently aligned, free running 
with no variation and consequently more even yarn. 
Anti-Friction Ball and Roller Bearings in important 
locations. Modern, Improved Metals developed in re- 
cent mechanical research utilized in parts subjected to 


’ 


extra wear and strain. 





(@, $3.54 per 100 lbs. 






ONE STANDARD PACKAGE MULE 


FOUR RING SPINNING FRAMES 
%6 Spindles Each or a Total of 384 Spindles 


1 Operator 


Labor Cost 


t Operators x 8 hrs. x 55¢ 
) 


Lbs. in 8 Hours 
256 


$17.60 


2S. 


Four 15 H.P. motors for 384 spindles. 
See cost of mule. 


See space for mule. 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON 
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Heary-duty finished Hard Maple floor in the Central Mill Plant of Avondale Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala. 
Photograph by courtesy of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Like a healthy employee, a Maple floor stays unruffled under daily production pressure. 

Nature gave Hard Maple tight texture, close grain, and tough fibre—so much 
stamina, that routine floor-punishment means little to Maple. 

In mills, therefore, Northern Hard Maple wears slowest, costs less per year of 
service —is easiest, least expensive to maintain. Properly finished, mere brushing 
cleans it. So smooth, it doesn’t catch lint, and makes movement easy for employees 
and equipment, while its warm, dry, resilient comfort encourages workers to give 
their best. 

All these factors are important to mills. That’s why most textile mills floor with 
Maple —MFMA Northern Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect 


before you build or remodel. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1793 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new Maple floors, which further reduce cleaning costs. 


Floor with MA Maple 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Can your business use 


more working capital? 


Some TIME aco, the head of a business 
came to us witha problem. He found him- 
self with more volume than his capital 
could handle. As a result he was losing 
profitable extra volume because he felt 
that financing charges would be excessive. 


We worked out with him a complete 
financial program, tailor-made to fit his 
requirements. In addition to a line of open 
credit commensurate with his financial 
rating, one of our suggestions was that 
he turn over to us a certain percentage of 
his Accounts Receivable—for this was 
where a substantial part of his working 
capital was tied up. 

These accounts were made the basis of 
a rotating loan. The cost is low because 
only money actually used is charged for. 
The arrangement is entirely flexible. As 
receivables increase, and his need for cash 
increases, his borrowing power automati- 
cally rises. As receivables are paid off, ad- 
vances are proportionately liquidated. 


The result under this plan has been a 
saving to this manufacturer of over 40°% 


in financing costs. He is able to take care 
of his growing volume on a sound and 
profitable basis. 

Our officers will welcome an opportu- 
nity to discuss with you ways in which 
your business might be able to use this 
bank’s modern services. Our thinking will 
start with this one premise: Any program 
we suggest must show you a profit. 


The Pennsylvania Company has prepared a book- 
let — **New Ways to Increase Profits’’ — which 
describes many of our newer services. We will be 
glad to send you a copy. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
invites inquiries on: 

Unsecured Commercial Loans to Manufacturers 
and Merchants 

Discount of Commercial Notes Receivable and 
Trade Acceptances 

Commercial Letters of Credit 

Field Warehouse Loans 

Bonded Warehouse Loans 

Loans upon Accounts Receivable 

Loans to finance Premiums on Fire and Casualty 
Insurance. 








FOUNDED 1812 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES 


AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


CORPORATION FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 








DEFENSE GOODS MOVED SAFELY, ECONOMICALLY 
QUICKLY with ACME 


ACME STEELSTRAP MEETS ALL 


It is not enough that defense products arrive at destina- 


tion—they must arrive quickly and in perfect condition. 


Many textile mills use Acme Steelstrap for 
adequate, low-cost product protection. Pack- 
ing, handling and transporting are made 
faster and easier. Frequently flat steel strap- 
ping is included in Government packing 
and shipping specifications for textiles and 
clothing required by the defense program. 

Used for baling, Acme Steelstrap makes 


possible the compressed bale type of ship- 





| cece tn ee 
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Operator is using an 5 
{cme 905 Sealer to close the 
final seal while bale of textiles 
is under compression. No ten- 
sioning tool is needed. 





GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


ping pack. . 


thus conserving space at a time when 


emergency needs are taxing transportation facilities to 


the utmost. When steelstrapped, cartons too, 
are classed as bales. In addition damage and 
pilferage are eliminated. 

You can be sure of meeting all strapping 
specifications for your defense contracts with 
Acme Steelstrap. Acme engineers will be 
glad to work with you in assuring the fast, 
safe and economical arrival of your defense 


products. Write today for full details. 


THESE AND MANY OTHER TEXTILE PRODUCTS — VITAL TO DEFENSE — 
ARE MADE “BOUND TO GET THERE” WITH ACME STEELSTRAP 


Aprons Cashmerette arctics + 


table damask woolen drawers 


hoods jackets jersevs 


fur parkas raincoats sheeung 


parachute back pads. 
operating gowns - 
leggings 


trousers ° 


blankets. 


- mackinaws . 


tarpaulin 


airplane cloth . 
canvas Rammoc ks . 
mittens 


tow els . 


army coats + blue denim 


handkerchiefs -. hats ~- tent 
+ mosquito netting overcoats” - 


socks + overalls - padding. 
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Flameproof Fabrics with 


Du Pont Fire Retardants 


More THAN twelve million visitors to du Pont ex- 
hibits in New York, San Francisco and Atlantic City have 
seen flameproofed cloth resist direct contact with fire. In 
two short years many of these people have developed a def- 
inite interest in flameproofed garments, curtains, rugs, 
blankets, upholstery, and other household articles. Due to 
this fact, a number of manufacturers are now supplying 
articles treated with du Pont Fire Retardants. 


Du Pont Fire Retardants were developed commercially 
in du Pont research laboratories. They are available in four 
types. each designed to do a special flameproofing job. 


Fire Retardant “CM”—Gives complete —fening action and efflorescence are 
protection against spread of flameand not objectionable. 

afterglow. Produces no stiffening ac- 

tion or efflorescence intreated fabrics. Fire Retardant “3WG”"—For use on 
fabrics or specialty products subject 
to drying at high temperatures. Non- 


A ium Sulfamate—A component : é ; ; 
mnenennente Capa ee effllorescing, but has stiffening action. 


of “CM”, but is inferior to “CM” in 
afterglow prevention characteristics. 


How You Can Apply it—Du Pont fire 
Well suited for special applications. 


retardant compounds are applied as 
water solutions 1) by immersion 2) 


fire Retardant “T’—Complete protec- by spraying 3) by brushing. One 
tion against spread of flame and after- pound will flameproof 10 Ibs. of 
glow. Recommended where slight stif- —_ fabric. 


Write for a sample swatch and test du Pont Fire Retard- 
ants for yourself. Take advantage of this offer now ... it’s 
| an idea for future business. 





E. |. pu Pont pE Nemours & Co. (INc.) 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON (GJ [I[]NT etaware 
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SAFE SPEEDS FoR THREADING 
AND INCHING 


The drive can be arranged 
to give very slow speeds 
while threading material 
by hand or setting up work. 


Plenty of it, applied 
directly without intermediate 
speed-changing devices. 


ee BOX 


ee _stant\ 

CHANGES — -STOP WA = x 
Va 
\\ 


SPEED 4 : 2M (a : F KX \\ 
CHANGES 7 | | ‘ aN STOPPING 


Obtained electrically 
either by operation of 
speed adjuster handle 
or stop button. 


Smooth changes over ranges 
up to 16 to 1. Wider ranges 
under special conditions... 
Speeds can be adjusted while 
machine is in operation. 


ot 


CONTROLLED 
ACCELERATION SPEED SETTING 


: _ Torque is provided When set for a given — 
to suit the job. No clutches are operation the motor may be 


needed. Acceleration is smooth : 
stopped and started without 


so that driven machine and : ; = : 
interfering with the speed setting. 


material in process are not sub- 
jected to undue shock or strain. 








ARE YOU GETTING 


OR BETTER 


from your filling winders? 





HITIN 


CHWEITER 
AUTOMATIC FILLING BOBBIN WINDER 


THE 





FINISH 


Require no breaking in 


There are no unusual precautions to observe when you install Pawtucket Rings. 
Production can be maintained at normal speed from the moment they are put into 


service. There are no delays—and no “take it easy” breaking-in periods. This is 


possible because of the Vitritex Finish — an exclusive manufacturing process which 


gives the rings a surface as hard as steel, as smooth as glass and almost impervious 


to wear. 


cee enema tll CELL LALLA ALA LLL LOD 


We will be pleased to arrange a trial installation, or if you prefer, furnish sufficient 


samples without cost for your Own test purposes. 
GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS "A TURN FOR THE BETTER* 


Pawtucket SPINNING RING COMPANY e CENTRAL FALLS. RHODE ISLAND 


(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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leven with those few who “hay e everything” fine hosiery i is a source of constant pleasure. ' 
Selected \ ith care and worn Ww ith conscious satisfaction, it expresses both the background and | (} I} I} | | () l) N. 


the individuality ol the wearer. lorrington Needles, In a positive way, are helping hosiery 


manutacturers achieve quality that gives their products acceptance “among the favored.” needles wit sinkors | 
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What do you consider important in a 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINE? 


y VIEWPOINT on knitting and 





other textile machinery depends 
on whether you are in the operating, 
sales or financial departments of your 
mill. But you will agree on the value 
of looking into any improvement that 
increases production, speeds deliveries 
and reduces maintenance. 

The Torrington Needle Bearing fre- 
quently gives a// these advantages to 
machine users. The anti-friction con- 
struction permits higher speeds and 
reduced power costs. Its full comple- 
ment of hardened steel rollers is capa- 
ble of withstanding heavy loads. Its 
ability to retain ample lubricant con- 
tributes to long bearing life and allows 
less attention to upkeep. 

For the machine builder there are 


additional features. The Torrington 





Needle Bearing offers him an ideal 
way to improve equipment at surpris- 
ingly small expense because the Needle 
Bearing unit is low in initial cost, 
quick and easy to install. Because it 
frequently requires no more space 
than a plain bushing, it can be readily 
adapted to existing designs. 
Investigate the advantages of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing by writing 
for Catalog No. 116. For Needle Bear- 
ings for heavier service, ask our asso- 
ciate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, 


South Bend, Ind., for Booklet 104X. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY © Estoblished1866 * TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S. A. 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
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| TIVES are answering that question by analyzing costs more 
closely than ever before. 

Take fire insurance, for instance. Reduced to its simplest form, 
such an analysis can be made quickly by listing the answers to three 
questions: “Character of Indemnity?”—“What Do I Get?”—“How 
Much Do I Pay?” 

Here are the basic facts regarding coverage by Improved Risk 
Mutuals: 

(1) The insured property is less likely to suffer fire damage 

because only improved risks are accepted — property that meets 

the inspection standards set by IRM’s fire-prevention engineers. 


y f Consequently there is less danger of costly shutdowns that lose 
/ business to competitors. 
(2) If fire should strike, IRM pays promptly—a matter of long 
a established record. 
fT (3) And as a money-saving factor, IRM offers sound indemnity 


at minimum cost; policyholders have received a substantial 
return of premiums every year since the IRM group was 
organized, 





Take the precaution... get the protection...share the economy, 
call in the IRM fire-prevention engineer, today. 


IMPROVED Risk MUTUALS 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 








A nation-wide organization of old established 
standard Sel veé Ini 4 fo] 
lowing types of e: Fire ¢ Sprinkler 
Leakage « Use anc ypancy ¢ Tornado and 
Windstorm « Earthquake « Rents « Commis- 

; and Profits « Riot and Civil Commotion e« 


Inland Marine 
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A broken pick as seen 
through the microscope 













A mighty unpleasant word and a mighty 
unpleasant fact — in textiles as well as in 
medicine. Yet, it is a “rupture” when a knot 
pulls out or broken filaments weaken the 
yarn to break the pick. The microscope 
reveals the break in all its destructive ugli- 
ness — a break that mill men know as the 


cause of loom stoppage and cloth seconds. 


To prevent a disease — treat the source, is 
an old medical adage. The sources in this 


case were knots and broken filaments in 





Write for your copy of the 





booklet “Unifornity Rides 












the Reels’, which de- 





scribes the ‘continuous 


process” in detail. 


rayon yarn. Industrial’s research found the 
cure in “The Continuous Process”, an en- 
tirely new manufacturing method. Now, 
knots and broken filaments are virtually 
eliminated because ‘Continuous Process” 
Spun-lo yarn is spun, bleached, dried, 
treated, and twisted continuously without 
once being touched by human hand. Mills 
are finding that this yarn makes better 
cloth and fewer seconds with greater ef- 


ficiency and lower production costs. 
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Uo Rayon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE e SOO FIFTH AVENUE 








NEWav0 REVOLUTIONARY © 


It wasn’t so long ago that we were 
telling you mill men about the amaz- 
ing long-life story of these revolution- 
ary Dayco Worsted Cots—made from 
entirely new materials. 

Now, you’re telling us—and how!— 
about the incredible long life and sav- 
ings in time, money and power that 
these new Daycos give. 

From all over the country come 
reports like these: 

**We'’ve never had 

anything like them!” 


’ 


**Daycos are just about perfect!”” 
**They’ve sure got what it takes!”’ 
Here’s a typical mill report: ‘* After 
operating Daycos 24 hours a day, 6 
days a week, for a full year—they’re 
just as good as new after rebuffing.”’ 

And that’s the way it’s going. Mill 
men everywhere are telling us that 
these Dayco Worsted Cots are outlast- 
ing all others by 2, 3, 4—yes, by as 
much as 12 times—and out-perform- 
ing them all the way! 

And here’s why. These oil-proof 
Daycos require less tension—eliminate 
Monday resets. That saves power and 
maintenance costs. They’re uniform 


7 . 
and non-varying—won’t groove—have 


no bumps or hollows, Easily and 





Like Them” 


SAY MILL MEN EVERYWHERE 


quickly applied to the arbors, they 
won’t chip out—need no aging and are 
guaranteed not to come loose from 
the rolls. 

Dayco Worsted Cots simplify sched- 
uling because they run any kind of 
numbers with equal efficiency. So, 
we’re telling you—get Dayco Worsted 


Cots today and save money every day. 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


Dayton, Ohio 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 





GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . Greenville, S. C. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
THE DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CO. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. Co, 





There’s no prority 


Ol IDEA S f 


YES SIR—ideas are one commodity that can’t be 
restricted in America. That’s why our idea factories 
are going full blast, turning out the good ideas which 
are today, as always, the best defense against the 
baffling problems of war or peace, depression or 


boom, buyers’ or sellers’ market, shortage or glut of 


raw materials. 





What do we mean, “idea factories”? They are our 
extensive research and development departments 
where ideas are the raw materials. Here, skilled tex- 
tile mill men work side by side with eminent textile 
scientists, combining theory with practice, to develop 
the ideas which will be tomorrow’s newest produc- 


tion methods and tomorrow’s newest fabrics. 


Many of these new ideas can’t be adopted during 
the emergency, but that doesn’t deter this research 
work. When conditions do return to normal, Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation will be able to offer you 
a vast warehouse of profit-making ideas, tested and 


proved practical in our experimental plants. 
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AMERICAN 


World’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 


VISCOSE CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLANTS AT: Marcus Hook, 


Nitro, W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; 
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HINDE & DAUCH Package Engineers . . . “prophets” in their field . . . are mobilized now to train their 
foresight on your present and future packaging problems. Trained to anticipate the packaging require- 
ments of future markets, these skilled corrugated package technicians have the experience and talent to 
work ahead intelligently. 

Although H & D’s 25 mills and factories are on an “all out” schedule, producing shipping boxes for 
hundreds of items from munitions to motors, H & D Package Engineers can redesign your present 
package now... make it stronger, more simple, more economical to produce. Likewise, they are prepared 
to perfect the package you will need tomorrow, so that your entire merchandising program is ready to 
march when business returns to business. 

What does this service cost you? Nothing. H & D is investing its “prophets” in American business. 
A few minutes with an H & D Package Engineer today may save you months tomorrow. Your inquiry will 


be given immediate attention. 


H & D Package Engineers A few minutes with an 






are practical packaging H & D Package Engineer 





experts. They can redesign today will give you a head 
your present package to start in the competitive 
place still further emphasis merchandising race of to- 
upon economical utility. morrow. 





£130 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Factories in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago ©@ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. @© Hoboken 
Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. @ Montreal @ Muncie @ Richmond ¢@ St. Louis @ Sandusky, O...@ Toronto. 
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of N the industries illustrated, and scores 
of others, INCO Nickel Alloys have long 
been used for vital parts of equipment. 
Strong, tough, resistant to heat, corrosion 
and wear, these metals assure trouble- 
free performance, and long, economical 


life. As a result, INCO Nickel Alloys are 


now in urgent demand . .. working with 


PROCESS 


former peace-time industries as “Part- 
ners For The Emergency.” 


PROCESS: Pure Nickel, Nickel-clad steel, Monel* and 
Inconel* used in processing rubber, plastics, solvents, ex- 
plosives, chemicals and other materials vital to defense. 


MARINE: Monel, “‘K’’ Monel, “S’” Monel*, Inconel 
widely employed for propelling and auxiliary machin- 
ery, and in many hull applications by Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine. 


FOOD: Monel and Pure Nickel equipment used in 
grading, preparing, cooking and canning food for the 


armed forces. TEXTILE 


PETROLEUM: Inconel and “‘K’’ Monel* widely used 
in production and refining of fuel oil, gasoline and 
aviation fuels. 


PICKLING: Monel equipment universally employed in 
pickling iron and steel for defense production. 


AVIATION: Inconel widely used for airplane exhaust 
manifolds and fire walls; Monel and ‘‘K’’ Monel for 
structural parts, parachute harness and other acces- 
sories. 


TEXTILE: Dyeing machines and tanks of Monel used 
in producing army cloth and other textiles for mili- 
tary use. 


ELECTRICAL: Monel, Nickel, “‘Z” Nickel and Inconel 
used for springs, contacts and other parts of electrical 
equipment vital to defense. 


RADIO: Nickel universally employed for tube parts 
and other Nickel-alloys for chassis, transmitting and 
receiving equipment for the services. 


POWER PLANT: Monel, “K’’ Monel, ‘‘S’? Monel, In- 
conel used for working parts of turbines, valves, gen- 
erators, pumps and other vital equipment. 
Throughout industry, wherever manufacturers 
are producing for Defense — in the leather, paint 
and varnish, paper and many other fields — 
Monel, Nickel and Nickel Alloys are helping the 
Services prepare. As a consequence supplies of 
these metals are being diverted from their normal 
peace-time channel, and our major efforts must be 
directed toward serving war-time needs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


***Monel”’ and other trade-marks which have an 


Jricre, asterisk associated with them are trade-marks 
of The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


0 NICKEL ALLOYS 


e “S” MONEL * “R” MONEL - “KR” MONEL * INCONEL + NICKEL * “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip... Rod...Tubing...Wire... Castings 
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* Avitex” insures clarity and brilliance... 
Why invite retail mark-downs or slow sales of printed cottons 
and rayons? “Avitex” finishing agents insure white grounds 
that stay white—colors that stay bright and clear. 

Fabrics finished with “Avitex” withstand prolonged storage 
without “yellowing” or turning rancid. You can insure the 
appeal of fresh-smelling, clear, bright prints with “Avitex.” 
your sales: story, the improved finishing you can get with 
“Avitex” is more valuable than ever. Why don” you call in a 
Du Pont technical man to discuss details? 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION...WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Yes, you want more 


than Lip Service today 


MBps tye 


...and C&K is seeing that you get it. 
Never in our history have we received 
more expressions of appreciation than 
in recent months. 

Our idea of service is to help keep 
your looms operating at peak efficiency. 
This means more than selling you an 
occasional »art. It means serving you 
constantly ...enabling us to study your 
problems and to apply improvements 
which we are continually making as the 
result of this kind of collaboration. 

Few concerns are called upon to keep 
15,000 items in stock. Large orders and 


limitations on materials make this task 
almost formidable. It takes planning... 
and closer cooperation to keep your 


looms mechanically right. 


Some of your letters express surprise 
that we are so seldom “out of stock.” 
The reason...? It’s because we know 
your requirements intimately and can 
anticipate them to some extent. 


In your own interests we suggest 
that you keep in touch with your C& K 
representative . it will help us serve 


you better. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
CROMPTON S&S ENOWLES JACOUARD © SUPPLY CO., 


Allentown Charlotte, North Carolina 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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APPROVED RELIABLE SUCCESSOR TO OLIVE OIL 


ET 


_ WOOLEN: INDUSTRY'S PROBLEM 


The olive oil dui — brought on by the present emer- 
gency — is no longer a problem for the American Woolen 
Industry. Not since Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil was made 
available, because this proved processing oil is a worthy 
alternate for olive oil. 

During carding, combing, drawing and spinning opera- 
tions Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil — which fully meets the 
specifications of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers — protects fibres against breakage, yet it is readily 
removable from the fabric. This new Tycol worsted oil has 
unusual stability, resists tendencies to become rancid or to 
oxidize upon aging. Like all other petroleum oils and greases 
especially manufactured under the Tycol brand for indus- 
trial use, Tycol 350 M.C. Worsted Oil has successfully proved 
its service value. 


Our textile engineers will gladly cooperate if called upon. For full details 
communicate with the Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. I. P., 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Vi 
Regional Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N.C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York. N. Y. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


Defense needs make it extremely important 
that all empty drums be returned immediately 
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RESET- START 
SWITCHES 





TIMER 


A.C.SUPPLY 





To secure uniform results in sizing cotton yarn or 
cloth and to avoid streaky, defective goods, the 
sizing preparation must always be of the same 
viscosity, which means that it must be kept at the 
same temperature constantly from batch to batch. 


Size Cooking with the Brown Time-Temperature 
Control System prevents lumping and assures that 
the product contains no undissolved starch. 


During the cooking period steam is throttled down 
to give slow, even cooking with the temperature 
never varying from the desired control point. There 
is no risk of "boiling over" and it frees the operator 
for other duties. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller throttles steam 
flow so the temperature of the kettle is dropped to 
that of the storage kettle and held there indefi- 
nitely, or automatically shuts off the steam at the 
end of the cooking cycle. 


When the kettle is dumped and refilled, the 
operator then pushes an external button which 
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How to get 


UNIFORM SIZE COOKING 


ae 
HUT- 
[a VALVE 
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BROWN SIZE COOKING CONTROL SYSTEM 


Completely installed—includes Brown Recording Thermometer Controller (air-operated 10% 
Throttlor), Diaphragm Valve, Timer, Solenoid Valve, Switches, Signal Lights and all accessories 


automatically resets the control system for another 
cook, without opening the instrument door. 


The Brown Size Cooking Control System is simple 
in operation and quick in response. The flexibility 
of the Brown Thermometer Controller provides any 
desired cycle of control which can be obtained by 
simply setting the time period and the temperature 
control point. The rest is automatic. This means 
dollars and cents savings in obtaining uniform size 
cooking. 


Send for Catalog 
No. 9304 


This catalog fully describes the complete 
line of Brown Instruments and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Controls for measuring and con- 
trolling moisture content, size cooking, 
bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing and other 
textile processes. Write 
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THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4509 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices in all principal cities—Amsterdam-C, Holland: Wijdesteeg 4—England: 
Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex — Stockholm, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 
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THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


AND II19 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


TO MEASURE AND CONTROL tS TO ECONOMIZE 
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Production Jumps 
per Winding Spindle per 8 


Mills — © oTHER GAINS LISTED BELOW 





- 


at Central 


Central Mills of Sylacauga, Ala., one of the Avondale Mills group, recently replaced 
all old Model 30 machines with 8 Model 102 Foster Winders, 100 spindles each, 





LEE REG FOE RGIS Ee RS 3 


Ibs. to 
O Hour Week 


76.1 Ibs. 


* 


6-inch traverse for winding knitting cones and dye packages. 
In addition to an increase in production of 180.8 per cent, Mr. E. L. Epperson also 
reports the following advantages (see p. 83 Textile World, May, 1941): 


BETTER WINDING: i.e., more 
uniform diameter, taper, and lay, 
and almost complete absence of 
overshot and undershot cones. 
NEGLIGIBLE REWINDING due 
to improved performance. 
BETTER YARN because of tan- 
dem blade and comb = slub 
catchers. 

35% SAVING IN FLOOR SPACE, 
while increased alley space per- 
mits free movement of opera- 
tives. 

58% SAVING IN POWER. Each 
machine is equipped with 2 
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SPUN SILK AN 


Westinghouse 2 h.p., 550 volt, 
60 cycle motors. 

IMPORTANT LABOR SAVING is 
another advantage of the Model 
102, largely due to a self-thread- 
ing feature on tensions and drop 
wires which permits quicker 
piecing-up. 

Investigate what the Model 102 
Winder can do for you. Send 
for Bulletin A-91. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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AIR... 


the Warrior ! 
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Air—the magic carpet 
on which parachuters 
speed to battle! Air— 
the highway on which great 70 ton bombers 
roar to the substratosphere! Atr—the trans- 
mission line through which radio’s voice 
flashes! Arr—that speeds production in count- 
less plants vital to defense! 

Yes, AIR is in the thick of the battle on 
many fronts—fighting, defense, production! 

Imagine an entire 50 acre airplane engine 
plant—completely air conditioned! Well, there 
it is below—the world’s largest. You can bet 
your boots it’s sealed tight against dirt and 
prving eyes. And that’s made possible by 
flooding the whole 50 acres with clean, com- 
fortable conditioned air—circulated by 161 


giant Sturtevant fans. 


*V-8” AIRCRAFT ENGINES made by Stur- 
tevant as early as 1910, represented first 


gine heads 


States for World War I. 


use of aluminum alloys for airplane en- 
and used on planes sup- 
pled to Britain, Russia and United 





Then, there’s the new Ford engine plant, 
where intricate engines that are marvels of 
precision flow from the assembly line like 
meat from a grinder. Here, to keep efficiency 
at a high pitch, Sturtevant equipment cleans 
and circulates 3380 tons of air per hour. 

How about simulating actual flight condi- 
tions on the ground? Impossible? Not at all! 
See it in the famous Pratt & Whitney Engine 
test house —where Sturtevant air equipment 
is used for this purpose and to carry off lethal 
exhaust fumes. 

These are merely typical examples. The list 
is endless. 

Today—Sturtevant air handling equipment 
keeps airplane and engine plants humming 
—and ventilates and heats giant bombers. 


25 years ago—Sturtevant designed and built 










STURTEVANT “SCOUT” OF 1916—designed and built by 
Sturtevant Aeroplane Company, subsidiary of B. F. Sw 










tevant Company—the first plane incorporating steel co” 
struction and forerunner of today’s all-metal planes 


the first planes to use steel construction. 


From the pioneer days up to the present time, U r eCeVa Nn 


Sturtevant has conspicuously served the 
REC U.S. PAT. OFF 


Aviation Industry. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT— FOUNDER OF THE AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 


50 ACRE, COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED Wright Engine plant at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where 161 giant Sturtevant Fans circulate more than 7000 tons 


of air per hour! 


O\E OF THE MODERN NAVY BOMBERS equipped 

h Sturtevant heaters and ventilators to main- 
tuin desired temperature and air conditions for 
officers and crew, regardless of outside weather. 








L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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Machine 
for outstanding production of 
Ordnance materials for defense. 


Stockings—the glamorous gift! . . . Every woman knows that 


the glamour of her stockings is in the quality of the fabric. Every 


hosiery manufacturer knows that profits in the hosiery business depend 
upon the ability of the needles to knit a perfect fabric. . . . Keep 


your knitting machines young and effective with TMW Needles. 
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“Without trouble nothing can be successful” 


SOPHOC 


Revardless of the fibre used, the new READING 30-section 51-Gauge Full-Fashione« 
Knitting Machine produces 104 per cent more volume and 156 per cent mo 
value than ordinary 20-section 42-gauge machines... . And remember: Mon 


invested 1n modern machinery serves as insurance for your total investme 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF 
HE MAIN FIELD COIL* 


the care taken to 
moke the insulation as nearly 
fallure-proof as possible) 













- Both shunt and series portions are wound 
with tough Formex wire, in those ratings for 
which the right Formex wire sizes are avail- 
able. Coils are wound in pairs, eliminating 

external connections between them. 









Is Built into These 
D-C FIELD COILS 


me Layers of varnished cambric separate 
the coils, which are then half-lapped 
with cotton tape and pressed into 


A Feature shape to fit frame perfectly. 
of this New D-C Motor 

















s — 








Fieip COILS of G-E direct-current possibility of a burnout or “hot spot.” 
motors are wound with Formex wire 


De tere important reasons: This is only a small part of the story 


on the new General Electric d-c motor, 


1. Coils wound with Formex wire—the however. Why not get full details on 

toughest magnet wire yet developed the entire motor—from built-up com- 

have extraordinary resistance to abra- mutator and heavy-duty brush rigging 

sion, heat shock, mild acids, and alkalies. to such convenience features as easy 

Hence the field coils are built to have reversal without changing any part of 

strength against any possible short the frame, fan, or brush rigging? Call , 

circuits or failure. or write your G-E representative for Vernished cambric is again applied — 

complete information. And be sure to protection. 


F, Coils oe a oe com send for your copy of the latest bulletin 

aie ee er : ne i 7 on d-c motors, GEA-1542E: General 

creases heat-dissipation ability, allows Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

more ventilation space, and reduces 
ah 


oe Unusual Construction of Commutating Field 
Coils of Smaller Motors 


A Textolite box covers the laminated-steel pole 
piece and is tightly molded into shape under pres- 


sure. Tough Formex wire coils are then wound 
compactly on this assembly. They are then bonded 
wih a thorough, baked-in impregnation of syn- 


t 


h-tic resin. This results in a rigid, nonchafing, 
g-lasting assembly. 
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After final cotton taping has been applied, coil 


L Oo Oo K T Oo G e E e F Oo K D - Cc : is thoroughly impregnated with insulating 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 






of 1201 Glyptal Red. This complete treatment 
cements the coils into a solid mass that offers 
high resistance to electrical breakdown or 
mechanical injury. 

760-71-8398 


*50-hp motors and smaller 











OUNV 4 HOURS 


to dye a 12-piece flannel set,” says superintendent 





“These ARMCO Stainless Steel dye kettles certainly help “We just use a hose and plain water for cleaning. 
us keep production up,” continued the superintendent No wasting an hour or more on boilouts. That is why 
of this mill. “Counting a few minutes for clean-up time we can keep these machines busy on any color. We 
we easily load, dye and unload a 12-piece set of flannel go from dark to light, peppy shades without trouble. 
in each machine every four hours. With other equip- “Our fabrics? Sure, they’re consistent,” he said. “We 
ment materials it takes at least 544 hours without fig- don’t worry about stains. And there’s no chance for 
uring clean-up time. ‘flock’ or strings to pull out of fabrics because welds in 


the sides of our dye kettles are smooth.” 

These are only a few of the extra dividends that far- 
sighted textile mill superintendents are getting from 
ARMCO Stainless Steel equipment. Dye solutions last 
longer. ARMCO Stainless Steels reduce upkeep and ex- 
tend service life. Since it is solid stainless steel, there 
is no plating to wear off. 

To help you get the most profitable results from 
your investment ARMCO offers you a folder titled “Your 
Stainless Steel Equipment . . . Its Advantages and Care 
in Textile Processing.” It’s full of useful, money-saving 
information. Write for a free copy. The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 3281 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
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“WITH 


Gulf 





Actual photograph of a Gulf 
engineer consulting with 
overseer on lubrication in 
the card room. 


“By following this Gulf Engineer’s recommendations, 


we insure full protection for our equipment and 


get maximum production” 


HEN our new card room equipment was in- 
stalled,” says this overseer, ‘““we took action to 
insure full protection for our huge investment and 
at the same time get maximum production — we 
called in a Gulf engineer and adopted the lubrication 
practice he recommended. This step has paid big 
dividends—our comb boxes, for example, run cool 
and show no evidence of wear.” 
Modern high-speed textile equipment requires the 
right application of lubricants which resist oxidation, 
gumming, and “throw” to a high degree. That is why 





leading mills throughout the industry have stand- 
ardized on Gulf quality lubricants and are taking 
full advantage of the cooperative engineering service 
extended by Gulf’s large staff of trained lubrication 
engineers. 

Make sure your equipment is getting the kind of 
lubrication that insures maximum production and 
low maintenance costs. 
Write or phone your near- 
. est Gulf office today and ask 
a Gulf engineer to call. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY - Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Armor 
our machines 
against 
Slowdowns 
and 


PUT 





Textil machine builders and mill-owners alike 
know that Whitney Silent Chains deliver full 
power to the job... at constant speeds that 
mean uniform quality of production. They 
know that Whitney Silent Chains mean lowest 
cost per drive unit... because of extra long life 
inherent in double-bearing construction, in ex 
tra-tough Whitney alloy steels. And they know 
that Whitney service has a special: significance 
now, when power drives may have to serve far 
longer than normally expected. So, take a leaf 
trom the book of 20 leading machine builders 

and accept nothing less than Whitney Positiv« 
Power Transmission on every machine drive. 


The Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


WHITNEY PRODUCTS . . . Roller Chain & Sprockets, 

Silent Chain & Sprockets, Conveyor Chain & 

Sprockets, Roller Chain’ Flexible Couplings, 

Automatic Load Limiting Sprockets, Auto- 

matic Drive Tensioners, Woodruff Type Machine 
Keys and Cutters. 
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HITNEY 
HAINS 


on each Power Drive 













WHITNEY Silent 
Chain Drives on both 
head end and spin- 
dle end of spinning 
frame. 
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@ For highest QUALITY...lowest COSTS 
...least SECONDS and REJECTS... latest 
and most practical BLEACHING PRO- 
CEDURES in the peroxide bleaching of 














cotton, wool, silk, rayon and specialties. 






You are invited to join the select list of 
firms which are profiting with BECCO Hy- 
drogen Peroxide and BECCO Technical 







Service. Write Becco Sales Corporation, 






Buffalo, N. Y.; Boston, New York City, 






Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte. 











plus 
TECHNICAL SE 
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Plants that COUNT COSTS BY 


THE CALENDAR Select Foxboro! 
FI, . 
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No matter how well any controlling, recording or 
indicating instrument does its job... its real value 
depends on how long it will give precision performance 
without interruptions. Textile men who have compared 
various instruments in service testify that they get more 
years of sustained accuracy when they select Foxboro! 
Fifteen to twenty years of continuous operation is not 
unusual. 

Here is just one of many examples. In the bleaching 
house pictured, one Foxboro Temperature Controller 
has given continuous, accurate control for over ten 
years. Because of this cost-cutting dependability, 
Foxboro was again specified when an additional control 
unit was installed three years ago. 

Kier operation is most efficient under definite con- 
trolled temperatures. Kiers can be operated at max- 
imum production without wasting peroxide. In addition, 
each bleach is uniform . . . whites are brighter... 
colors are matched quicker in the dye house and are 
more uniform. 

Write for details on Foxboro Instrumentation for 
bleaching or any other textile process. The Foxboro 
Company, 84 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


Re-order indicates Foxboro dependability. Kier Controller (left) has 
served 10 years. Second Foxboro unit (right) added 3 years ago. 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


nstrumentation 
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Prompt Deliveries— 
Superlative Service 


We are constantly striving to 
keep deliveries moving smooth- 
ly, fast and ahead of building 
schedules. And no major instal- 
lation goes in without a Miller- 
lvanhoe engineer on the scene 
... to live with the job until it 
is operating with maximum re- 
sults for you. 
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MILLER-IVANHOE asks... 


@ Has defense put your plant on night work? 


@ Do you have to hold high precision on subcontracts? 


®@ Impossible to get trained “help” and new machines? 


PRIME CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS: 


There is no excuse for being 
“slowed down” by poor lighting 
today. Not when you can have 
50 foot candles or better in your 
plant with IvanHoe “50 Foor 
CANDLER”’, IvANHOE “100 FooT 
CANDLER” and MILLER TROFFERS 
for your office — the original 
continuous wireway fluorescent 
lighting systems. 

Five years ago you couldn't 
buy this grade of “seeing” at 
any price. Today it will cost you 
a small fraction of a cent per 
man-hour ... to return greater 
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and better production meas- 
ured in dollars. 

In case after case ... in de- 
fense plants of all kinds, large 
and small, handling a wide vari- 
ety of products ... and under 
varying conditions, these guar- 
anteed continuous fluorescent 
lighting systems have actually 
proven their ability to deliver 
these benefits. Today lighting 
experts pronounce them “the 
new lighting standard for indus- 
try.” They can definitely help 
you, Wire for helpful facts. 











THE MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


WEE ON) Be 1 hie eee 







r, @ MILLER OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE of incandescent and fluorescent lighting equip- 
il ment, backed by almost 100 years of commercial and industrial lighting special- 
ization. There is an answer to your problems in this unbiased lighting service, 
























HOW WESTINGHOUSE 
LOOM MOTCRS CUT 
POWER COSTS... 


REDUCE MAINTENANCE 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


to take peak loads with less 
power. 


ITMPLE RESERVE CAPACITY 


for ‘‘breaking in’’ period. 


UNIT FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


and vibration-proof fittings 
save maintenance. 











LONGER LIFE SE an a NE 
‘MOTORS FOR YOUR 


because extra ruggedness is 


built into motor. LOOMS AND BE SURE OF GETTING ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
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Westinghouse 











vee OF what do YOU have 
to WRAP and PROTECT? 


There’s little or no similarity between these products. 
Each presents an entirely different problem in protection, 
during inside and outside storage as well as in transit 
— but FIBREEN serves them all — and hundreds of others 
too, large and small, in all types of industry. 


Perhaps it can serve you. In factory after factory 
FIBREEN is doing a “better” job . . . speeding up the 
work in shipping rooms, reducing costs, and guarding 
against claims for damaged goods. 





FIBREEN is 6 ply: 
TWO layers of 
strong kraft, reen- 
forced with TWO 
layers of crossed sisal 
fibers embedded in eres . : ; 
TWO layers of spe- proof, dirtproof, pliable and clean...an ideal wrapping 
cial asphalt — all combined under heat and 
pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and clean — 
will not scuff—stands an astonishing amount 


iden nh ten: His abalone Let us send you a supply of FIBREEN without cost or 

wen ete eg nee. obligation, for you to try. Let The Sisalkraft Co. shipping 
* — . * aes * I “i . e ° . 

Sonn 8 — twit try to tour experts offer recommendations. Simply write, explaining 


Only when you get a sample in your own hands can 
you realize that a paper can be so strong—so tough— 


and impervious to moisture. Write for sample. 
FIBREEN is a product of The Sisalkraft Co. —also manufac- 


turers of Sisalkraft, Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper- 
Armored Sisalkraft. 


FIBREEN is amazingly strong and tough. It’s water- 


and protective material, available everywhere at low cost. 
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what you ship and how you now pack it. 
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a cotton mill to permit more efficient production of 
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wet-processing equipment are among the subjects of 
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Preconceived ideas as to the cause of warp yarn breaks 
during weaving will be upset by a report of investigation 
of this problem presented in a recent symposium on 
cotton warp sizing. 

Hand-weaving in this country has been expanding in 
recent years, largely as a hobby, but with a few out- 
standing commercial successes. An article scheduled for 
January surveys the present status of hand-weaving and 
indicates its opportunities and its relation to the textile 
industry. 

There will be further coverage of economic develop- 
ments and repercussions of the defense program, from 
Washington and elsewhere. An article on clothing for 
women in industry is scheduled. 
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N* freedom from oil-throw, fewer lubrications, lower main- 
tenance costs are proven results of lubricating comb-boxes, 
top-rolls, looms and other equipment with Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon stays on bearing surfaces . . . resists creeping and 
splattering despite vibration and thinning out due to the churning 
action of comb-boxes. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in 
the fields listed in the panel has made it preferred also by textile 
mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. 
A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate . . . just phone 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 


States, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


uw TEXACO Lubricants 








THEY PREFER TEXACO 









% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 







% More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 





Texaco than with any other brand. 






%& More stationary Diesel horse- 
power. in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 








%& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lu- 
bricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 







% More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 






FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Two Great Radio Programs 


cd . FRED ALLEN every Wednesday night 
af) Cae veu oa A is 
(84 atahtne 

METROPOLITAN OPERA. Complete broad- 42% 
casts of great operas every Saturday. See “Mp4 
your local newspaper tor time and station. (3 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





RETURN METAL DRUMS PROMPTLY .. . thus helping to make present supply meet industry's needs and releasing metal for National Defense. 
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Perfect Chung. 





A. P. T. Yarn Carriers cling per- 
fectly to the spindle, preventing 
slippage, lost production, and 
poor work. This is due in part to 
their great resiliency which per- 
mits them to conform exactly to 


the shape and alignment of the 
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spindle. Then again, made of im- 
pregnated and hardened wound 
paper, they're ‘built around the 
hole,” so that they're always con- 
centric and run true. This not 
only prevents slippage from vi- 
bration, but also reduces wear. 


Other advantages include great 


resistance to splitting, splintering, 


chipping, 


and distortion from 








steaming; light weight; long life 
with ultimate low cost; and free 
but controlled delivery. 

Investigate their adaptability for 
your spinning, twisting, or weav- 


ing of cotton, wool, silk, or rayon. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO. 


Established 1898 
Woonsocket Rhode Island 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Westaway Co., 
$55 Craig West, Montreal, Quebec 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, and 
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DOUGLAS G.WOOLF, 


Editor 


A Promise and a Warning 


THE DAY in American textile research—the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute. 
Inc., in New York on Nov. 14—held both a promise and 
a warning to this industry. 

The promise lay in the fact that never before have 
so many individuals turned out for a textile research 
meeting. Never before have all the major groups in the 
industry been gathered together in this common cause. 
The roster of those present was the roster of the textile 
industry. Never before has a textile research plan been 
launched under such promising auspices: the liaison 
between the Textile Research Institute, Inc., and the 
Textile Foundation. That is the promise. 

The warning lay in the fact that, if this start is not fol- 
lowed through, there will be another abortive experience 
in the progress of textile research. 

The truest remark ever made about research, in this 
writer's opinion, is that made by Fuller E. Callaway, 
Jr.. vice-president of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
in the revitalized Textile Research, the organ of that 
institute. He said: “The cost of research is of two kinds: 
There is the cost of doing it and the cost of not doing 
it. And the latter cost may easily be the greater of 
the two.” 

That is what the textile industry has been suffering 
from: the cost of not doing research. 


BY CONTRAST, the paper industry supplies a mar- 
velous example of the dividends which may be reaped 
from the cost of doing research. This writer has pointed 
out previously on this page the inroads which paper 
products have made into the field of textiles. 

When Westbrook Steele, executive director of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, made his address at the 
annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., 
he did not come to serve a warning on the textile indus- 
try. He did not come as a competitor. He told merely 
a straight story of what his industry has done in the field 
of research. He traced the growth, in 12 short years, 
from a budget of $40,000 to $430,000; from a few rooms 
in a university building to a status of five buildings, 
with another unit under construction, and with equip- 
ment representing an investment of $1,250,000. More 
than that, it has grown from a small enterprise into one 
which is supported by mills manufacturing 60% of the 
total product of the industry. 

Twelve short years, we said. Actually, they were 
twelve long years, the longest in modern economic his- 
tory. The Institute of Paper Chemistry was founded in 
October, 1929. Do you remember October, 1929? That 
was when the bottom fell out of the grandiose speculative 
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structure which we in this country called prosperity. 
And for the succeeding 12 years, when most industries 
were paring down their research expenditures to the 
vanishing point, the paper industry increased its re- 
search expenditures tenfold. That research paid is 
shown by the industry’s progress. 

That is the warning: not against competition from 
paper, but against the cost of not doing research. An 
industry like the textile industry, without research, is 
easy pickings for an industry- like the paper industry, 
with research. Mr. Steele might regret that he came to 
us in all frankness and spurred us on to new aggressive- 
ness. But, from what we have seen and heard of him, 
we feel he will rejoice in one more convert to his pet 
cause: research. 


ONE FINAL MESSAGE: The Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., has no desire to monopolize the field of 
textile research. On the contrary, it prefers to act as a 
catalytic agent: to aid all other groups in the field and 
to spur them on to new endeavors. It prefers to confine 
its own research projects to those zones which no 
other groups are active. 

When any problem is presented to the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., it will be a first to the 
association specifically interested in it. 

However the Institute would ase ve be virile enough 


to act as a continuing coordinating agent in connection 


with all these diverse research activities, and to retain 
a supervisory capacity to that degree. The chief trouble 
with textile research in the past, outside of its paucity, 
has been its disjointed character. The function of 
central clearing-house for such research is a sorely 
needed one in this industry. 

Beyond that, all problems not a part of the research 
activities of other associations, and all cross-sectional 
problems, will be made the object of case-studies by the 
Institute, in cooperation with the Textile Foundation. 

The whole-hearted support, financially and actively, 
of all textile associations and companies is invited. To 
them is offered the promise of a new day in textile 
research. But there is also the warning that, if we muff 
the chance this time, we shall let other groups t take 
away a large part of our share in the consumer’s dollar. 

This is not merely an opportunity ; it is a necessity. 
This is not merely a promise; it is a warning. . 
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The Blight Before Christmas 


A VISIT FROM ST. LEON 


"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the 
mill, 

Not a person was idle, not a spindle was still; 

I'he orders were stacked in the office with care, 

In hopes cancellations soon would be there; 

Ihe directors were nestled all snug in their homes, 

While visions of dividends danced through their domes; 

I, the boss in my office, the stenog. in her chair, 

Had just gone to work to see what was where, 

When out in the mill-yard arose such a clatter, 

We sprang from our desks to see what was the matter. 

Away to the window we flew like a flash, 

lore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

I'he smoke from the stack settled close to the ground, 

Gave the darkness of midnight to objects around, 

When what did we see as we peered through the slats, 

But a Washington car, and eight bureaucrats, 

With a corpulent driver, an over-grown elf— 

We knew that it must be St. Leon himself. 

More deadly than taxes the bureaucrats came, 

And he wheedled, and whinnied, and called them to 
fame: 

“To the top of the ceiling, the depth of the fall! 

Now dash away! dash away, dash profits all!” 

As prices that once had free-enterprise prop, 

When they meet with price ceilings, bend under and 
drop, 

So down to the mill-door the chariot drew, 

With the car full of tricks, and St. Henderson too. 
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And then, in a twinkling, I heard at the door, 

The song of the bureaucrats: “Profits No More!” 

As I pulled in my neck, and was turning around, 

In the office St. Henderson came with a bound. 

He was wrapped in red tape, from tip-top to toe, 

And his pockets were bulging with orders de trop; 

A bunch of statistics were hung round his neck, 

And he looked like a gambler shuffling the deck. 

His eyes—how beguiling! his data how simple! 

It seemed he'd inverted a wart to a dimple! 

His voice sounded strangely like that of Jim Davis, 
And the words: “Do not worry; St. Leon will save us!” 
The stump of a big stick he held “hind his back, 

In the hope that the Congress would furnish the jack. 
He had a kind face, and a fairly broad belly, 

That shook, when he talked, like a bowlful of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump, a Satanic old elf, 

And I shivered and trembled, in spite of myself; 

A cast in his eve and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had all things to dread; 

He spoke plenty words and went then to his work, 
And plumped on the ceilings; then turned with a jerk, 
And placing his thumb in front of his nose, 

With fingers outspreading, he quickly arose; 

He jumped in his car, in the mill-vard so drear, 

And all of the bureaucrats gave the Bronx cheer. 

And I heard him exclaim, as he drove out of sight, 
“That's that for you all, and to you all Good Night!” 





(D.G.W.—With apologies to Clement Clarke Moore) 
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Textiles Go All-Out for Research 


Meeting learns program of Textile Re- 
search Institute and Textile Foundation 


BEFORE THE LARGEST and most repre- 
sentative group ever assembled in the 
cause of textile research, the new pro- 
gram of the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc.. working in close cooperation with 
the Textile Foundation, was outlined at 
the annual meeting of the former organ- 
ization held at the Hotel Roosevelt. New 
York, Nov. 14. The heads of the major 


textile associations. executives of textile 


manufacturing companies and_ sales 
agencies, and deans of the textile 


schools, were in attendance. 

The three main phases of the pro- 
gram were described by Fessenden S. 
Blanchard. president of the Institute, 
as: (1) Scientific industrial 
research, under the direction of Dr. 
Milton Harris, of the Textile Founda- 
tion, working in cooperation with the 
Technical Research Committee of which 
William D. Appel, of National Bureau 
of Standards, is chairman; (2) Publica- 
tions. publicity and information, under 
a man to be selected. working in co- 
operation with the Committee on Publi- 
cations. of which Douglas G. Woolf, 
editor of TexTILE WorLp, is chairman; 
and (3) Business research. under the 
direction of the 


and 


Economic Research 
Committee. of which Stanley B. Hunt, 
of the Textile 
chairman. 
The key to the whole plan, Mr. 
Blanchard stated. was the appointment 
of Edward T. Pickard as executive sec- 
retary of both the Institute 
Foundation, thus supplying the 


Economics Bureau, is 


and the 
link 
between the two organizations in the 
development of the joint program. He 
also paid a tribute to the unselfish and 
far-sighted attitude of the directors of 
the Textile Foundation, under the lead- 
ership of their chairman, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, and to the hard work of a joint 
committee of the Institute and the 
Foundation. 

The meeting reelected the officers of 
the Institute: F. S. Blanchard, presi- 
dent: Dr, R. E. Rose and Fuller E. Cal- 
laway. Jr.. vice-presidents; Dr. Harold 
DeWitt Smith, and E. T. 
Pickard, executive secretary. The new 


treasurer ; 


executive Committee was announced as 
comprising, under the revised by-laws, 
the officers and the chairmen of the 
standing committees: William D. Appel. 
Stanley B. Hunt. Douglas G. Woolf, and 
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Fessenden S. Blanchard, president of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., at 
the microphone. At left Westbrook Steele, of the Institute of Paper Chemi 


try, a speaker. 


the chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, to be appointed. 

It was voted to change the name from 
the U.S. Institute for Textile Research 
to the Textile Research Institute, Inc. 

Addresses were made by Rear Ad 
miral H. G. Bowen. technical aid to 
Secretary of the Navy Knox, and di- 
rector of the Naval Labora- 
tories, recently assigned by the Federal 


Research 


Government to operate the ship yards 
at Kearny, N. J.; and by Westbrook 
Steele, executive director of the Insti- 


tute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, 


Wis., who described the unique achieve- 
ments of the paper 
the operations of its 
\ ppleton. 


industry through 


laboratories at 


Copies of the revitalized publication 
of the Institute, Textile Research, were 
distributed to those in attendance at the 
meeting. 


POINTING UP his summary of the new 
research program, President Blanchard 
stated: 

“The reason I can say to you today 
that a research 


broad-gauged textile 


el GP 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE at annual meeting of Textile Research Institute, Inc. Left to right, William D. Appel, chairman of 
T 


hnical Research Committee: Charles H. Clark, former secretary; Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith, treasurer: Frederick 


reiker 


re r >t n 


Dr. Huah Taylor of the 


program is in the making is the pool- 
ing of resources of the Institute and the 
Foundation. The latter organization has 
announced its intention of self-liquida- 
tion after a certain number of years. 
It is up to the industry itself to develop 
its own program as a follow-through to 
the Foundation’s marvelous job of the 
last decade. The Institute is the logical 
agency to accept that responsibility for 
the future. It is a going organization, 
with a nucleus of representative mem- 
bership, with a working arrangement 
with the Foundation, and with an active 
group of officers and committees ready 
It is up to us, to all of us. We 


must meet our responsibility and go for- 


to go. 


ward from here. 

“But don’t expect the impossible in 
the None of us 
been engaged in shaping the plan to 


next year. who have 
date, want to build a building or install 
equipment, o1 plan a research project, 
merely for the sake of doing something. 
We want every step of the program to 
represent a step taken by the industry, 
than by executive commit- 


Lee Phat 


rather your 


is why it is so vital that we 
have the cooperation of all textile asso- 
ciations, all companies. and all individ 
uals engaged in the various branches of 


We will supply the leader- 


is your response which will 


the industry 
ship, but it 
determine the ultimate success of the 
program 

“As you can all see, there is a great 
deal that can be done. and we shall need 
advice and support from the entire in- 
dustry in all its branches. to convert 
our plans into achievements of which 
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Foundation's 


we shall all be proud. In closing. I want 
to express my special thanks, on behalf 
of our membership and directors, to 
the men who have helped to get us off 
to what I feel is a start in a 
united research effort. | should particu- 
larly like to thank the Directors of the 
and _ the 
committee of the Institute: Fuller Calla- 
way. Jr.; Edward Pickard; Dr. R. E. 
Rose; Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith; and 
Douglas G. Woolf. Without their help 
and the help of William Appel and his 
technical committee, as well as many 
others, we should not be where we are 


1 
y 
FOOG 


Textile Foundation, steering 


now, looking ahead with hope and confi- 
under a new name, the Textile 
Institute, 


textile research.” 


dence 
Research to a new day in 
Mr. Blanchard amplified two phases 
of the program as follows: 
“As to 


spent months, through personal contacts 


technical research, we have 
and written requests, in endeavoring to 
find out in what research projects the 
interested. If the 
inquiries mean any- 


thing, and I am sure they do. 


industry is most 


responses to oul 
there are 
plenty of subjects about which the in- 
dustry like to know 
plies to our inquiries have been pour- 


ing in and Mr. Appel of the Bureau of 


would more, Re 


textile education consultant to the Textile Foundation; Douglas G. Woolf, chairman of the Committee on 
Advisory Committee; Dr. Westbrook Steele, of the Institute of 


Standards, and his Technical Research 
Dr. Harris, have 
analyzing and classifying 


Committee, aided by 
been busy 
them in an endeavor to sort out what 
seem the more important. We are plan- 
ning to lay out a research program for 
several years ahead, and then undertake 
the projects as fast as time and money 
Mr. Appel 


mimeographed report on 


permit. has prepared a 

the high 
spots of this program, which will be 
available to all of you. 

“Added to a greatly expanded and 
broader program of technical research, 
an important new service of the Insti- 
tute Information 


through 


Service, 
keep 
facilities, 
studies, and reports which are available 
on a wide variety of subjects. This and 


will be its 


which members may 


posted on textile research 


the new form of our monthly publica- 
tion, Textile Research, will be under the 
Douglas Woolf, who has 
had a large part in the development of 
these activities. Fuller Callaway made 
the remark a that if he 
wanted to keep anything really confi- 
dential, he’d get it published in Textile 
Re search, 


direction of 


while ago, 


We hope when you see the 
new issue, youll agree that Mr. Calla- 
will have to find another file for 
his confidential data.” 


way 


What Another Industry Is Doing 


A CASE-STUDY in what one industry has 
done in the direction of organized co- 
operative research was presented at the 
annual meeting of the Textile Research 


Westbrook Steele, 
the Institute of 
abstract of his 


Institute, 
executive 


Inc., by 
director of 
Paper Chemistry. An 
address follows: 
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Paper Chemistry: Fessenden S. Blanchard, president; Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen, technical aid to Secretary of the 
Navy Knox; Dr. E. H. Killheffer, former president; Donald Comer, a director of the Foundation; Carroll Wilson, head 


of Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce; Dr. Milton Harris, re 


Pickard, executive secretary of the Institute. 


The program of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis.. as laid down 
in 1929. the date of its founding. was 
a three-fold one: (1) Education of man- 
power specifically for the paper indus- 
try at the graduate level. (2) Establish- 
ment of a library with the ultimate aim 
of gathering all the scientific literature 
pertaining to pulp and paper. its chem- 
istry and processes. (3) Prosecution of 
fundamental 
problems of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

It was formed by the chief executives 
of 19 paper mills located in the State 
of Wisconsin. By its charter it was 
affiliated College for 
academic purposes, and was in fact one 


scientific research in the 


with Lawrence 
of the first cooperative movements be- 
tween education and industry. 

The problem of recruiting students 
has reduced itself to a problem of selec- 
Almost 
have had an over-abundance of quali- 
fied applicants. We have admitted 15 
students each fall. selected from no less 
than 200. 

There are five kinds of research car- 
ried on at the Institute, all intended to 
be of service to the paper industry: 
(1) Fundamental 


tion, from the beginning we 


research including 
the specific staff research projects ini- 
tiated to provide a background for a 
foundation for 


(2) Scientific researches carried on by 


broader investigation. 
the students as Masters’ theses or Doc- 
tors’ dissertations. (3) Research on gen- 
eral problems which should be of inter- 
est and ultimate benefit to the pape 
industry as a whole. (4) Research of a 
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confidential nature on specific problems 
presented to the Institute staff by an 
individual member mill or by a group 
of members. (5) Research of a confi- 
dential nature on specific problems pre- 
sented by an allied industry. that is. one 
supplying materials or equipment to the 
paper industry. 

first three 


above. 125 


From the results of the 


classes of research named 
patent applications have been filed and 
All patents devel- 


oped in these classes belong to the In- 


55 already allowed. 


stitute and through it to its membership. 
fourth and fifth 
classes. above, whether patentable or 


Findings from the 
not, belong solely to the company or 
group of companies financing the re- 
search project. 

The Institute has an endowment to 
maintain and operate its library build- 
ing and also an endowment the income 
from which supports some scholarship 
students. Aside from. this. 
however, its entire support comes from 
the paper industry and its allies. The 
budget for 1929-30 was $40,000: this 
year it will be in excess of $430,000. Its 
original 
from 19 mills all confined to one State: 


aid to its 


contributions were received 
it is now expanded to include contribu- 
tions from 70 concerns, representing ap- 
proximately 170 paper and pulp mills 
throughout the United States. These 
60% of the total 


domestic production of pulp, newsprint. 


mills manufacture 
paper, and board. 

The Institute’s equipment represents 
an investment of approximately $1.250.- 


build- 


000 and is housed in three new 


earch director of the Foundation: and Edward T. 


ings. and two frame buildings. Another 
unit is under construction, These build- 
ings and equipment represent the gifts 
specifically for these purposes from 
over 400 individuals and companies. 

The library is reputed to be the finest 
in the field in the country. Naturally it 
is sheer waste to conduct research along 
paths beaten hard by previous travellers 
and consequently the Institute has li- 
brary searches preceding every investi- 
gation. A valuable service is performed 
by the publication of a monthly library 
bulletin containing abstracts of the 
most important articles appearing in 
periodicals relevant to the industry. 

\s to the results of the first 12 years 
of the Institute’s existence, the record 
of its graduates who are out in industry 
justifies the statement that it is 


factorily 


Satis- 
fulfilling its major function, 
the training of man-power for the paper 
industry. By its accomplishments in the 
field of fundamental 
proved that through such an institution 


research it has 


the huge cost of necessary research in 
the fundamental problems of the indus- 
try can be shared, and results achieved 
within the space of a reasonable time 
which would be impossible through in- 
dividual effort. In the field of specific 
research for member mills about 800 
projects have been handled. 

The effectiveness of the partnership 
between education and industry as 
represented by the Institute has been 
clearly demonstrated. It is an econom- 
effective 
trained man-power. to discover funda- 


ical and means to develop 
mental facts. 
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allaway Research Department 


Work includes new-product developing, 
trouble-shooting, fundamental studies 
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DR. B. REID CLANTON, 
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FOR A GREAT MANY YEARS the 
ton textile industry firmly en- 
trenched that it did not feel the need of 
research to maintain its position. In re- 


cot- 


Was so 


cent years, competition within the in- 


dustry itself has driven manufacturers 
to seek new methods of fabrication and 
unusual treatments of their products in 
order to maintain their position, Too. 
the buyer has demanded improved tex- 
tiles and patronized that company which 
could make them. What is 
portant. perhaps. is the advent of the 
synthetic fibers into the textile field. All 
this make the 


thargic of textile executives take notice 


more im- 


has tended to most le- 


and consider the future. As always has 
been the case, there are some in every 
field who are not satisfied with existing 
conditions. no matter how good they 
this 


inau- 


men of 
first to 
gurate research programs in textiles. 

In 1935 Fuller E. 
dent of 


cveneral 


might seem. It has been 


type who have been the 


Callaway. Jr.. presi- 
Mills. established a 


staff to increase the technical 


Callaway 


efficiency of this organization. The gen- 
eral staff included the technical depart- 
ment, maintenance depaftment. Bedaux 
department. 
department. and 


department. engineering 


process-development 


———— 


sample production department, includ- 
ing design improvement and design 
creation. These departments all were 
building, 
which was designated and called. even 
at that time, the research building. 
Mr. Callaway realized that a research 
organization needed the 
which could be 


housed in a newly erected 


background 
supplied only by the 
service departments just named. It was 
quite that an efficient 
group could not be created merely by 


obvious. too. 
erecting a building and supplying it 
with equipment and personnel. This 
type of work was and is relatively re- 
cent in the textile industry; therefore 
much ground breaking needs to be 
done. No matter what the past training 
or experience of an investigator might 
be. he must understand the peculiarities 
of the problems and methods presented 
by this particular industry. Certainly 
the best school in which to gain this in- 
formation was the service departments 
which comprised the general staff. 

In 1938 the various divisions of the 
general staff were moved from the re- 
search building. and a nucleus was re- 
tained under the direction of P. N. Col- 
lier to launch the present research de- 
partment. The personnel now consists 
of a director of research, three chemists, 
three laboratory assistants, a technol- 
ogist for cotton. one for wool. one for 
special fibers. and a secretary. It is ap- 
propriate that the patent department, 
consisting of a patent agent and a 
draftsman, is included in the research 
group. The men were selected for their 
knowledge and ability in their respec- 
tive fields. All had university 
preparation and some have taken gradu- 
ate training and degrees. It is the plan 


have 


to increase the number employed as the 
expansion of the program warrants. 


THE RESEARCH BUILDING js a 
story modern brick structure, fireproof 
and admirably designed for the purpose 


two- 


for which it was intended. On the top 
floor are located the offices of the direc- 
tor and other personnel; this floor also 
includes a reception room, a file room, 
and library. 

The value of a library and the place 
it should have in a research plan are 
fully appreciated. Back 
many of the leading technical journals 


volumes of 


have been secured, and subscriptions to 
an even broader selection of current 
issues are maintained. This library was 
designed to be used by the entire organ- 
ization, and for that reason contains 
much material of a general nature. The 
emphasis, however, has been placed on 
technical literature, both in 
works and current journals. 


reference 


The laboratory occupies the entire 
bottom floor. It is well fitted with the 
standard equipment necessary to con- 
duct usual chemical analyses and ex- 
periments, and special and unusual 
pieces of apparatus are built or pur- 
At all times 
the facilities of the machine shop, the 
carpenter shop, the electrical shop, and 
the dyehouse are available. This makes 
for a more complete and balanced labo- 
ratory and, at the same time, affords the 
services of skilled machinists, electri- 
cians, and carpenters. Quite often dt is 


chased as the need arises. 


desirable to run production samples in 
the mills; and this can be done in the 
unit which is equipped to manufacture 
that particular item. Such a 
allows the experiments to be 


set-up 
carried 
from the test tube to the production 
line with a amount of red 


tape and delay, and permits the experi- 


minimum 


menter to supervise the work through 
all the processes. 

Callaway Mills has one of the most 
completely equipped testing laborato- 
ries in the South. This unit is housed in 
an air-conditioned room in the building 
adjacent to the research building. Much 
of the equipment can be adapted for 
special uses, and this has proven quite 
beneficial to the research staff. 


THE RESEARCH DEPARTMENT has been 
built on the premise that a sound indus- 
trial research program evolves from a 
background of trouble shooting and 
process developments. Experience has 
demonstrated that applied research 
must carry the load of pure research. 
In an organization as young as this, the 
applied research must and should pre- 
dominate, At the same time, a program 
of fundamental investigations should be 
undertaken without the limitations of 
time imposed, Of necessity, the depart- 
ment handles much of the trouble 
shooting in various units of the com- 
pany: this involves a great number of 
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varied problems because of the diversi- 
fied products manufactured by Callaway 
Mills. 

An organization which buys as many 
chemicals as Callaway must have an effi- 
cient and reliable system of evaluating 
the products purchased. This is being 
organized in the research department. 
but is maintained as separate and dis- 
tinct from research work. 

There is a considerable amount of 
applied research being conducted by 
the department. These projects are a 
result of requests by customers. or 
originate within the company itself. As 
is the case with all industries at this 
time, national defense needs occupy a 
major part of the efforts of the depart- 
ment. With the shortage of key mate- 
rials, the search for suitable substitutes 
has been very intense. For example. 
Callaway Mills has developed a high 
tensile strength cotton yarn which has 
met the specifications of linen yarns for- 
merly used in parachute webbing. Such 
developments always open new avenues 
of usefulness for such a product, and 
this one will be fully exploited when the 
occasion presents itself. The depart- 
ment, of course, has some work undet 
way for defense purposes which cannot 
be discussed at this time. 

There are many requests from cus- 
tomers for products to replace those 
they now use or to give some desired 
change in design, construction, or char- 
acteristic to meet a special need. By 
no means are all the problems practical 


The laboratory is well fitted with standard equipment, and special pieces of 


or economically feasible, but the de- 
partment attempts to answer all requests 
with as much success as possible. On 
demand, novel filters have been made, 
as well as unusual constructions in filter 
fabrics. Such problems might require 
different types of fibers, as well as mix- 
tures of fibers. 

Although there is no woolen fabric 
manufactured in any of the mills, the 
research department has had a téchnol- 
ogist assigned to the study of such fab- 
rics for some time. This necessitated 
the establishment of a sample unit for 
making woolen fabrics. Since its incep- 
tion, this part of the organization has 
produced yarns of various types and 
kinds, and has designed and woven 
numerous woolen constructions. A thor- 
vugh study has been made of mixes of 
wool with other fibers, especially cotton. 


SYNTHETICS STUDIED. No alert textile 
manufacturer could ignore the impres- 
sion made by the various synthetic fibers 
in recent years. It is the policy of the 
research department to investigate thor- 
oughly each of these as they become 
available and to determine what place. 
if any, they might have in the line of 
products made. Recently, for example. 
there was developed and released to the 
trade a rug made of a special fibet 
which has remarkable wool-like proper- 
ties, vet it is a cellulosic fiber. \ gain, 
work has been done on the protein fibers 
which are made from soy beans and 
casein as individual fibers and in blends. 
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Considerable investigation has also been 
made on stapled ramie. 

One of the newest additions to the 
Callaway line has been terry bath towels 
and accessories. It was felt that a new 
towel should have the water-absorbing 
qualities of one that has been laundered 
a number of times. This problem was 
submitted to the research department 
and a finish was developed which gave 
the “old towel” performance to the new 
towel. The reception accorded this new 
product more than justified the added 
expense of the treatment and the cost 
of the development work. 

Many similar instances could be cited 
to illustrate how this applied research 
and development has been successfully 
carried out. Certainly this type of work 
will play an increasingly important role 
in future days. The competitive system 
of American business demands increas- 
ingly better products and new and un- 
usual features, and only applied re- 
search can make them. 

The underlying fundamental truths 
must be kept uppermost in the mind of 
any research worker. To ignore them 
is to invite failure. For the same reason, 
a search for undiscovered information 
must always be prosecuted. There is 
under way here a project for investi- 
gating fundamental fiber properties. 
With this type of work, the results are 
even less predictable, but past expe- 
rience teaches that the returns from a 
properly executed piece of research may 
return manifold its cost. This work is 
closely correlated with similar projects 
in the university and Governmental 
laboratories over the country. As the 
program expands, this fundamental re- 
search will be continued with increas- 
ing emphasis. It might be interesting 
to note here that Callaway Mills main- 
tains an industrial fellowship at one of 
the leading state universities to investi- 
gate fundamental information concern- 
ing cotton. 

Today the textile industry as a whole 
faces a future far different from any- 
thing it has known in the past. The 
modern textile executive or research 
man must gear his mental processes to 
an era of “tailored” fibers. While the 
past brings with it a priceless heritage 
of experience, the progress being made 
in the field at present must be reckoned 
with and directed to the best advantage. 
Of course, there can be no accurate pre- 
dictions made for the future of the tex- 
tile industry, but it is probably safe to 
say that it is ridding itself of prejudice 
against change and new ideas. This 
transformation should be hastened in 
order that the industry maintain a 
healthy status. Research brings new 
facts, new facts bring change, which, if 
properly directed, means progress bene- 
ficial to all. 
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Priorities: What to Do About Them 


THIS ARTICLE explains in detail the 
proper procedure to be followed by tex- 
tile mills and textile-machinery manu- 
facturers to obtain preference rating on 
McGRAW-HILL WASHINGTON BUREAU = different classes of materials. 
Contracting officers referred to mean 
PAUL WQOTON, Chief Correspondent the Army Quartermaster, Navy, or Air 
Blaine Stubblefield Force officials stationed at procurement 
Irvin D. Foos Carter Field depots, whose — : : to purchase 
supplies. If you have a defense contract 
Reber Colborn: MG: Mowry “He cao duck or webbing of any kind, 
your contracting office is at Jefferson- 


the first complete and authoritative advice ville Depot, Indiana. If _— — ae 
on priorities as they affect the textile in- tracting for Army cloth, blankets, etc.. 
dustry. But we warned then that the your procurement officer is at the Phila- 
whole picture was subject to change. delphia Depot. If there is an officer in 

It has changed—and fortunately it has a nearer depot who happens to be famil- 
become clarified. And so we present § jar with your problems, and if he is 
herewith in as simple a form as possible, 
just what you should do if you are a tex- 
tile manufacturer, or if you are a textile- 
machinery manufacturer—and if you have Maintenance and Repair Parts: 
defense contracts or if you have no de- A: Mills having defense contracts do 
fense contracts. 

If any point isn’t clear, write us about 
it. And we'll bring you news of further 
modifications in procedure as they de- F wf 
velop. And they will probably develop of extremely critical metals, wen as 
fast, as the system is in transition toward @luminum, nickel, copper. ete. Parts 
allocation of all critical materials.—Editor. manufacturers, under OPM _ priority 


NEWS FLASH—As this issue was going to order P-53, are granted a blanket rating 
press the outbreak of war, through °f A-10. This rating enables them to 






IN OCTOBER, we gave in these columns 


authorized to authenticate priority cer- 
tificates, you should contact him instead. 


not need preference rating certificates to 
get maintenance and repair parts for 
existing machinery. except in rare cases 


Japanese attack. made it likely that transi- uy more metal, usually steel and cast 
tion to allocation will now be rapidly ac- iron, to replace what they use in making 
celerated. parts for mills. Simply send your order 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT Thic is Preference Rating Order N« 
PRIORITIES DIVISION P_53 ts purpose is to insure, in sc 
AND EQUIPMES far as possible, continued operation 


PREFERENCE RATING ORDER NO. P-5S3 ) eek mills by giving taveile 


nery manufacturers a_ priority 


ratina f A-10 on maintenance and 


Name of Prodecer 


as repair parts. This is the lowest rat- 
rial § ing for defense deliveries, but it is 
eee eee dad Gapele ot Sigtite machinacy mas epstgnach. & peetervece OuttEe bo kee not as far down the "A" ratings as 

cee en a you miaht think: there are few be- 


tween the "A-I" series and A-I0. 
There is another repair ana mainte- 
nance order, P-22, which covers a 


; rape gee ; 
wide range of industrial plants, in- 


Fr purchase order bas b 


‘ ys 
luding textiles. Both orders have 
Prod { Material which is secessary for the productios of parts for the mais 
. 4 re r of te macbiser 6 ent which will be pbhysicall | ° f 
soopeuens ‘ extile mackisery amd equipmes r physically is the same ratina of A-!0 and they 


to asotber Supplier, of erial which will be physically incorporated isto parts for 


the cabasinanee aak aepele oF San le machinery and equipment fun tion automatically, with no for- 
aterial” meass any commodity, equipmest, accessories, parts, assemblies or prodects of : . 
mal action necessary on the part ot 
Preteresce Rati Preference Rating A-10 is beredy assigned oe 
o* ' ‘ ° 
t erial which is secessary for the productios of parts the mil! » only itference 1 th t 
° C y e 
tile macbinery and equipment, or which will be physi 
P-53 applies to the machinery manu- 
al which will be physically ifcorporateé isto parts 
macbisery aad equipmest 


facturer, whereas P-22 applies to the 


The preference rating berebdy assigned may be applied 


° ‘ “nH 
primary textile mill. If you are un- 
any Supplier who bas bees fursisbed with a signed copy of this Order is the manser specified : | +e »+ i and intena 
Se paruge : : onan t 1y_the rating hereby assigned able t* 3€ repair and maintenance 
Lveries 2 





parts under these two orders, report 
asy Supplier who bas bees fureished with a ' ° re se 
“ reference rating im accordance with paragraph your problem to the Texti e Vivision 
eferesce rating to deliveries to Bim, must 


. Op 
e ony of this Order by signing the acceptance at the end hereof, and file such signed ot OPM. 
py with the Division of Priorities of the Office of Production Mesagemest, asd 








fureish ose adi 1 of this Order, signed ey him is the same masser, to eack of bis 

Suppliers with w s placed « cos order for Material to the delivery 

of which be elects t¢ be prefere t After be bas fursisbed ope such copy ta 

fore 2 aéditiosal copy to that aes ier to cover asy sud 

to be rated The Prodecer or Supplier who bes applied 

all idestify subs equest purchase orders which are covered by the ratiag by spec 

ify a thereos the sumber and serial sember of this Order and the preference rating hereby 
assigned 





Restrictions os Applicatios of Ratia The prefereace rating Beredy assigned shall sot be applied 





waless the Material to be delivered cassot be secured whee required without seach ratiag 
(2) to odtaie Geliveries greater is quastity, of o8 Gates earlier, thas required for the delivery 
® schedule of parts for the maistesasce asd repair of textile macbisery and equipmeat or of 
Material esteriag isto sect parts 








Japanese attack may accelerate change 
to allocation on critical materials 


to your parts manufacturers. You are 
not required to explain whether the 
parts are for defense work or not, but 
it's a good idea to do it anyway. No 
forms are needed. If you don’t get the 
parts, write your contracting officer for 
a supply of Form PD-3. Fill out and 
send to him for authentication. He will 
give you a rating not lower than A-1-I. 
if convinced you can get the parts no 
other way, and will distribute copies to 
interested parties. 

B: Mills without defense contracts, 
or with a small part of their capacity 
occupied with defense work, have 
exactly the same right to maintenance 
and repair parts as do mills with de- 
fense contracts. The aim in extending 
this right to non-defense plants is to 
prevent undue hardship on them, and 
to keep them in repair so they will not 
have to order new machinery. And of 
course many plants. presently unoccu- 
pied with Government work, may be 
needed for war production later. Just 
send in your order. No forms are 
needed. You can appeal to OPM Tex- 
tile Division on form PD-1, but your 
chances of getting a higher rating are 
negligible. 


Expendable Operating Supplies: 

A: Mills having defense contracts, 
and in need of such expendable sup- 
plies as shuttles, heddles. reeds, ete., 
can purchase them in normal quantities 
without preference certificates under 
Order P-53. Order what you want in the 
usual way. The rating of A-10, under 
order P-53, is supposed to cover the 
manufacturer of maintenance parts. 
But if you are refused delivery, apply 
to your contracting officer on form PD-3, 
and if he is convinced you can’t get the 
supplies any other way. he will make 
an effort to get you a higher rating. 

B: Mills without defense contracts, 
are supposed to be able to get operating 
supplies without any certificate, just as 
mills with defense contracts get them. 
If you are refused delivery, then write 
to the Textile Branch of OPM, explain- 
ing your problem and making applica- 
tion on form PD-1 for a higher rating. 


Mills Having Their Own Repair and 
Maintenance Shops: 


A: Mills having defense contracts, 
and owning and operating their own 





maintensnce and repair shops. sheul | 
ask the Textile Division, OPM. for a 
form PD-88. Fill out the form and sub- 
mit to OPM for a rating under Order 
P-53. If you are given this rating, ask 
for a supply of Order P-53 forms. so 
that you can submit one with each of 
your orders to vour metal supplier. 
A-10 should deliver all ordinary metals 
Reasonable 
quantity means a minimum working in- 
ventory. If you need very scarce metals, 
such as brass. chromium. aluminum. 
copper, it is doubtful if A-10 will de- 
liver them. In this case. apply to your 
contracting officer on Form PD-3, ask- 
ing for assistance with a higher rating. 

B: Mills without defense contracts, 
desiring to order metal for their own 
repair and maintenance shops. should 
follow exactly the same procedure as 


in reasonable quantities. 


mills with defense contracts: that is. 
ask Textile Division of OPM for a sup- 
ply of form PD-88. Fill out and submit 
with your order to your metal supplier. 
This form calls for an A-10 rating. and 
should deliver a reasonable quantity. 
In this case. if you don’t get results, 
you have no contracting officer to appeal 
to. Make your application for help to 
the Textile Branch. OPM. Your chances 
are about as good as the A-10 rating. 


Plant Expansion: 
A: Mills 


and wishing 


having defense contracts, 
to expand their plants. in- 
cluding new buildings. new machinery, 
etc.. will find it virtually impossible un- 
less they plan to manufacture some 
hard-to-get textile item. such as duck, 
which can be had from no other source. 
The reason is that OPM believes that 
sufficient textile mill equipment to pro- 
duce all war needs. with civilian supply 
curtailed, is already in place and in 


operation. But if you have a good 
proposition, go to your contracting 


officer personally and tell your story. 
If he he will send you to 
Washington, and tell you whom to see. 
Army and Navy would have to sell your 
proposal to OPM. Don’t bother about 
any forms until negotiations are com- 
pleted. If you should get a rating on a 
plant expansion, it probably would be 
as high as A-2 or A-3. 

B: Plants without defense contracts, 
provided they have the reputation and 
experience, would have about the same 
chance of getting a rating for plant ex- 


approves, 


pansion as would a company that al- 
ready had a contract. provided they 
want to manufacture some textile that 
can't be procured in sufficient quantity 
by Army, the Air Force. or the Navy. 
Put your proposition to the Quarter- 
master General of the Army. or the 
Materiel Division of the Air Corps. or 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of 
the Navy. Remember that it is the 
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This is Form PD-I. It is used by 


anutacturers partially on detense 


and by manufacturers not having 
aeiense ontracts, to apply for pri- 
ority ratinas. Any manutacturer an 


ot these forms by writ 
rities Division of OPM 
or by applying directly to regiona 
OPM offices. You should fill out 


yeT a Supply 


ng to tne Fric 


the 


form in quintuplicate (5). Do not 
send it to any contracting officer 
send it directly to the Textile Div 
sion. This certificate cannot be ex- 
tended by photostati py; a spe 
ial set must be sent to each sub 
suppiier 


Army and Navy who decide what 
is wanted; then it is OPM’s job 
to get it. 


New Machinery to Increase 
Production: 


4: Mills with defense con- 
tracts, and wanting new machin- 
their 
contracting officers. If contracting ofh- 


ery, should call personally upon 


cer approves, he will recommend you 
go to Washington, and see the Quarter- 
master’s officers. QMC, if it approves, 
will go to OPM with the proposition. 
You can’t get it without the backing of 
the Army or Navy. Your product must 
be a military necessity. 

B: If you have no defense contract, 
but 
production, 


increase 
Textile 


machines to 
have OPM, 
Division, as your only recourse, and 


desire new 


you 


your answer almost certainly will be No. 


Replacement of Obsolete Machinery: 
{: Mills having defense contracts, 

and having machines so badly worn out 

or outmoded that they are slowing pro- 

duction, should apply on Form PD-3 

for a special rating, sending it 

to their contracting officers. You 

will have a pretty good chance of 

getting the rating if your ma- 

chines are actually lagging in 

production, But if they are merely 

old, and are still doing pretty 

well, it is clear that replacement 





This is Form PD-3, It is 
direct 


be authenticated by an officer of the 


usea niy tor 


defense ntracts and must 


c 


arm T serv e Tne 


placed 


cr: . 
contract.or by an ofticer famil 


which 
prime 
iar with your requirements. A manu 


ot these 


facturer can get a supply 

forms by writing or asking his n 
tracting fHicer. After filling out 
septuplicate (7), the form should be 
sent ntracting officer for 
authentication. This certificate an 
not be extended by photostatic « Opy: 
a set must be issued to each sub 
supplier with riaina ertificate 


typed n each set 


ro OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


PRIORITIES DIVISION 
WASHINGTON. D.C 


APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE RATING 
Sheet One (page 1 of 4) 


must be the user of the material, equipment, or service, excluding labor, hereinafter called 
* A separate application must be filed for each case presented s each need for specific 
tract (except as may be 
ation, if the material on 
use in completing the same covering contract(s). If orders jentica! material are placed 
with several Suppliers, a separate application must be filed for each Supplier. All information deemed relevant by the 
Applicant should be included in the application form; if space does not so permit, s supplemental typewritten statement 
may be attached. APPLICANT WILL RETAIN QUINTUPLICATE, AND SUBMIT COMPLETED APPLICATION IN 
QUADRUPLICATE TO DIRECTOR OF PRIORITIES, OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. PLEASE USE TYPEWRITER 


Each case” 
n I which can be filled by s single Supplier and which is for use in completing @ specifi 
set forth im Par. 46). Thus, separate orders with a Supplier may be o 

each order is similar and for 


ered by a single 


rence Rating on the following mate valued at $ . mm 
Promised Delivery 
Name and Description of Material te(s) 


ITEM 1 
Unit Quantities 
ITEM 2 
Unit Quantities 
ITEM 3 
Unit Quantities. 
ITEM 4 
Unit Quantities 
ITEM 5. 
Unit Quantities 
ITEM 6 
Unit Quantities —_ 





order for which has been placed by Applicant with: (If order not placed, check here () and explain why 
under Par. 6 a.) 


Supplier's address 


Dated 
Purchaser's Plant 


ssary, delivery 


Applicant's Order No. 
*Delivery Dates are arrival 


ery Installment del: 
partial delweres will 


hedules may 


eries must be scheduled 
pe attached as a part hereof 
e080 


terial at 
nts. If 





would take too much metal to justify 
the replacement. You probably cannot 
get any rating merely for replacing old 
machines. 

B: Mills that have no defense con- 
tracts would find it practically impos- 
sible to get a rating on replacement of 
any machinery, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. You have the privilege 
of applying to OPM on a Form PD-1. 


New Machinery for Balancing 
Production: 

A: Mills having defense contracts, 
can get occasional or small numbers of 
new machines for balancing production 
if potential appreciable increase in pro- 
duction can be shown. This would be 
particularly true in the case of twisters, 
and combers. If you need this type of 


ro. 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
PRIORITIES DIVISION 
WASHINGTON. © ¢ 


PREFERENCE RATING CERTIFICATE 


1. In accordance with Section 2 (a) of the Act of June 28, 1940 (Pub. 671, 76th Cong. 3d. Sess.) 


is hereby assigned to the item(s) described below 





Preference Rating 
Army or Navy Contract No 


covered b U.S 
placed with 


Name 
Address 
By 


Unit Approx 


Kequired 
Name and description of item(s) Quantivies alue Delivery Date(s) 


WHEN PREFERENCE RATING IS ASSIGNED TO MATERIAL ‘ON A SUBCONTRACT RELATED TO 
THE PRIME CONTRACT NAMED IN PARAGRAPH 1, PARAGRAPH 2 MUST ALSO BE COMPLETED 
, Uf the Certificate « not to be extended to 4 subcontractor, the counte 
mgning U.S. Government officral will rubber stamp Paragraph 2° VOLT 
2. In accordance with Section 2 (a) of the Act of June 2%, 1940, Preference Rating 
hereby assigned to the material described below valued at $ 
for deliver 


dered from the Supplier by 
with the following Dehvery Schedule 


Purchaser's 
Onder Ne. 


n accordan 


Date of 


Name and description of item « Order 


“DELIVERY SCHEDULE | '* Detverr | BM Detvery | M4 Deurery | an Denewry 
ITEM 1 

Unit Quantities 

ITEM 2 

Unit Quantite 

ITEM 3 

Unit Quantities 

ITEM 4 


Unit Quantities sesamiae . = a 


Installment delweries must be scheduled 
meet requirements |{ necessary, deliwery schedules may be attached 04 @ part hereof 


*Delswery Dates are arrival date of materral ot Purchaser's Plant 
when partial deliseries will 


od (She REVERSE SOE 

















1. Application te hereby made for itesuance of Preference Rating Order “o. P- 


4. 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION POR PREFERENCE Ba?lW ORDER 


Ineert oumber of Order mentioned in the announcement) t» the undersigned. : 


- It te Beredy Recommended that (Check @ or b 
Preference Rating Order Bo. 


Application for Preference Wating Orcor 8 


Reasons 
(Chief, Industrie) Branch P:io g Mectaiiet 
Ieeuance of Preference Rating Order recomrended 1) Pargrer ie S*teby approved 


Devt rect 








thing. apply to your contracting officer 
on Form PD-3 for a special rating. 

B: A firm having no defense contract, 
should apply to OPM on Form PD-1, 
but the chances of success are small. 


Dyestuffs: 

1: Mills with defense contracts: The 
chief shortage in dyes is in the vat 
classification. If you have a defense con- 
tract. and cannot get vat dyes. report 
by letter directly to the Textile Branch 
of OPM, with a duplicating letter to 
your contracting officer, who will take 
the matter up with the offices of the 
Quartermaster General, who in turn will 
contact OPM, 
formal control, so that defense gets first 
crack at 
form of 


Vat dyes are under in- 


This is a 
Finishing 


available stocks. 
allocation. plants 
using vat dyes are now asked to report 
monthly requirements to OPM. 


have difficulty 


If you 
getting other than vat 
dye, write directly to your contracting 
ofhcer. In either case. there are no 
preference rating certificates to fill out. 
as these materials are not subject to 
priorities control, 

B: Mills without contracts, wanting 
dyestuffs, can report by letter to the 
Textile Division of OPM, but with small 


chance ot sUCCReSS, 


Manufacturing Supplies: 

Mills having defense contracts, and 
wanting starches, gums, ete., not on the 
critical list but hard to get should not 
fill out any forms but should write to 
OPM. The same procedure is suggested 
for mills without defense contracts. 


Yarns: 


{: Mills having defense contracts, fill 


out Form PD-3 for whatever yarn is 


necessary, and send to contracting ofh- 


_ 


ae eoanancinmtenainnD 


This is Form PD-88. It serves several 
By ° . ase 

r ocse the O 25 S tem 

(Legal Bame of applicant) Sirnsture and Titl of Official) purposes n ne priorities system 
. ° . 2, » ' 
but in the textile industry iT 1S used 

(Address) Date oniy by textile machinery manuta 
2. Type of Producte Manufactured or Services Benicred, which qual! 7 a>plicant for turers fT yeT M 5 ana DY Ni S 
Priority Order, in accordsnre with accowpanyiry én ~icanent or ‘ne ructiones 
} TnNeir Own repair ana aint 
nance snops wn nave aetense Cc 

tracts. You can get a supply of PD 

T eit c ° 

Bo r iextile Vivis n OPM. F 

ut, and submit it with your order t 

your me tals supplier. This f ar 
3tina a ' A 10 under order 
r-O3 and it shoulda deli r aginary 

rea nabdle a 
For Use of Division cf Pr’or'tise 





cer. A rating of A-1-I, which is 
carried by cloth in general, will 
be extended to cover the yarn. 

B: Mills not having defense 
orders, apply to the Textile Di- 
vision, OPM. 


Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers: 





Vetal for maintenance and re- 
pair parts: OPM order P-53 was 
set up to make it possible for manufac- 
turers of maintenance and repair parts 
to maintain a steady flow of metal neces- 
sary to keep existant textile machinery 
in operation, regardless of whether the 
mill has defense orders. Aim is to keep 
all textile plants in repair so they won't 
have to order new machinery and so 
Any textile 
machinery manufacturer who wants to 
apply for the A-10 provided by P-53 
should fill out Form PD-88 and submit 
to OPM. Textile Division. 
given this rating. 


labor will not be displaced. 


If you are 
ask for a supply of 
Order P-53. so that you can submit one 
with each of your orders to your metal 
suppliers. \-10 should deliver all 
ordinary metals in reasonable quanti- 
ties. Reasonable quantity means a mini- 
mum workable inventory. If you are 
unable to get the necessary metals with 
the A-10 rating. to make parts for your 
customers holding defense contracts. 
ask them to apply to their contracting 
officers for a special rating on Form 
PD-3. naming you as their supplier. 
This rating can be extended on another 
certificate to your supplier. At the same 
time report your problem to Textile 
Branch. OPM. 

Vetal for new machinery: The only 
way you can get a rating for metal for 
new machinery is for your customers 
holding defense contracts to convince 
their contracting officers that such ma- 
chinery is necessary for completion of 
contracts held by them. Your custome: 
fills out a PD-3 form, naming you as his 
supplier, which he sends to his contract- 
ing officer for authentication. If this 
certificate is authenticated, you can then 
ask the same contracting officer to ex- 
tend the rating on a second PD-3 form 
to your metal supplier. If your cus- 


tomer has no defense orders, or a small 
percentage of defense orders, a PD-1 
form should be sent by him to Textile 
Branch, OPM, with a letter stating why 
he needs the equipment. If a rating is 
granted by OPM, for the completed 
machinery, you can*ask OPM to extend 
the rating to your metal supplier. 
Expendable operating — supplies: 
Manufacturers of heddles. reeds, shut- 
tles. spinning rings. etc., can apply for 
an A-10 rating under Order P-53, to aid 
them in metal 
necessary to manufacture sufficient ex- 


securing delivery of 
pendable operating supplies to keep 
existant machinery in operation, regard- 
less of whether the mill has defense 
contracts. The aim is to keep all exist- 
ing machinery operating so as to pre- 
vent undue hardships on the mill and 
displacement of labor. Any textile ma- 
chinery manufacturer who wants to 
apply for the A-10 provided by P-53, 
should fill out Form PD-88 and submit 
to OPM. Textile Division. If you are 
given this rating ask for a supply of 
Order P-53. so that you can submit one 
with each of your orders to your metal 
A-10 should deliver all ordi- 
nary metals in reasonable quantities. 
Reasonable quantity means a minimum 
workable inventory. If you are unable 


suppliers. 


to get the necessary metals with the 
\-10 rating, to make parts for your 
customers holding defense contracts, 
ask them to apply to their contracting 
officers for a special rating on Form 
PD-3, naming you as their supplier. 
This rating can be extended on another 
certificate to supplier. At the 
same time report your problem to Tex- 
tile Branch, OPM. Another possibility 
of getting relief, if you are selling a 


your 


considerable portion of your output to 
mills holding defense contracts, is to 
report your problems, in person, to the 
awarded the 
be that this 
officer can suggest some special form 
of relief. 


contracting officer who 


prime contracts. It may 


All special problems involving textile 
machinery should be reported to OPM. 
Vote: In 
you are informed that, without a de- 


several instances above, 
fense contract, your chances of getting 
If failure to get 
materials actually will disemploy many 


a rating are small. 


of your workers, it is suggested that you 
appeal to the office of Sidney Hillman, 
Director of the Labor Relations Divi- 
sion, OPM, Washington, 

Another Suggestion: Don't sit back 
in awe of defense and military official- 
dom, and wait for them to spring all 
If you can make a 
material faster or better than it’s being 
done, speak up. If you have a material 
that will substitute for something now 
hard to get. tell the Army. Tell the 
Navy. Tell the Marines! 


the bright ideas. 
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War: And Its Effect on Textiles 


Infinitely greater burden on production, 


By DOUGLAS 6. WOOLF 


THE WAR WITH JAPAN is only hours 
old as this issue is scheduled to go to 
press. Consequently, in this last-minute 
page which we are inserting, we can 
give only tentative indications of what 
it may mean to the textile industry. 
Shocking as was the attack by Japan, 
it is not a shock to business in the 
sense that it finds the latter unprepared. 
Actual warfare will mean inevitably a 
sharp increase in government purchases 
of textiles. No one knows how much of 
an increase there is to be made in the 
army. but it may be increased by al- 
most any imaginable factor. The fanci- 
ful stories, heard heretofore, of any 
army up to 5,000,000, or even more, 
may become fact. This will place a very 
serious burden upon production facili- 
ties, already working at 100%. How- 
ever it would also divert. for the time 
being, the threat of a collapse, due to 
possible inventory accumulations in dis- 
tributing outlets, which was becoming 
dimly apparent on the textile horizon, 
to some observers. 

On the other hand, this increase in 
government purchasing will still fur- 
ther reduce the possibility of produc- 
tion for civilian use, because of short- 
age of both material and labor. That is 
the most important specific effect in 
textiles discernible at this writing. 

Naturally. every form of control 
which has been imposed upon indus- 
try will be strengthened, up to the 
point of practically complete domina- 
tion. The government can, and to the 
necessary extent will, tell industry what 
to make, and in what quantity, and at 
what price. No longer does any such 
control have to wait on legislation. In 
war, government is supreme, even in a 
democracy—and rightly so. 

The effect on the priority system, out- 
lined in the foregoing three pages, is 
one of the most interesting phases of 
the industrial problem. As indicated 
in the introduction to that article, there 
has been going on a gradual shift of 
the priority system to the allocation 
system. Some observers were under the 
impression that the outbreak of war 
would mean the immediate imposition 
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with curtailment of profit margins 


of a 100% allocation system. The more 
reasonable expectation is that there will 
be a gradual trausition, but of course 
that transition will be accelerated by 
the outbreak of the war. 

Taxes of course may be expected to 
increase to almost any degree. How- 
ever, in view of the previous word of 
the treasury, it is unlikely that any new 
taxes will be made retroactive to 1941. 

At first blush, it might seem likely 
that war would hasten the enactment 
of legislation limiting profits. However 
there is this to be considered—when 
the enemy wins an initial victory, the 
country becomes so aroused to the im- 
portance of an all-out effort that it is 
a question of production and not of 
how much production costs. 

As to price control, the further re- 
striction of output of materials for ci- 
vilian use would tend toward further 
speculation and inflation. Consequently 
price control becomes even more neces- 
sary, and presumably the final enact- 
ment of some sort of price legislation 
would be hastened. 

The net effect of all these and many 
other considerations upon the textile in- 
dustry will be a continuation of record- 
breaking production with, it is to be 
hoped, the almost immediate discard of 
the 40-hour week limitation—plus a con- 
tinually decreasing profit margin. Be- 
yond that there might also loom the 
possibility of the gradual elimination of 
marginal plants as allocation of mate- 
rials and of labor becomes more and 
more a reality. This has happened in 
England and could easily happen here. 

Fortunately no price is too high to 
pay for doing the job this country has 
taken on, and doing it quickly and well. 


BY BRANCHES of the industry. the fol- 
lowing probabilities stand out: 

Cotton Goods—Outbreak of hostilities 
has no immediate effect on available 
supplies of raw cotton, nor any likely 
effect over a period including the 1942 
crop. Consumption will continue at a 
high rate in textile mills and further 
takings for non-textile purposes may de- 
velop. In cotton goods there will be in- 
creased scarcity of materials for civilian 
use which come off looms adapted for 


military fabrics. particularly duck. Bag 
requirements will involve more Osna- 
burg yardage. Civilian lines will doubt- 
less be simplified in harmony with what 
is available after first serving military 
need. 

Wool Goods—The raw wool supply 
faces certain limitation as direct result 
of war in the Pacific. Shipments from 
\ustralia will doubtless be held up at 
least until it becomes a military neces- 
sity to get them through, which is not 
yet. Atlantic shipments of wool from 
South America and South Africa are 
likely to meet added hazards. Present 
supplies in this country are adequate, 
but with the threat to shipping, it is 
possible that government control of the 
supply on an allocation basis, lately 
talked about in some quarters, will be- 
come a reality. Loomage for civil needs 
will decline as military demand _ is 
stepped up. Simplification of lines will 
be undertaken. Use of substitutes, either 
reworked wool or rayon, will increase. 
Rayon—There is likely to be further 
government control by division between 
various branches of the industry, for the 
purpose of filling the gap in civil needs 
due to military need of other fibers. This 
has already developed as protection for 
hosiery mills which formerly used silk. 
and may be extended if control over 
wool supplies is exercised. 

Silk—New supplies of raw silk are defi- 
nitely out of the picture. Those now in 
this country will, as previously ruled. be 
devoted to military needs. It seems 
probable that ways will be found for 
accumulation and use of waste silk 
which have so far been passed over. 
Knitting—Added military demand will 
be felt for shirts, drawers and half-hose. 
Full-fashioned mills will probably run 
as trade permits on fibers other than 
silk. 

Processing—The war development will 
further increase the scarcity of vat col- 
ors for civil use; also similarly affecting 
other chemicals, such as chlorine, for- 
maldehyde, and many starches, gums 
and oils. There will be further substitu- 
tion and conservation of these critical 
materials. Do what finishers may, there 
will follow a lowering of standards in 
civilian goods. 
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In Knitting Rayon Hosiery 


Full-fashioned manufacturers must pay 
due heed to properties of yarns used 


A QUICK SOLUTION cannot be expected 
to all the problems encountered by 
knitters of full-fashioned hosiery who 
are attempting to use rayon in place of 
silk. The solution can be hastened, how- 
ever, if hosiery manufacturers will first 
formulate a clear idea of what they are 
trying to accomplish. The vast major- 
ity of knitters are thinking of rayon as 
a substitute for silk 
oring to produce rayon hosiery which 


they are endeav- 


imitates as nearly as possible the ap- 
pearance of silk hosiery. The accom- 
panying chart prepared by the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
and showing sizes of rayon and other 
varns that may be used to replace silk 
is indicative of this trend. There is a 
growing feeling, however, that this is 
the wrong approach—that a better pro- 
cedure would be to develop those types 
of rayon full-fashioned hosiery which 
will be most serviceable and yet sufh- 
ciently attractive to be saleable. 

\t there lack of 
information on the most suitable yarn 


present is a real 


for producing rayon full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. Much of the information 


which is availal-le is contradictory or 


gages 


inconclusive. Possibly the most authori- 
tative data are the recommendations on 
full-fashioned 
hosiery issued in October by the N.A. 


constructions for rayon 
H.M. A summary of these recommenda- 
tions follows: 


75 den. 
Leg Yarns 


12 and 45 gage 
12 gage 
34 to 42 courses 
20 to 40 t.p.i. 


15 gage 


per in. 


36 to 42 courses per in, 
20 to 40 t.p.i. 


100 den. 
Leg Yarns 


39 to 45 gage 
39 to 42 gage 
30 to 38 courses 


per in. 


15 gage 
32 to 40 courses 
1S: to. 35 t.p.1. 


per in. 
Welt Yarns 
(For welts without loose courses) 


12 to 51 gage 
28 to 36 courses per in. 
10 to 20 t.i. 


150 den. 
Lee Yarns 


g 
39 to 42 gage 
28 to 38 courses per in. 


10: to 25 tpi. 


Welt Yarns 
(For welts without loose courses) 


39 to 45 gage 
24 to 32 courses per in. 
8 to 15 t.p.i. 


It is to that the 
maximum turns per inch recommended 


interesting note 


above for 75-den. and 100-den. leg yarns 











sizes. twists, courses per inch, and 15 to 35. t.p.i. correspond with the final turns per inch 
COMMERCIAL YARN COUNTS OF RAYON, NYLON, COTTON AND WORSTED 
(By commercial yarn counts is meant, the nearest manufactured yarn count) 
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decided upon by Crepe de Chine, Inc., 
for Ray de Chine yarns of 75- and 100- 
den., respectively. On the other hand, 
as J. A. Van Laer pointed out recently 
in Daily News Record, European prac- 
tice generally has been to employ rayon 
yarns with fewer turns per inch; for 
example 75-den. with 10 to 25 t.p.i., and 
100-den. with 10 t.p.i. The difference 
between European practice and that 
recommended in this country is signifi- 
cant in that manufacturers in Europe 
have, for the most part, not attempted 
to make rayon full-fashioned hosiery 
imitate silk, but have endeavored to 
produce serviceable stockings at a low 
cost. - 

A prerequisite to successful use of 
rayon in full-fashioned hosiery is a good 
acquaintance with the properties of the 
various types of yarn employed and the 
effect of twisting and other operations 
on those properties. Comparatively lit- 
tle information on effect of twist on 
rayon properties has been published, 
and further study is necessary. How- 
ever, results of one investigation § re- 
ported in the October, 1931, issue of 
the National Bureau. of Standards 
Journal of Research indicate, for exam- 
ple, that the breaking strength of 150- 
den. viscose rayon yarn is not mate- 
rially changed with an increase in twist 
up to about 20 t.p.i., but that the 
strength decreases when over 20 t.p.i. of 
twist are inserted. The same investiga- 
tion showed that there is a general ten- 
dency for stretch at break to decrease 
as twist is increased. Other studies have 
shown that the elasticity of 75-den. 
rayon increases slightly and the diam- 
eter of the yarn decreases slightly with 
twist until about 25 t.p.i. have been im- 
parted; above 25 t.p.i. there is no 
further increase in elasticity and the 
diameter begins to increase. 

Tests conducted in the laboratories 
of United States Testing Co., and re- 
ported in the October issue of that com- 
pany’s Service Bulletin indicate that 
the differences in wear between rayon 
reinforced hosiery and silk, Nylon, or 
cotton hosiery are some- 
three times higher in 
favor of the latter. For example, rayon 
reinforced hosiery was found to last up 
to 75 hours. whereas silk, Nylon, or 
cotton reinforced hosiery has been 
known to last from 140 to 160 hours. 
There have been many complaints by 
consumers that rayon reinforced areas 


reinforced 


times two or 


of hosiery do not last as long as those 
areas reinforced by either silk, Nylon, 


or cotton. The statement continues: 


“We are of the opinion that the sub- 
stitute yarns [rayon] used in the hosiery 
industry are being substituted in the 
wrong place. We think that it would be 
well worth trying to manufacture some 
hosiery with the substitute yarns in the 
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boot area and with silk, Nylon or cot- 
ton as reinforcing yarns.” 

Another point which the knitter 
should consider is that made in the 
following statement from the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association: “It is 
the opinion of informed hosiery buyers 
and technicians that rayon and Nylon 
should not be combined in the same 
stocking. Even when dry, rayon is a 
much softer fiber than Nylon and there 
is the likelihood that in use the Nylon 
fiber will cut through the rayon fiber 
at the point where the welt and the 
boot are joined, Some stores are refus- 
ing to handle Nylon when combined 
with rayon and predict a return ratio 





of more than 25%, if such stockings 
are sold. Nylon may be combined with 
cotton with better results so far as wear 
is concerned, although hosiery men are 
ot the opinion that the introduction of 
cotton will create more sales 
ance. On the other hand, rayon and silk 
may be combined with good results.” 


resist- 


It is unfortunate that too many hos- 
iery manufacturers, in attempting to 
substitute rayon for silk, are doing so 
more or less blindly. Flooding of the 
market with worthless stockings can be 
avoided. But there is no time to be 
wasted if the knitters are to learn how 
to produce serviceable rayon hosiery 
before the supply of silk is exhausted. 





GOVERNMENT DOES PROMOTION JOB FOR 
COTTON HOSIERY 


Paulette Goddard admiring her new gold-colored sheer 





OEM Defense photo 


crepe lisle hosiery 


which is in keeping with the new fashion trend of having hosiery blend in 


color with evening dress. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is reported to have ordered 


a dozen pairs of black lisle full-fashioned hosiery from Belmont (N. H. 


Hosiery Co. 


Above photo is one of a number lately distributed by the 


Government for the promotion of cotton hosiery 
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Crank Turners or Basic Thinkers 


Latter are needed now, Col. Chevalier 
tells No. Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 


SERIOUS DISCUSSION and carefree play 
were combined perfectly at the annual 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association convention held last month 
at Pinehurst, N. C. The serious talk re- 
volved around the progress of our coun- 
try through the present emergency and 
the part to be played by the textile in- 
dustry; play consisted of golf. skeet. 
bridge, and other social activities. At 
the business session the speaker was 
Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher of 
Business Week, who stressed the im- 
portance of fundamental thinking as a 
necessity in the current crises instead 
f being mere “crank turners.” 

In his address to the members. W. H. 
Entwistle, vice-president and general 
manager of Entwistle Mfg. Co.. Rock- 
ingham, N. C., and president of the 
association, cited TExTILE WorLp’s 
index of textile activity as an indicator 
of the all-time high of present produc- 
tion, but admonished textile men to 
accept the condition as transitory and 
abnormal, built on the unstable founda- 
tions of hectic defense buying and ex- 
panded purchasing power of the public. 
“Our industry.” he said “must operate 
under compulsions of the public neces- 
sity. It now belongs to the public wel- 
fare. It must now be dedicated to the 
national interest. No longer is it to be 
conducted as an end unto itself, or as 
an end for ourselves, our capital, oun 
services, or our managements. The ex- 
treme national emergency, ever and ever 
becoming increasingly urgent and crit- 
ical, forces us as individuals to consider 
our industry as no more than a means 
to the larger end of national defense.” 

Following is an abstract of Col. Che- 
valier’s address: 

“The very first point that I want to 
make is this one: that the defense effort 
does not mean simply that a certain 
number of American businesses are get- 
ting large orders from the Government 
for certain commodities. The real pic- 
ture is that we. in this economy of ours. 
have given birth to a new industry in 
the United States. a new industry 
greater in magnitude and dominance 
and urgency than any industry which 
has ever been inserted into the Ameri- 
can economy. I refer to the industry 
that we call armament or national de- 
fense or what-have-you. 
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W. H. Entwistle delivering the president's 


address, with W. H. Ruffin, newly 


president, in the backgrouna 


elected 


“T refer to the magnitude of this in- 
dustry. Let’s get a yardstick. In 1929 
the automotive industry reached its 
peak at something less than $5.000.000.- 
000 worth of its products. Today we 
spend on our national defense over $14.- 
000.000.000 a year, or three times the 
magnitude of the automotive industry 
at its peak. And they tell us that by 
the middle of next year we are going 
to have to be producing in defense some- 
thing at the rate of $30.000.000.000 a 
year, or six times as much as the auto- 
motive industry at its peak. That is some 
industry. 

“But magnitude is not the part of this 
job that makes the problem, the very 
critical problem: it is the urgency, the 
time element. which is the critical prob- 
lem. It took the United States some- 
thing like 20 years to absorb the $5.000.- 
000.000 automotive industry painlessly 

painlessly, that is, to all intents and 
purposes. I don't believe that we would 


have any difheulty in absorbing even a 
$30.000.000.000 defense effort if we 





sddressina the 


could spread it out over another 20 
years. 10 years. or even five years; but 
we don’t have the time and that is why 
I want to emphasize the urgency of all 
this. and the urgency is what makes the 
problem. It is the urgency of this indus- 
try that gives it a monopoly backed by 
the full powers of the national govern- 
ment to take the pick of our national 
resources and our national skills and 
our national facilities of every sort. 

“And of course the primary effect of 
this urgency is upon the economic ther- 
mostat which we call the price system. 
Ordinarily we operate under a thermo- 
static control. But when we come to a 
period like the present, with the tremen- 
dous urgency, when we must have quick 
use of our resources. then the ther- 
mostat does not work. It means that for 
the time being we have had to abandon 
the thermostatic operation, the auto- 
matic control of price and supply and 
demand, in favor of the conscious, de- 
liberate, manual control. 

“And further I think that we are 
headed more and more for allocation 
of supplies and materials, rather than 
the issuance of pieces of paper called 
priorities. And I would rather have 
50% of my requirements in materials 
than to have 100% of my requirements 
in pieces of paper when there are no 
materials to be had for those pieces of 
paper! 

“Now. there are two or three contro- 
versial questions that are very much 
in the minds of people. First. there is 
the matter of what this emergency effort 
is going to do to our standard of living. 
I am not satisfied in my own mind that 
of necessity this defense effort inevit- 
ably means that there is to be an abase- 
ment of the American standard of living 
at all. Let me illustrate. Suppose a na- 
tion has a productivity capacity of 75 
units of anything, and suppose that we 
need 25 units of capacity for the de- 
fense program. Well, you say that 
means, then, that we will have left only 
50 units of capacity to take care of our 
normal needs, that is. to maintain our 
standard of living. That’s right. But 
suppose you increase the productivity 
of the country from 75 to 100 units. 
Then you could take out 25 units of the 
productivity for the national defense and 
you sould still have left 75 units of 
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productivity to meet the normal needs 
of the people, or the standard of living. 
The point that I am trying to make is 
that nobody knows what the defense 
effort will do to our standard of living 
until someone can put a yardstick on 
the potential productivity of the Ameri- 
can people. All I am sure of is that for 
the last decade we weren't realizing 
anywhere near the productivity of the 
American people. 

“Suppose that we have put to work all 
the idle men and all the idle factories, 
does that mean that we have reached 
the limit of our productive capacity? 
Not at all. It only means that we have 
reached the limit of our productive ca- 
pacity under whatever arbitrary restric- 
tions we have put upon it. Let me illus- 
trate: If we have said in this country 
that it is socially desirable to have a 
maximum work-week of 40 hours per 
man we have arbitrarily put a restric- 
tion on the productivity that we can 
have as a people. Now then, what is the 
standard of living we achieve with a 
productivity we can have under that 
restriction? Whatever it is. we achieve 
it. but there is nothing sacred about 40 
hours per week. 

“Therefore, | say we don’t know what 
we are going to do to our standard of 
living until we find out how hard the 
American people are willing to work to 
increase their productivity and see 
what they have left for their personal 
gratification after they have taken care 
of their No. 1 job, national defense. 

“Now, there is another controversial 
point and that is this idea that we have 
got to kill off American business now in 
order to carry on the defense effort. 

“There are only three sources from 
which the Federal Government gets its 
money. One is from taxes on personal 
incomes, another is from taxes on busi- 
ness profits, and the other comes from 
excise or sales taxes on transactions. 
Now it is perfectly obvious that you 
can't pay the defense bill with taxes on 
the defense industry. That would be just 
taking money out of one pocket and put- 
ting it in the other; it would be a case 
of the Government putting out money 
on taxes and taking back some of the 
taxes. The only place from which you 
can derive revenue that would offset the 
expense of the defense program is from 
taxes levied against non-defense busi- 
ness activities, taxes levied upon the 
salaries of people engaged in non-de- 
fense work, on the profit, yes, on the 
profit, of business engaged in non-de- 
fense work; and the transactions that 
take place in non-defense business. So, 
somebody has got to buy something and 
somebody has got to sell something, and 
somebody has got to work at producing 
non-defense products; some businesses 
have to make profits out of non- 
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defense activity if you are going to have 
Federal revenues to help pay the de- 
fense bill. Therefore, it seems to me 
that right now we should be devoting a 
lot of our thought to maintaining con- 
sumer business at the maximum possible 
peak consistent with carrying out the 
defense program. 

“Now I know that there are a great 
many things in the present picture that 
frighten us, a great many conditions in 
our own country that frighten us, and 
the rules of the game governing them 
frighten us. But who knows that the 
rules will remain as they are? 

“I don’t accept anything as fixed and 
constant. And if we don’t accept things 
as fixed and constant, I don’t think we 
need be bowed down by despondency as 
we approach the job. If each of us does 
his own job and in tackling this does 
the best he knows how, then we can 
hope and work for a change in heart, a 
change in technique, and a change in 
methods on the part of everyone in- 
volved, so that the whole job will get 
done by cooperation of everybody.” 


ge 


IN THE ANNUAL SAFETY CONTEST 
conducted by the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission, prizes went to the 
following plants. each of which won its 
group contest: Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Plant I, Charlotte, N. C.; Wennonah 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Mayfair 
Div. of Burlington Mills Corp.. Burling- 
ton, N. C.; and Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greenshoro, N. C. The former three 








completed the contest without a_lost- 


time accident, and the last named had 
a rate of 0.69 lost-time accidents per 
million man hours. 

The members accepted and passed a 
resolution opposing the tentative box 
standards for middling spotted cotton 
which have been submitted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the rea- 
son given was that such box standards 
would allow cotton of that grade to be 
tendered on New York futures contract, 
debasing the contract. 

Officers elected for the next year are: 
William H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton Mills, 
Durham, N. C., president; Ellison A. 
Smyth III, Balfour (N.C.) Mills, Ist 
vice-president; R. A. Spaugh, Jr., Wash- 
ington Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 2nd 
vice-president; Hunter Marshall, Char- 
lotte, N. C., secretary-treasurer. New 
directors are: 1. B. Covington, Wades- 
boro, N. C.. J. Frank Wilson, Spray, 
N. C.. Julian Robertson, Salisbury, 
N. C.. W. R. Suttenfield, Mount Holly, 
N. C., B. B. Hayes, Lenoir, N. C., and 
W. K. Mauney, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

Golf prizes for members were won by 
Wek: Hazelwood, High Point, N. C. for 
low net, and Maj. Stuart W. Cramer, 
Jr.. for low gross; associate member 
prizes went to C. D. Gray, Gastonia, 
N. C., for low net, and W. J. Yates, 
Charlotte, N. C., for low gross. Skeet 
prizes were awarded in the following 
order: Harvey Moore, Charlotte, Walter 
Gayle, Charlotte. Jim Sandridge, Char- 
lotte, and W. H. Entwistle, Rockingham. 
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Why Does the QM Reject Fabrics? 


Army supplies the answers, in exclusive 
interviews for ‘Textile World readers 


By HOWARD P. GALLOWAY 


“YOU'LL BE DOING US A FAVOR,” the 
“and also helping your 
industry, if you will publish articles 


Colonel said 
listing the more numerous types of de- 


fects in Army fabrics, and giving in- 


go about 


formation on how mills can 
eliminating them.” 

That sounded good to us, SO we went 
into a huddle with the technical men 
at Philadelphia QM Depot, and tracked 
defects 
encountered. As _ everybody 


QM and alike—the 


percentage of fabrics which the Army 


down the causes of most fre- 
quently 
knows mill-men 
finds it necessary to reject is high. Too 
high. This works hardship on mills 
which are making every effort to give 
the (Army the goods it needs. And it is 
just as hard on overworked QM’ers who 
are doing their darndest to get the 
goods they have to have. 

It should be pointed out that many 
mill men feel QM _ is unnecessarily 
stringent in its examination of fabrics, 
and too ready to reject for even slight 
imperfections. Particularly is this the 
case. they say, in view of the great de- 
mand for fabrics, and the present over- 
worked condition of the industry in try- 
ing to meet Army-set delivery dates and 
thus avoid being penalized. For ex- 
ample, fabrics have been rejected be- 
cause of uneven shearing and_ insuff- 
many textile men 
believe to be quite satisfactory for the 


cient cover, which 
use for which they are intended. 

In this article we give you some of 
the answers to the question posed in our 
title. These are the answers relating to 
Later arti- 


knitted 


materials 


woolen and worsted fabrics. 


cles will cover cotton coods, 


products, and other textile 
the QM procures. 

Public Enemy No. 1 of both woolen 
Army fabrics is SHADE. 
Manufacturers send all sorts and kinds 
of colors to Philadelphia labelled “‘olive- 


drab.” 


room. with as neal 


and worsted 


The Army has fitted up a special 
100°% perfect light 
as possible, for examining these colors. 
It has 
which are believed to be as lenient as is 
feasible. And it accepts 
can. But 
somewhere in 


also. set up color tolerances. 


practically 


every shipment it possibly 


there has to be a limit 
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deciding what is OD, and what isn’t. 
\ good many shipments are outside that 
limit. 

Shade troubles are generally more 
serious on woolen fabrics than worsteds. 
according to the Army’s experience to 
date. Defects of other sorts, however. 
are much more widespread on worsteds 
than woolens. One reason for this latte: 
lies in the fact that worsted mills have 
so far been harder pressed. since QM 
is buying much greater quantities of 
wersted fabrics than 

One of the reasons behind off-shade 


woolens. 


worsted fabrics is the general lack of 
vertical integration in the worsted in- 
dustry. Many weaving mills depend on 
commission top dyers and commission 





spinners. Naturally, this arrangement 
permits of less shade control by the 
weaver. Commission dyers and_ spin- 
ners, on the other hand, are experienc- 
ing a heavy rush of business, and the 
Opinion is expressed in some quarters 
that they have in some instances been 
attempting to production 
through their plants than is consistent 
with good workmanship. 


off-shade 


justifiably be blamed on either dyer or 


push more 


Not always can troubles 
spinner, however. Many mills now pro- 
ducing Army fabrics have had little or 
no previous OD experience. Sometimes, 
therefore, even though both dyeing and 
spinning are satisfactory, the shade of 
the fabric as finally shipped is not cor- 


Inspection of Army cloth at Philadelphia QM Depot by civilian examiner 














Three causes of rejections: A, |8-0z. serge having shear marks: B, |2-0z. lining 
cloth with shear cuts; C, 32-0z. overcoating showing specks 


rect. Over-fulling. over-decating, over- 
pressing, and/or improper scouring can 
cause sufficient shade change to result 
in rejection by the QM. Difficulties 
traceable to the last named factor are 
aggravated by the increasing difficulty 
in obtaining certain soaps and oils used 
in finishing these fabrics. 


FILLING SHADE BARS are another de- 
fect responsible for rejection of much 
yardage. At the QM we saw being run 
over the perch a piece which was a 
horrible example of the unevenness of 
some cloth shipped to the Army as first 
quality. We watched the perching of 
probably half of this and _ it 
seemed the examiners stopped to string 


piece, 


a shade bar at least as often as every 
couple of yards, and frequently at much 
shorter intervals, 

Mixed filling yarn is a prime cause 
of these light and/or dark bars. An- 
other is in not 
shuttles 
properly, 


number of 
filling 
three. or at the 


using a 
sufficient to 
Certainly 

two, 


mix the 


very least should be considered 
the minimum safe number of shuttles. 
Yet, it is said some mills are trying to 
produce the cloth with only one shuttle. 
This. as one civilian QM employee put 
it, is “dynamite.” 

Shear marks, shear cuts. and uneven 
shearing have also been responsible for 
some rejections. 

Specks in finished fabrics are an- 
other of the defects which are causing 
the Army to place the “Rejected” stamp 
quantities of cloth. 
Poor combing is believed to be the 
answer here. The nation’s worsted comb- 


ers are very busy. A 


on considerable 


result of this is 
that stock is not always cleaned as much 
as it should be. Also, there is a tend- 
ency not to recomb wool, even though 
the necessity may be evident. 
Excessive shrinkage of fabrics when 


OM 


tions, 


tested is likewise causing rejec- 
Army specifications generally set 

minimum width figures and 
maximum shrinkage allowances. Cloth 


definite 





which exceeds these allowances usually 
does so for one of three reasons: too 
much stretch during finishing, too much 
tension in pressing, failure properly to 
decate or crab. Improper burling and 
mending are also trouble makers. 

Most of the defects mentioned occur 
in practically all worsted fabrics pro- 
cured by the QM. Specks are the excep- 
tion, being confined largely to the 10% 
oz. wool and cotton flannel shirting. 


IN WOOLEN GOODS, as previously men- 
tioned, off-shade is the principal cause 
More often than not, the 
defect is believed to be traceable to the 


of rejections, 


finishing operations, rather than to dye- 
ing. Improper carbonization and neu- 
tralization of the piece goods is a lead- 
ing cause. More care to obtain even 
control of baking temperature and of 
neutralization is False 
in attempting to use cheap 


recommended, 
economy 
dyes is another cause. So is the practice 
in some mills of not blending stocks 
in sufficiently large batches. 

Rejections because of fabrics being 
under the minimum weight per yard are 
also occurring. This happens most fre- 
quently on the 32 oz. overcoating. The 
difficulty can sometimes be traced to 
shaving too close to the line on yarn 
size. sometimes to insufficient fulling. 
\ttempts to speed up fulling are nat- 
ural. because proper processing of this 
type fabric takes considerable time. and 
fulling is still one of the bottlenecks of 
production of fabrics for the Army. 

There has been considerable yardage 
of wool goods rejected because they had 
a bare handle, not enough cover or face, 
no body, etc. Here again, the difficulty 
is frequently traceable in improper full- 
ing. It is pointed out that in this in- 
stance time is not the only critical 
factor, and it is suggested that careful 
attention be given to all elements. 

There is trouble with a 12-0z. woolen 
lining cloth, in that satisfactory dye 
fastness to perspiration and soap is not 
being obtained. This is believed to be 





due to the method of application of the 
color, and QM has asked dye manufac- 
turers to cooperate with mills in work- 
ing on the problem. 

Shives, burrs and specks result in QM 
rejection of some woolen goods. Blan- 
kets are notable offenders in this re- 
spect. Lack of proper equipment for 
piece carbonization, and unwillingness 
to go to the of commission 
stock carbonization, are credited with 
being the causes of the trouble. 

Probably the most 


expense 


frequently met 
causes for rejections of blankets are nap 
that is too bare, and the apparent in- 
ability of some mills to get the desired 
“tuck” nap. Lack of proper napping 
machinery, personnel insufficiently ex- 
perienced in producing blanket cloth, 
and attempts to cut down the number of 
runs on the nappers are said to be the 
factors causing the trouble. Fabric for 
Army blankets should least 
eight, or more, runs on the napper, on 


have at 


each side, in the opinion of one closely 
concerned with QM procurements. 
Improper selection of type of wool 
for use in blankets has also made it 
to reject some 


necessary shipments. 


What is needed is a harsh or “‘brassy” 
wool, not one that is soft and mushy, 
and suppliers are cautioned to be care- 


ful in this respect. 


THESE ARE THE MAIN REASONS 
QM rejects woolen and worsted fabrics. 


why 


It should, however, be pointed out that 


in some instances cloth has been re- 
jected even from mills with adequate 
well-trained personnel, proper machin- 
ery, and long experience in producing 
the types of fabrics QM buys. In these 
cases, as in some others, there is a feel- 
ing that the manufacturers are trying to 
push goods through the mill too fast, 
and consequently losing out on quality. 

The mill men’s reply to this will un- 
doubtedly be, “Sure, we try to push 
‘em through fast! End even so QM is 
always hollering for more goods and 


penalizing us if we're late on deliv- 
eries!” 

What is the answer? QM has to have 
deliveries in accordance with the sched- 
like 
to have them even quicker if that were 
The 


schedules in 


ules given in contracts; it would 


possible. Army sets its delivery 


accordance with what it 
believes are reasonable production-time 
allowances. Mill men on the other hand 
have to have time if they are to do a 
careful, thorough production job. 
Probably no one knows the answer 
yet. But the measure of our success in 
dealing with the problem will be writ- 
ten in the history of World War IL. 
Whatever efforts the industry and the 
individuals in it make now to assure a 
satisfactory solution will be efforts well 


worth while. 
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Effective Weave-Room Control 


Method described will raise efficiency, 
decrease seconds, and cut repair costs 


By R. H. ROSITZKE 


H. Rositzke & Associates 


Ne Ww York 


MANY TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS are 
feeling the squeeze. There has been a 
sizeable increase in the demand for their 
products. New equipment and ma- 
chinery is more difficult to procure. 
Numerous companies have found that, 
whereas in ordinary times they fre- 
quently could obtain as good a price for 
seconds in “Outlets” as they could for 
firsts in their usual markets, this is not 
so easily done with goods made on Gov- 
ernment contracts. For these reasons, 
the need for adequate control methods 
is assuming greater and greater impor- 
tance. This article describes a system 
ot weave-room control developed to 
meet present-day conditions. 

Today. efficient operation of the weave 
room calls for attainment of the highest 
possible production per loom hour, the 
most equitable spread of work loads or 
loom assignments to weavers and fixers. 
and the minimum of defects and _ sec- 
onds. Normally, the basic unit of weave- 
room control in a cotton mill should be 
the section. Most cotton mills have 
clearly defined sectional layouts of their 
looms. In some cases such sectional lay- 
outs have been established through a 
thorough and basic study of fixers’ and 
operators’ work loads. But in the ma- 
jority of cases the sectional layouts have 
been developed on a hit-or-miss_ basis. 
with some sections considerably over- 
loaded and others under-assigned. 

\ check-up of the accuracy of exist- 
ing sectional assignments Is, therefore. 
one of the primary requirements of 
sound weave-room control, In this con- 
nection, it should be emphasized that 
the work loads of loomfixers. weavers. 
battery hands, ete.. can never be any 
more effective than the operating condi- 
tions will permit. Excessively high loom 
assignments will result in poor quality 
and low efficiency. On the other hand. 
equitable work loads and proper opet 
ating conditions will aid textile manu- 
facturers in meeting the shortages and 
stringencies resulting from the defense 
program, 

The type ot control sheet used will 
depend considerably upon the diversity 
of the goods manufactured and the types 


———————— eee 


of looms employed. The loomfixers’ con- 
trol sheet illustrated—covering defect- 
ive goods, loom efficiency, and repairs 
was developed for use in a mill manu- 
facturing a maximum of 16 lines of 
cloth in a section during a given period. 
The time schedule used in this mill 
control accounting was set up on the 
basis of 13 four-week periods. Every 
four weeks a summary comparison was 
drawn of the results of all sections; 
the results were carefully analyzed; and 
comments were given to the individuals 
responsible for the sections. 

Reading across the top of the sheet. 
Shifts 1. 2. and 3 are provided for. Read- 
ing downwards. calculation spaces are 
provided for the gaging of defective 
goods. loom efficiency. and repairs. At 
the left-hand side of the chart are pro- 
vided spaces for designating line of 
goods woven, value per yard for each 
line, and number of looms assigned 
to each line. 

Under Shifts 1, 2, and 3, spaces are 
provided for the following entries: 

1. Theoretical Yards—This is the equi- 
valent yards of goods by lines woven in 
section during the shift. Theoretical 
yardage is calculated by getting the 
pick counter readings and reducing this 
for normal pickage loss, varied by 
styles. By this method. one can quite 
closely approximate the yards woven by 
shifts without resort to measurement. 

2. Yards of Seconds—Three columns 
are provided: Yards Allowed. Actual 
Yards. and the Gain or Loss. Yards of 
seconds allowed are based on normal 
standards of loss. Such standards of 
loss are determined from a_ detailed 
study of past results in a given mill. the 
experiences of other mills where obtain- 
able. and by appraisal of what a mill 
should be able to do. Actual yards of 
seconds are obtained from the examin- 
ers reports. Gain or loss is the differ- 
ence between the allowed vards of scC- 
onds and the actual. 

3. Value of Gain or Loss—The yards ol 
seconds gained or lost. as compared 
with the standard. are multiplied by the 
value per yard of defective goods loss. 


DEFECTIVE GOODS. It should be noted 
that a rather high percentage of cotton 
mills have data available as to their 
quality performance. and the causes of 


defects. On the other hand, very few 
have coordinated these so that standards 
can be established readily and sub-nor- 
mal performance will stand out promi- 
nently. 

It is not unusual for the author to 
discover that seconds reported on a 
given line of goods will vary as high as 
200 per cent in a five-section division of 
a mill. Even though this is true, on 
over-all seconds the mill may compare 
favorably with the results shown by 
other mills. Therefore, in the setting of 
defective goods standards. the assump- 
tion of broad averages is hazardous. 

The data used as a basis for establish- 
ing defective goods standards should be 
arranged so that: (1) It is possible to 
develop a comparison of seconds or de- 
fects with the total production by fabric 
constructions; (2) All possible compari- 
sons of performance on given fabric 
constructions as between the various 
sections of a mill should be drawn; 
(3) The record keeping should be such 
that defects are allocated to fabric con- 
structions. section. and the loom on 
which the defect was woven. 

It is then possible to eliminate ex- 
cessive defects caused by poor fixing, 
looms in bad condition that produce 
abnormally poor quality, basic yarn 
trouble which should be corrected at 
the source, troubles that could be cor- 
rected through minor product design 
changes. etc. In the majority of cases, 
completion of such a study has shown 
that a soundly supported quality stand- 
ard permits a normally attainable reduc- 
tion of from 10 to 50 per cent in exist- 


ing defective goods losses. 


LOOM EFFICIENCY. The method of es- 
tablishing and applying loom efficiency 
control measures is largely contingent 
upon the diversity of a mill's produc- 
tion. the frequency with which it 
changes styles. and the simplicity or 
complexity of its product design. 

In the run of cotton mills handling a 
minor diversity of certain basic yard 
goods. it is possible to establish a flat 
expectancy of a certain percentage of 
possible loom picks. Such a percentage 
allows for normal fixing down time, 
operators attendance down-time — re- 
quirements. beam transfers. ete. If 
there is a decided difference among the 
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pm 
or a 


Loomfixers' control sheet—covering defective goods, loom efficiency, and repairs—developed for a mill manufactur- 
ing a maximum of 16 lines in a section 


differen- 
likely be 
holds 


con- 


weights of fabrics produced, 
tial percentages will 
necessary. The 
true for 
struction. 

On the other hand, 
frequent product changes, or jacquards, 
standards must be established 
to account for set-up and dismantling 
cannot reasonably hold 
supervisors in a mill responsible for 


most 
comment 
variations in fabric 


same 


in mills having 
separate 


losses. One 


change-over effort requirements over 
which they cannot exercise any control. 


Several sources of information are 
carefully tabulated 
riving at efficiency 
properly fit the 
given mill. 


or compiled in ar- 
standards that will 
basic 
(mong these. 


conditions of a 
the major are: 
1. Analysis of actual pickage of pro- 
duction by sections. subdivided by styles 
or qualities, compared with the theoret- 
ical. Such a comparison should also be 
subdivided by shifts. 
Zs \analysis of loom stoppage or 
down time by causes should be com- 
pleted. and subdivided by shifts. The 
running record of loom-down-time 
checks as carried out by 
proves seriously misleading at times. 


spot 
most mills 

Time studies covering fixers’ activi- 
ties, weavers’ overlapping time require- 
ments. etc.. will disclose the causes for 
varieties in efficiency on the same 
or given styles produced in different 


wide 


sections of the mill. 
tL. A proper correlation of all these 
data invariably has a two-fold result. 


Management is given a direct source for 
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applying methods improvements. The 





efficiency standards are well grounded 
and can be fully supported in discus: 
with the responsible 
supervisors, 

On the 
spaces are provided for recording loom 
efficiency for Shifts 1, 2, and 3. 
efficiency is determined by setting up 
the picks which should have been real- 
ized for the period of operation if every- 
thing 
The standard provides a discount for 


sion operating 


loomfixer’s control sheet 


Loom 


were functioning 100 per cent. 


normal pickage losses. The actual is 
the total recorded on the pick counters. 
The gain or difference be- 
tween the standard picks which should 
have been realized and the 
tained. The value of gain or 
dollars and cents is calculated and en- 


loss is the 


actual ob- 
loss in 
tered on the form. 

REPAIR COST STANDARDS. A study, cha- 
racterized by the same underlying thor- 
oughness described for the setting of 
defective goods and efficiency standards. 
should be completed to cover loom re- 
pair costs. Necessary loom and other 
repair requirements will become evident 
through the goods and efh- 


analysis. On the 


defective 
hand. 
analysis of repair part usage will bring 


ciency other 


out certain other considerations, such 
as: 

l. Excessive consumption of such 
items as pickers, picker sticks, check 


straps. shuttles, lay motion parts, ete.. 


on certain looms or sections thereof. 


In such cases the function of the 


fixer is most valuable. 


master 
This compara- 


tive appraisal through the loom inspec- 


tions, coupled with suggestions as to 
desirable changes in fixing or adjust- 


ment methods, times the 
cost. of effort. (It 
should be noted that once a master fixer 
making 
satisfactorily 
inspect three to four looms every hour. 
One such inspector can properly check 
500 to 700 looms per month. A nominal 


saves many 


such instruction 
has become experienced in 


loom inspections, he can 


loom-supplies saving of 10 per cent will 


The addi- 


more than support his salary. 


tional savings through increased pick- 
age out of the looms and decreased de- 


S 


fective material offers the mill 


return on its investment. ) 


good 


The comparative analysis of repair 
parts used is a logical cornerstone for 
breaking in new fixers. It is one of the 


best sources for training new fixers in 
what to do, but 
equally as important, is what not to do. 
Fixers’ 


considerably. 


not only also, and 


training time may be cut down 


3. Such an analysis should inelude 


studies for determining how the fixers 


are required to use their time. In many 
instances it will be found that fixers are 
doing work which one ot far lesser skill 
requirements could do. Definition of a 
fixer’s duties is of relatively little value 
unless there is some tangible evidence 
must be spent. 


analysis of repair 


as to how his time 
tL. Even a casual 
parts costs per million picks, as between 
different sections, 
structions produced, will indicate many 
(Continued on page 83) 


and also fabric con- 
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Photo by N. M. State Tourist Bureau 


Hand woven woolen being cut for necktie produc 


tion (above) 


Hand-weaver at work in McCrossen's in Santa Fe 


N. Mex. (left) 





Hand-Weaving Thrives in Santa Fe 


With background of 400 years, weavers 
of ties foresee world trade in tweeds 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


IN NEW MEXICO hand-weaving was an 
old art when Coronado arrived in 1540 
to plant the first seeds of European 
civilization in the American Southwest. 
The Pueblo Indians at that time were 
wearing cotton garments for which they 
had grown the cotton and woven the 
fabrics. Even the cliff dwellers of a 
much earlier date had woven fibers of 
the yucca into slippers and burial robes. 

But the Spanish settlers that followed 
Coronado gave a new turn to hand 
weaving among the Indians. They 
brought sheep, and taught the Indians 
to ecard and spin the wool. The art con- 
tinued to develop in a homely way for 
300 years, till Yankee traders brought 
in cheaper yarns and dyes, and the in- 
dustry of hand-weaving in New Mexico 
became an adjunct of the curio shop 
The Navajos, while preying on the 
Pueblos and Spanish settlements, had 
picked up a knowledge of weaving 
along with the implements and the 
wool—and made, in due time. a house- 
hold commodity of their heavy, well 
woven rugs, 

loday, hand-weaving in New Mexico 
is experiencing a tremendous revival. 
rhis time the bell-wether of the indus- 
try is the colorful, durable hand-woven 
necktie for men, which, for 15 years. has 
been literally “going to town” in the 
American haberdashery world. In that 
period, the industry has grown from 


nothing to an annual production of 


14 <——_________@ 


nearly 700,000 hand-woven ties. It is 
believed by those engaged in the indus- 
try that this product has taken hold 
because of the romantic background of 
New Mexico and the unique designing, 
based on Indian art. 

Even before the war in Europe dis- 
rupted world trade. a dozen producers 
of hand-woven neckties in New Mexico 
had been experimenting with other tex- 
tile products. namely scarves and suit- 
ings. Now. in 1941, they are getting 
inquiries from American clothing manu- 
facturers. and tentative orders for both 
ties and tweeds from = such far-flung 
markets as Nigeria. Peru. and Hong- 
kong. Some of the larger operators be- 
lieve that men’s and women’s suitings. 
tweeds, draperies and upholstery fab- 
rics will find a much larger and more 
permanent market than the neckties. 

Methods of marketing the neckties 
vary. Several producers sell to retailers 
only, through their own salesmen. 
Others sell to brokers and wholesalers. 
\ considerable volume is produced for 
sales agencies that specialize in South- 
west handicrafts. and sell direct to the 
consumer, using national magazine ad- 
vertising and direct mail. 

Hand-weaving is a natural for New 
Mexico in more ways than one. It re- 
\ large 


number of the looms in use today were 


quires no costly machinery. 


made by hand out of heavy pine, like 
Spanish furniture. The labor supply is 
unlimited. Both the Pueblo Indians 
and the native Spanish-American people 


are adept at hand work. They make 
patient, easy-going, accurate workmen. 
Firms selling to brokers and dealers 
are inclined to use Spanish-American 
weavers. Those selling direct, or who 
are trading definitely on the Indian art 
idea, are using Indian weavers. In both 
cases. weaving is traditional with the 
workers. 

The present revival started in the 
1920°s. A group of artists and writers, 
who had by this time begun to make 
Santa Fe and Taos like new Greenwich 
Villages and Carmels. decided to stimu- 
late the native arts. The movement was 
headed by Frank Applegate and Mary 
\ustin, at Santa Fe. 

Preston MeCrossen and his wife. 
Helen, arrived on the scene and gave 
the first big push to haifd-woven_ pro- 
duction. They were hand-weaving in 
Greenwich Village soon after World 
War |. Later at Carmel, Calif. 
Hand-Woven Textiles, 
Inc.. of Santa Fe. became the largest 


McCrossen 


producers of hand-woven fabrics in 
New Mexico. They explored and built 
up a national market among men’s 
stores. They are housed in a pueblo- 
style plant. where they employ up to 
75 weavers. They are now taking the 
lead in finding new world markets for 
tweeds and other fabrics from New 
Mexico hand looms. They. and several 
other operators, are now beginning to 
use handspun, vegetable-dyed yarns, 
from New Mexico wool. and have their 
own brand of it—Karajo. 
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THE SECOND NYLON PLANT erected in 
this country by E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co. which is at Martinsville, 
Va., started production on a modest 
scale Nov. 3, when the first of its 16 
spinning machines was placed in opera- 
tion. On Nov. 27 Du Pont announced a 
further expansion program (a 50% ca- 
pacity increase at Seaford, Del.) which, 
when completed, will bring total Nylon 
production to 20,000,000 Ib. yearly. 





Martinsville Nylon Plant Starts 


W. T. Wood, manager of the new 
Martinsville plant, said that its annual 
capacity production rate of 8,000,000 
lb. will be reached early in the summer 
of 1942. 

The first Nylon plant was built by 
Du Pont at Seaford, Del., and was 
placed in operation late in 1939; its 
present capacity is 8,000,000 Ib. yearly. 
Construction work on the Martinsville 
plant was started in November, 1940. 








The present operating crew at Martins- 
ville numbers between 400 and 500 men. 
When the plant reaches capacity opera- 
tion about 1,000 will be employed. The 
increase at Seaford will be available late 
in 1942. 

Nylon was discovered by Du Pont 
after a 12-year chemical research pro- 
gram. It was announced on Oct. 17, 
1938, and was first marketed to the con- 
sumer in hosiery on May 14, 1940 


NEW NYLON PLANT of E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. at Martinsville, Va. 





Budget, Soon Qut, to Show QM Plans 


AN ARMY OF 10,000.000 men is being 
planned. in the opinion of some Con- 
gressmen, who observe the amount of 
textile and other supplies being pur- 
chased. They cite, for instance, 32.000.- 
000 pairs of cotton drawers and 10,000,- 
000 pairs of woolen drawers; 16,000,000 
pairs of footwear; 77,000,000 pairs of 
socks; 13,00,000 ties. Quartermaster 
answers that the supplies on hand and 
in the purchase program would by no 
means outfit any such Army. And quali- 
fied observers believe that some of QM’s 
purchases are going to Lend-Lease 
countries. 

Meanwhile. QM has made up _ its 
budget for next year, but figures will 
not be known till the President’s budget 
message is delivered early in January. 
QM officials say that they aim to main- 
tdin present levels of procurement of 
textiles throughout the rest of this fiscal 
year. Plans beyond that are not an- 
nounced as yet. Awards continue to be 
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made on a long-term basis, with the in- 
tended effect of keeping costs down and 
leveling labor requirements. 

Thirty-six hour silence rule on publi- 
cation of awards by the Quartermaster 
General's office seemed about to be ter- 
minated as this was written. Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of War has in- 
sisted on releasing awards; took time 
to get the information in; and allowed 
time for simultaneous publication. The 
effect of the 36-hour delay was to tie up 
huge quantities of raw materials on 
option to unsuccessful bidders. QM has 
teletype connections with 52 buying cen- 
ters, including 17 QM depots. These 
would be put to use, under the new plan. 
to announce awards within an hour or 
two. The news would be in wire-serv- 
iced newspapers within 12 hours or so. 
Successful bidders will continue to get 
telegrams upon their own request. Most 
affected industries will be foods and 
textiles. 


Quartermaster now feels confident of 
the wool supply for an emergency of 
almost any magnitude. South Africa 
and South America have largely lost 
their other markets, and can vastly in- 
crease their export to the United States. 
Our only problem is to maintain sufh- 
cient cargo space at sea to handle trans- 
portation. Our annual normal consump- 
tion is about 600,000,000 grease pounds 
per year. Our domestic production is 
500,000,000 Ib. plus 100,000,000 Ib. im- 
ported. But this year we require about 
900,000,000 Ib. for all purposes; civil, 
military and lend-lease. This is 400,- 
000,000 lb. more than our production, 
but we are importing more than that. 
These figures do not include about 100,- 
000,000 Ib. already stored here in the 
British-Australian storage program of 
250,000,000 Ib. The Quartermaster in 
1931, estimated our probable wool needs 
in our next war, and now the figures are 
turning out exactly right. 
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Prevention of Filling Bands 


In rayon fabrics is aided by knowledge 
of the various causes of these defects 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


FILLING-BANDS in rayon fabrics have 
been the cause of many headaches, to 
both weavers and throwsters. While this 
defect is commonly associated with 
combination-yarn fabrics, it is also fre- 
quently encountered in plain crepe 
cloths. Filling bands should not be con- 
fused with barré, since they are not due 
to improper performance of either the 
take-up motion or the let-off motion 
whether rope or mechanical. Filling 
bands can be caused by one or several 
of many possibilities. This fact makes 
it very difficult to remedy the trouble 
at times. 

One cause of filling bands in com- 
bination-yarn fabrics is a varying dye 
affinity in the filling yarn. Provided it 
is not due to yarn mixtures, this will 
be found mostly in the acetate yarn. 
By separating the acetate from the 
crepe in a section of cloth where bandi- 
ness exists, and comparing it with yarn 
from a normal section, it will be found 
that the former usually has a lighter 
hue. 

The change can result from cones, 
skeins, bobbins, or quills of yarn being 
exposed to light or heat for an unusually 
long period. Improperly marked lots, 
or tints which are similar, can cause 
yarns of the same denier but of different 
filament count to be mixed, and the dif- 
ference in filament count will cause 
distinct filling bands. If the selection 
of tints is limited, and two lots of equal 
deniers, but of different filament counts, 
have to be used at the same time, one 
or more of the following suggestions 
may help to solve the problem: work 
the two lots at extreme ends of each 
department; use spools of different 
sizes or colors: mark the outsides of 
packages with tint: concentrate certain 
operators on each lot, so they will have 
nothing to do with employees other 
than those who use the same yarn in 
the preceding or following operation. 

Mixing yarns of different ages. an- 
other cause of filling bands. can in most 
cases be prevented. A routine order in- 
structing operators to use Cases of yarn 
from one end of a pile only is one of 
the most foolproof precautions, It is 
also advisable to maintain a perpetual 
inventory. so that old numbers on cases 
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can be spotted easily. Any well-organ- 
ized mill takes prompt action when it 
locates cases containing yarn six or 
more months old. Some mills even go 
so far as to use a flag system on the 
cases when yarn does not move 
promptly. This of course applies only 
where cases are piled so high that a 
single case may easily be missed should 
it be left over after a lot has been com- 
pleted. 

Mixture of bright and dull yarns is a 
matter of carelessness. Even when tints 
are close, the personnel should be suffi- 
ciently trained and particularly cau- 
tioned so that they ask when they are 
in doubt. As for mixing different brands 
of yarn, differences in lacing notices, 
cross bands, filament contents, types 
and colorings of cone cores, and general 
appearances of the yarn. should be so 
drilled into operatives that they know 
at all times just exactly what they are 
doing. 


THE SOAKING DEPARTMENT is one of 
the most important in the preparation 
of yarn; a slip here can be mighty 
costly because it is almost impossible 
to tell from a dyed and finished piece 
what may have gone wrong in this de- 
partment. Use of the wrong soaking 
formula must be charged to careless- 
ness. Uneven penetration of the soaking 
solution can result if skeins are not 
opened properly, or by parts of skeins 
being permitted to rest above the bath. 

Temperatures have to be watched 
carefully. This applies not only to the 
soaking bath, but also to the yarn. it- 
self. It sometimes happens that a rush 
shipment of yarn, which may have been 


in transit for days in freezing weather. 
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is quickly unpacked and thrown into a 
soaking tub containing hot solution. 
This is not advisable. 

After skeins have been extracted they 
should be opened promptly, in prepa- 
ration for drying. These skeins are very 
tightly packed from the centrifugal 
force of the extractor and it is poor 
policy to leave such damp yarn lying 
around for several hours. A certain 
amount of conditioning takes place 
which can affect the dye affinity of this 
yarn, 

Uneven winding tension need be 
feared most where the acetate yarn is 
received in skeins, or where yarn has 
to be wound from cones due to lack 
of provision for cones on the doubler- 
twisters. 

Filling bands due to uneven dyeing 
are most often due to the acetate yarn, 
but there are some instances where the 
viscose crepe end may be at fault. In 
such cases, the various steps in process- 
ing this yarn will also have to be 
checked. 

It is good policy, and practically a 
necessity, to vary bobbin size in accord- 
ance with yarn size. In other words, a 
50-den. yarn would call for a smaller 
diameter bobbin than coarser yarn, 
such as 150 den. If such fine yarns were 
built up to the same size package as 
coarser yarns, the weight of such large 
bobbins could easily cause overstretch- 
ing of the yarn. 

\ difficult cause of filling bands is 
uneven tension during doubling. since 
the take-up of the yarn is also affected. 
Thus, a spindle which doubles an ace- 
tate end having excessive tension would 
show a lower percentage of take-up 
than would one on which the acetate 
yarn was under rather loose tension. In 
turn, the former will cover the crepe 
end less than the latter. This is certain 
to produce a band in the woven goods. 
Usually. a condition of this type can 
be found by counting the places where 
the crepe end is visible in a bandy 
section, and comparing this number 
with that for a normal portion of the 
cloth. If there is a difference in the 
turns of twist, this fact can be defi- 
nitely ascertained by making twist- 
tests. However, if the twist tests check, 
the unevenness is probably due to a 
tight or jerky doubler-twister tension. 
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The best defenses against filling bands are constant alertness, continual 
checking of machines and instruments, and unceasing education and training 


Another important factor not to be 
overlooked is the maintenance of proper 
relative humidity. Extreme variations 
can result in over-stretching of the 
yarn, which will cause a change in the 
shade of the dyed material, since the 
reflection of light will be different. 
Maintaining a relative humidity of 60 
to 65%, rather on the low side than in 
excess of 65, should prove satisfactory 
in most Cases, 

An elementary precaution is the reg- 
ular, periodic checking of all glass and 
porcelain guides and eyes. This check- 
ing and replacement of faulty parts 
is often taken too much for granted. 
Yet a guide cut in some way can create 
a slightly abraded yarn, and thus be 
another cause for bands. 

Some mills which use tensioning bob- 
bins to control the feeding of the ace- 
tate end from the cone do not pay 
enough attention to making sure all 
bobbins are of the same size and re: 
volving freely. Tensometer readings will 
quickly reveal any end feeding irregu- 
larly, or too tight or too loose. These 
bobbins should also be smooth, and the 
same number of laps used wherever 
possible, 

All tensioning bobbins should be 
alike as regards bearing surfaces. They 
should be checked occasionally to make 
sure no waste has accumulated at base 
of spindle or inside the bobbin; that 
all spindles extend from the frame at 
a uniform angle; and that the washer 
or porcelain button used at base of 
spindle is the same for all spindles. 
When the feeding package is a revolving 
bobbin, some of the above provisions 
sometimes also apply to the crepe end. 

Improperly balanced construction of 


the yarns in a fabric will also produce 


filling bands. By this is meant too many 
turns per inch. The maximum twist of 
any single end or combination of ends 
is dependent largely upon the type 
yarn employed. Coarser filaments will 
have a greater reaction than finer fila- 
ments. For instance, 100/40 yarn will 
contract more than 100/60 yarn having 
the same turns, everything else being 
equal, 

Another important factor is the twist- 
setting temperature in the steam box. 
The proper ratio between wet and dry 
bulbs must be maintained for all 
batches, as also must heat and time. 
It is difficult to set definite standards, 
since various package sizes demand 
various conditions. Also, differences in 
the organization of process sequence, 
as between one mill and another, change 
steaming requirements, 

While there is some possibility that 
uneven quilling tensions could cause 
filling bands, such tensions would have 
to vary from one extreme to the other. If 
the tension on each spindle is checked at 
least once every 24 hr. with the aid of 
a tensometer, this matter can be kept 
under control. More important is the 
proper conditioning of the yarn after 
quilling. However, here also it can be 
said that something must get very dras- 
tically out of order to cause a noticeable 
change in the characteristics of the 
yarn, With an average steaming period 
of from 10 to 20 min., and wet- and dry- 
bulb readings of about 120 and 130 
respectively, it is hardly likely that a 
slight slip in either time or heat would 
affect the yarn detrimentally. 

Some mills use reverse wind for Z- 
twist combinations. Should S_ twist 
through error be wound on reverse 


wind, such quills will cause filling 


bands. This may sound like a very re- 
mote possibility, but human nature 
sometimes is not very reliable, and the 
writer has actually run across filling 
bands due to this cause. 


IN CONNECTION WITH WEAVING, the 
question arises as to whether varying 
shuttle tensions could cause filling 
bands. Unless the tension rings or pins 
and possibly some porcelain eyes, are 
badly cut uneven shuttle tension would 
hardly be responsible for bands. It 
must not be forgotten that these filling 
bands appear mostly in a lighter hue of 
the basic color of the finished piece and 
a slight variation in tension could 
hardly produce this. There is, however, 
one possibility: Should the yarn be 
slightly damaged in the shuttle, or a 
jerky tension exist due to a low spin- 
dle, such a condition might result in a 
different dye affinity. A tight quill can 
cause excessive shrinkage of the cloth 
where yarn from that quill is woven, 
and when the piece is stretched over the 
tenter the filling in these places may 
be pulled sufficiently to change the ap- 
pearance of the weave. 

Too high pickage will crowd the fill- 
ing and rob it of the necessary freedom 
to react during the boil off. Such fab- 
rics will not only show filling bands, 
but also will appear generally dead and 
lifeless. 

The only loom condition which could 
really logically be charged with pro- 
ducing filling bands is unevenly matched 
shuttles. A shuttle that is too narrow 
will rebound in the boxes so that a loose 
pick will result. Frequently, such picks 
are not loose enough to cause small 
loops, which would be discovered, but 
just loose enough to contain a slightly 
longer length of filling than that which 
a properly sized shuttle would insert. 
It is therefore important that each shut- 
tle be gaged carefully every time a warp 
runs out. 

In finishing, insufficient boil-off can 
produce very bandy pieces. Generally, 
this can be proved by boiling off a 
section containing bands, after strip- 
ping a piece, and re-dyeing it. In al- 
most every instance, the bands will dis- 
appear. However this holds good only 
if the bands are caused by uneven soak- 
ing or dyeing, and not when the yarn 
has actually been physically damaged. 

So insidious are filling bands, and 
so many are the causes, that it is wise 
to have some test pieces converted from 
time to time on any quality which is 
being stocked in the gray. It would be 
most unpleasant to store several thou- 
sand pieces in the raw, only to learn 
later when the quality is demanded by 
the market that a large percentage of 
pieces are seconds on account of filling 
bands. 
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A WOOL LINING FABRIC for use in 
field jackets for Army men is one of 
a growing group of new fabrics devel- 
loped by QM experts to meet national- 
defense requirements. This is a woven 
cloth, 11 oz. in weight. It is described 
in a Quartermaster Corps tentative 
specification, which is abstracted be- 
low. Additional manufacturing sug- 
gestions, which do not appear in the 
specification, are also given. 


Stock—Wool, not lower than 50s in 
grade. Reworked wools and/or wool 
noils may be used. with virgin wool, 


in the mixture. Silk and/or cellulose 


content. not over 5%. 


Yarns—Spun on woolen systems; 


singles used for both warp and filling. 
| Although not stated in the specifica- 


tion use of 4.6 typp (151% cut, 2.88 
run) yarn for warp and _ filling—with 
the loom set-up described below 


should yield a fabric of correct weight. | 

Physical Requirements — Weave, 
plain; width, not under 56 in., exclusive 
of selvages; weight, per linear yard. 


10% oz. minimum, 12 0z. maximum; 
minimum ends and picks per inch, 
30x24; minimum breaking — strength 
(Ixlx3 grab method) 25 Ib. in each 
direction. {Although not stated in the 
specification, using yarn of the size 


noted above, the following loom set-up— 
with the finishing routine outlined below 
should yield correct finished fabric: 
1.750 warp ends (plus selvage) reeded 
3 ends per dent in an 8%4-dent reed 
67.7 in. in width; 24 picks per in. | 
Color—Olive-drab, either 
stock-dyed, to match standard sample. 


piece- or 


Cloth must show good fastness when 
tested for perspiration and crocking, 


and fair fastness when tested for 
laundering of materials containing 
wool. 

Finish—Thoroughly scoured, well 


fulled and felted, face lightly sheared; 
cloth well pressed and/or decated, and 
have a firm handle. Use of finishing 
or loading materials to increase weight 
or breaking strength is prohibited. In 
shrinkage in sponging test, cloth shall 
not shrink more than 4% warpwise, or 
width, exclusive 
| Although not stated in 
the specification, the following finish- 
ing procedure is suggested: Full cloth 
to 55% in. 


to less than 50 in. in 


ot selvages. 


in width, and bring up in 


Se 





cS For National Defense 


Data on wool lining fabric, unbleached 
cotton drill) and pressed wool felt 


head 2% in.: dry at 57-57% in. over- 
all; shear and press. | 


3,150,000 YD. of 7 oz. unbleached cotton 
drill were asked for by the Quarter- 
master Corps in October. This fabric 
is covered by Federal Specification 
CCC-D-651 with certain exceptions 
which are noted in the invitation. The 
finished fabric is to be dyed an ap- 
proved shade of 


olive drab and must 


Ready to drop! Two of many uses for 
pressed wool felt in national defense 
are padding for parachute straps 


and helmet lining 


show good fastness to water and upon 
exposure to weather for 10 days: use of 
sulphur colors is specifically prohibited. 

Requirements are as follows: 35 in. 
minimum width, 7.0 oz. per sq. yd. 
weight with tolerances of 242° minus 
and 5% plus. 74x56 thread count with 
three threads per inch minus tolerance 
and any plus tolerance allowed, mini- 
mum breaking strength of 100x70 Ib. 





when tested by 


5% 


Ixlx3 grab method, 
and shrinkage allowable in each 
direction. Weave shall be a 2 up, 1 
down twill; carded single yarns are 
to be used for warp and filling. 

[Approximate gray construction 
necessary to meet requirements—37 in., 
72x58, 2.30 yd. per lb., 14s carded warp 
and filling. | 


WOOL FELT is z vital material in many 
articles defense. In fact, 
there probably is no other one material 
which has so many diversified applica- 
tions. Large quantities of wool felt 
are being requisitioned by the Army 
and Navy, but an even greater amount 


needed for 


is being purchased by manufacturers 
of airplanes, tanks, trucks, and other 
equipment. Among the more important 
uses of felt for defense purposes, as 
listed by American Felt Co., are the 
following: 

Clothing interlining, padding for par- 
achute straps, radiator and tank cush- 
ions, artillery cushions, ammunition 
washers, lagging for gas tanks. balloon 


valve seats, mackinaw bodies, radio 
cushion strips, helmet linings, gas- 


mask filters, sound-absorption blankets, 
chevrons, boot soles, fuse cloth, winter 


caps. 

Splints, Signal Corps, undercollar 
cloth, arch supports, saddles, canteen 
covers, harness pads, pack saddles, 
shell wadding. field caps. gas-mask 


pads, canister filters, helmet head pads, 
packing, insoles, Alaskan clothing. 
The chief requirements of the Army 
for pressed wool felt are covered in 
Specification 8-15E; those of the Navy, 
in Specification 27F7. 
Army 


Copies of the 
obtained 
from depots located in New York, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, 
Cal., Fort Sam Houston, Tex.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Copies of the Navy specification can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In addition, there are numerous 
other requirements for specific items. 
In each case, the individual items must 
meet detailed specifications as to grade 
of wool, wool content, weight, thick- 
ness, color, breaking strength, fastness, 
width, ete. 


specification can be 
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THIS ORDER 
Covers Goods For 


DEFENSE 


AND MUST RECEIVE 
PREFERRED PERSONAL ATTENTION 


1. Label attached to defense orders; a rubber stamp of the same design 


TOP FLIGHT WORKER 


ON 


DEFENSE ORDERS ® 


Sommunica- 


used to mark intra-plant 
tions in relation to defense work. 2. Placard attached to machines on defense work. 3. Badge worn by employee: 
running machines which produce defense materials; blank space is for name of worker. 


Workers on Defense Wear Badges 


Bibb identifies defense orders, and the 
workers and machines which produce 


RECOGNITION OF DEFENSE ORDERS, of 
machines producing defense goods, and 
of workers on those machines is being 
achieved in the various plants of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., through the use 
of labels, placards, and badges. 

Each worker on defense orders wears 
a special badge bearing his name and 
the words “Top Flight Worker on De- 
fense Orders,” as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Since an estimated 40 to 50% of the 
total production of all Bibb mills is in 
the defense classification, the company 
feels that the employees who are re- 
sponsible for turning out the vital 
TEXTILE 
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To be 
assigned to work on defense orders is 
the important job that can be 
given an employee and the badge is a 
sign of an excellent workman. However, 
there are not always enough defense 
jobs to give all top flight workers the 
right to wear the badge, and the ab- 
sence is not considered a reflection on 
the worker’s ability. 

All defense orders, in their trip 
through the plant, are identified by a 
label or stamp, Fig. 2, bearing the 
words, “This order covers goods for de- 


orders should be recognized. 


most 


fense and must receive preferred per- 


sonal attention.” To all machines that 
are producing goods known to be for de- 
fense are attached large red, white, and 
blue cards, Fig. 3, printed the 
American flag and the sentence “This 


with 


machine producing priority orders for 
defense.” 

When an operative or a machine is 
and put 
on civilian production, the identifying 


removed from defense work 
badge or placard is removed. At all 
times employees and machines are iden- 
tified as being on defense production 
while they are actually on work defi- 
nitely known to be for national defense. 
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Plant of Chatham Mfg. Co., at Elkin, N. C.; group of new buildings at left house finishing operations and serve as 
warehouses: A, warehouse: B, finishing and napper buildings; C, original spinning and weaving building 


Chatham Concentrates Operations 


Transfers finishing operations to new 
plant and installs modern equipment 


TO CONSOLIDATE finishing operations, 
Chatham Mfg. Co., has recently com- 
pleted a new finishing plant at Elkin. 
N.C. All finishing equipment formerly 
operated at the Winston-Salem plant 
has been moved to the new buildings at 
Elkin, and several new machines have 
been installed to increase output. The 
new buildings have been carefully de- 
signed for the particular operations 
they» will house, and are modern and 
adequate in every respect. 

The wet-finishing building is one 
story and part-basement containing 50.- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. The dry- 
finishing building is four-stories with 
approximately 140.000) sq. ft. of floor 
area. There is a new warehouse of 


standard slow-burning construction in 


—————————— 


three sections, each 85x120 ft... three 
stories. Another warehouse 81x360 ft.. 
three stories, provides storage space for 
finished goods; and a new raw. stock 
warehouse 81x250 ft., three stories, is 
used for grease and scoured wool. The 
warehouses are similar in construction. 
with steel beams and columns, brick 
walls, heavy splinted flooring and maple 
top floors. Between the finishing build- 
ing and the warehouses is a double ship- 
ping track separated by an_ island 
shipping platform of reinforced con- 
crete 15x120 ft. This platform is 
equipped with an overhead trolley con- 
veying system to facilitate handling 
eoods in and out. 

In the finishing buildings. floors rest- 
ing directly on the ground are in gen 


eral concrete slabs; other floors are 
hard maple supported on 4-in. splined 
planking and l-in. intermediate pine 
flooring. Maple floors are sealed, 
sanded, and rubbed down to secure a 
smooth clean surface and one that will 
require a minimum amount of atten- 
tion. They are treated with DuPont 
penetrating floor finish to reduce wear. 
Walls and ceilings are painted white. 
Piping systems throughout the plant are 
painted to conform to a definite color 
scheme which serves to distinguish the 
various types of service, as well as to 
protect the pipe. Steel side-wall sash. 
manufactured by Mesker Iron Works. 
are in large units to provide maximum 
daylight. Westbrook elevators are in 
use. All elevator shaft openings are 
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protected by steel bi-parting counter- 
balanced doors made by St. Louis Fire 
Door Co. 

In the dry-finishing building, steel 
columns are located at 25-ft. intervals 
across the building and spaced 27 ft. 
lengthwise. The wet-finishing building 
has two 28-ft. side divisions and a 36-ft. 
working division in the center, with 
20-ft. bays throughout. Roof construc- 
tion consists of 3-in. splined plank, 
ZMA treated, resting on steel beams. 
Tar and gravel roofing is used on al) 
buildings. 

A novel feature in the dry-finishing 
building is a Swartwout Dexter heat 
valve. controlled by hand chains from 
the floor. This ventilator, in one con- 
tinuous run at the peak of the roof, 
is 370 ft. long, and is designed to utilize 
the outside air currents and reduce the 
temperature of the top story. 


THE DRY-FINISHING DEPARTMENT is 
served by a carefully laid out system 
of overhead trolley conveyors, to handle 
containers of finished blankets from the 
stock room in the finishing department 
to the shipping department, thence to 
either the shipping platform or the 
warehouse. Blankets are taken from 
the stock room by order boys, who put 
them on the carrier for transportation 
to the shipping department on the floor 
below. Here shipping clerks sort the 
goods to meet the requirements of the 
order, and the filled cartons after be- 
ing sealed are placed again on the con- 
veyor, transported the entire length of 
the shipping platform, and then go 
directly into the railroad cars. Blankets 
scheduled for the warehouse are deliv- 
ered by the conveyor to the proper 
storage area. The return lines are used 
for replenishing the stock room from 
the warehouse, so that the complete 
length of conveyor may be effectively 
used. The over-all length of this con- 
veyor at present is 2,034 ft. The con- 
veyor is driven by one 7'%-hp. motor. 
At a future date the conveyor may be 
extended to the upper floors of the 
warehouse to eliminate re-handling in 
this building. 

Mazda lighting with RLM reflectors 
is used in general throughout the 
plant, with an intensity of approx- 
imately 25 foot-candles. In the cloth 
inspection department, and at certain 
other places. G. E. fluorescent lighting 
has been adopted. The heating system 
is designed with Grinnell Co. No. 70 
industrial type thermoliers in all de- 
partments, except in the wash room 
where a vapor system is employed. 


IN THE WET-FINISHING BUILDING three 
Riggs & Lombard Fleet Line No. 65 
fulling mills and one cloth dryer have 
heen added, All fulling mills and piece 
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dyeing machines are located in concrete 
pits, with a complete drainage system 
so designed that in the future a heat 
reclaimer can be added with a minimum 
of changes. There is one continuous 
carbonizing machine which at present 
is operating entirely on defense con- 
tracts, blankets and suitings. There is 
also one David Gessner 90-in. squeeze 
roll which has increased drying ca- 
pacity by approximately 15%. Among 
other machines installed is a nine-bow]l 
Model A continuous cloth washing ma- 
chine made by James Hunter Machine 
Co. This machine is fitted with hy- 
draulic operated rifbber-covered rolls 
and stainless steel whip-rolls and stop 
motions. It is operated by a G.E. motor 
and Reeves variable-speed drive and 
will deliver goods at speeds varying 
from 25 to 35 yd. per min., depending 
on the style of the goods. The water 
current is counter-flow to the goods, 
promoting efficiency and economy of 
operation. The machine can be stopped 
or started from nine different stations. 
All bowls are driven from one side shaft 
running in anti-friction bearings. 

The new scouring building is two- 
story, 72x254 ft., with 18x27-ft. column 
spacing. Construction details are simi- 
lar to the finishing buildings. The top 
story is used for storage only. On the 
first floor are four C. G. Sargent’s Sons 
Corp. machines—one five-bowl scouring 
machine, one three-bowl waste scouring 
machine, one twelve-section dryer, and 
one fourteen-section carbonizing dryer. 
The dryers operate on steam extracted 





New filter plant in foreground; power 
plant in background 


from the turbines at 25-lb. pressure. All 
machines are equipped with G.E. indi- 
vidual motors and controls. 

In the napper room geared motors 
and short-center Tex-rope drives are in 
use. Fulling mills and dolly washers 
have short-center flat-belt drives and 
Rockwood pivoted bases. 


IN THE DYEHOUSE are two new, Frank- 
lin Process Co. aluminum-alloy raw- 
stock dyeing machines, and a Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Co. two-kier 
stainless-steel pressure-type beam and 
package dyeing machine. Allis-Chalm- 
ers and Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
ing Co. motors are used in connection 
with the extracting and dyeing equip- 
ment. An addition to this building of 
6,000 sq. ft. floor space has been made 
recently and a completely equipped re- 
search and control laboratory set up. 

To provide an adequate water supply 
for the enlarged operations, a new filter 
plant has been put in service. The 
plant has a capacity of 1.500.000 gal. 
per 24-hr. day. There is a storage reser- 
voir of like capacity. Connecting with 
the present pumping station there are 
two pipe lines—6 and 8 in., respectively 

1144 miles long, to supply the raw 
water necessary to match the capacity 
of the mill’s new filter plant. 

Increased steam demand necessitated 
the construction of a new power plant 
containing one Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler, operating at 400-lb. pressure 
and delivering 60,000 lb. steam per hr. 
Pulverized coal is used as a fuel, with 
auxiliary oil burners to insure uninter- 
rupted service. There is one G.E. tur- 
bine, 2.500 kw., single automatic ex- 
traction type at 40 lb. and non-auto- 
matic at 125 lb. Current characteristics 
are 2.400 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, with 
power factor of 80%. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Ince., 
prepared the plans for the project; con- 
struction work was handled by Frank 
Blum, of Winston-Salem, general con- 
tractor. J. W. L. Benson, plant engi- 
neer, should be credited with the 
important task of coordinating the con- 
struction work with the production de- 
partments and enabling the move to be 
effected with a minimum of lost time. 
All work proceeded under his super- 
vision. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. has long been 
known for its blankets and suitings. 
The erection of this plant is a forward- 
looking step, and in line with the com- 
pany’s policy of keeping up to date in 
every way and providing modern facili- 
ties for manufacture of high-grade 
products. Officers of the company are 
Thurmond Chatham, president and 
treasurer; A, L. Butler and W. A. 
Neaves, vice-presidents; Raymond W. 
Harris, superintendent. 
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The Need for Control 


And how it can be met successfully in 
smaller dyeing and finishing plants 


By A. C. TATE 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PROCESSING of tex- 
tiles in the last 20 years have been so 
far reaching as to have out-distanced the 
previous century's progress. The conse- 
quence, for the dyer and finisher, has 
been a flood of problems. In many small 
plants the problems have been attacked 
by the trial-and-error method. This 
often has been expensive; sometimes 
disastrous. These smaller plants seldom 
have either a centralized purchasing de- 
partment or a chemist. As a result, con- 
trol of supplies, processes, and products 
is neglected because of the pressure of 
routine matters. It is true that the aver- 
age small dyeing and finishing plant is 
rarely prepared to spend large sums on 
an elaborate control laboratory and 
equipment. However, these small plants 
will find that a modest control program 
will be well worth while. 

First consider purchasing. Purchas- 
ing of supplies in smaller plants usually 
is left to the departments interested. 
When it is considered that the variety 
of supplies offered is great, running 
from necessary and useful items to pat- 
ent nostrums guaranteed to cure all ills, 
the time consumed in selecting the ma- 
terial that will give the best possible 
results is out of all proportion to that 
available to a busy department head. 
The theory that the dyer or the finisher 
knows what he wants has some basis in 
fact, but the foreman just does not have 
the time to test new products or to check 
shipments for uniformity or quality. 
There are so many items on the market 
for any specific purpose that the very 
laws of chance are against selecting the 
best or most economical. The system of 
having the foreman do the buying for 
their departments is time consuming at 
best. Further, the purchase of one or 
two barrels a week of high-priced or 
needless materials can run into impor- 
tant money in a year. 

Fuel is another important item that 
is generally bought on faith in small 
plants. The cost of an occasional fuel 
analysis is small, and is fully justified 
by the savings that may result. 

It is important, therefore, that even 
small plants maintain a centralized pur- 
chasing department and have samples 
of supplies of materials tested for com- 
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parative values. By limiting the time 
for interviews to one or two days a week, 
the plant chemist can usually take care 
of this work, as wéll as his other duties. 

The savings resulting from a careful 
weeding out of questionable supplies 
will more than pay for the time in- 
volved. 

To be successful in this work the 
chemist must work closely with the 
department heads. They should be 
consulted and their opinions given re- 
spectful attention. In the end it is the 
department heads who wiil make or 
break a product, regardless of its value. 
By gaining their cooperation, the plant 
chemist will be able to make changes 
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for the better; but if he antagonizes the 
foremen, the new product or method 
automatically becomes “no good.” If 
the plant has a purchasing agent who 
is not a chemist, there should be good 
liaison between the purchasing agent, 
the chemist, and the department heads. 


EQUIPMENT. The chemist in the small 
plant should be versatile and interested 
in improving all phases of operation. 
He should be able to delve into matters 
and solve problems which would be out- 
side his field in larger plants which em- 
ploy engineers and other technicians 
and experts. For example, many auxili- 
ary devices and minor alterations in 
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The chemist in the small plant should be able to delve into matters and solve 
problems which would be beyond his field in larger plant: 
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equipment can help toward producing 
goods at less cost. Thus, one of the ma- 
jor uses of steam in a dyehouse is for 
drying goods in various stages of pro- 
cessing. Prior to drying the fabrics gen- 
erally pass through a squeezer of some 
kind to extract excess moisture. If the 
nip is not efficient, two losses occur— 
steam and production. A few days spent 
by the chemist in determining the ex- 
traction ability of pads, squeezers, and 
mangles throughout the plant will often 
point the way to considerable savings. 

Another angle of the efficiency of 
mangle nips lies in the finishing mate- 
rial cost. Although it might be sup- 
posed that the only difference would be 
one of water to be evaporated, this is 
far from the fact. The character of the 
nip has a great influence on the final 
feel of the goods. Soft rubber, cloth 
lapped, or string-covered bowls not only 
leave more water in the goods, but they 
deposit finishing materials on the sur- 
face rather than all through the fabric 
structure. It is more costly, therefore. 
to achieve a certain effect. There are 
few finishes that actually require a soft 
and inefficient nip. There is a certain 
amount of particular 
types of mangles by most finishers, but 
in many cases tests can be run and fears 
dissipated. For example, rayon was 
once considered too delicate a material 
to be run on brass and maple cotton 
finishing mangles, but in recent years a 
good many millions of yards of rayon 
fabrics have been run successfully on 


preference for 


this type of mangle. 

Drying equipment which depends 
upon forced draft of heated air has im- 
proved greatly in recent years, but some 
of the older models can be stepped up 
in efficiency by a little intelligent ob- 
servation of the relative humidity. dur- 
ing operation, of both compartment 
and exhaust-stack air. The manufac- 
turer can usually help in this respect if 
some one will take the trouble to call 
him in, 

Again, an investigation by the chemist 
may reveal that production of cylinder 
dryers can be stepped up considerably 
by proper traps and return lines. Or the 
chemist may find that waste heat which 
even a small dyehouse throws away in 
the form of hot scouring and dyeing 
liquors can be used to heat boiler feed 
water if discharged into a cistern con- 
taining coiled pipe leading to the boiler 
feed lines. 


PROCESS CONTROL. Probably no busi- 
ness is more guilty of depending upon 
the human element for control than the 
dyeing and finishing industry. It is only 
today that many finishers are beginning 
to make use of devices automatically to 
standard conditions which 
determined as correct. In 


maintain 
have been 
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small plants, particularly, the need for 
positive control has not seemed great 
enough to the management to justify the 
expense of installing control instru- 
ments. The chemist should be able to 
demonstrate the worth of such instru- 
ments in terms of yards-per-minute in- 
crease in production, cents-per-yard 
savings in cost, or percentage-reduction 
of seconds. 

Another important phase of provess 
control is that of proper proced > 
Amazing is the number of things the 
are done just because they have been 
done that way for years. Astounding is 
the number of things that are not done, 
because they never have been done in 
that plant. Most processing methods in 
dyeing and finishing are still evolved by 
guess and by gosh. As a rule, foremen 
have risen from the ranks. They usually 
excel in the practical management of 
help and production, but often are not 
qualified to instigate changes involving 
chemical reactions. Generally, therefore, 





evaluation and improvement of process 
methods can best be done by a plant 
chemist who has had some years of ex- 
perience in mill methods. His technical 
knowledge will prevent the use of the 
wrong materials, He has learned to co- 


operate with the department heads, 
who, in turn, can iron out production 
details so that the whole process will 
proceed smoothly and successfully and 
at the lowest labor cost. 

No attempt has been made to cover 
all the factors subject to control, but 
werely to indicate some of the ways in 
which a small plant can benefit freza 
the services of a qualified chemist. The 
control program suggested cannot, of 
course, be classified as research; and 
results comparable to those obtained 
from fundamental research carried out 
by large companies cannot be expected. 
But the savings which will accrue from 
even a modest control program will pay 
many times over for the small outlay 
required. 


Effective Weave-Room Control 


(Continued from page 73) 


wide differences. Such differences indi- 
cate the possibilities existent for im- 
provement. 

On the loomfixers control sheet spaces 
are provided for comparing the actual 
cost of repair parts and special or other 
than fixers’ labor with the standard al- 
lowed, A standard repair cost allow- 
ance is established as a rate per million 
picks. 
INCENTIVES. As a consultant, the writer 
is naturally a believer in the incentive 
method of payment based on perform- 
ance measurements. However, whether 
such payments should be adjusted on a 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly basis can 
best be decided after appraisal of a 
given mill and its problems as to person- 
nel and production. The lower left-hand 
corner of the form provides space for 
calculating the loomfixers’ incentive. 
The fixer’s name, the shift he served, 
his hourly rate of pay, the hours he 
worked, and his base pay for the week 
are shown. Where the basic rates of fix- 
ers are in proper balance, the incentive 
as illustrated may be prorated in pro- 
portion to the base pay of the fixers 
working in the section. If the base pay 
of various fixers is not in a proper rela- 
tionship, and adjustments of such in- 
equalities for reasons of policy cannot 
be made effective, it may be desirable to 
distribute the incentive on a rated basis 
other than the base pay of the fixers. 


Such measures result in ironing out in- 
equalities, which at times are difficult 
or disturbing with most other methods. 

At the lower right-hand corner of the 
form space is provided for observations 
remarks of the weave-room over- 
seer or others in authority. In_ this 
space should be noted any pertinent 
facts not provided for elsewhere. 


and 


The control measures described above 
may seem weighty on first inspection. 
The fact is that most mills cover 80 per 
cent of the work required for such con- 
trols. However, due to lack of carefully 
established standards and concisely de- 
veloped methods for focusing results, 
the work is usually only about 10 per 
cent effective. On the other hand, proper 
application of the control method advo- 
cated will yield the following benefits: 

1. Allow the management definitely 
to trace seconds to cause and loom, and 
to allocate specific responsibility there- 
for to fixer and weaver. 

2. Permit a_ direct 
loom efficiency by shifts, sets, and see- 


comparison of 


tions with performance on seconds. 

3. Show whether or not repair costs 
are above or below standard. 

1. Provide fixers with an incentive to 
reduce seconds, improve efficiency, and 
decrease repair costs. 

(In a subsequent article Mr. Rositzke 
will describe a method for controlling 
looms 


performance of — individual 


Editor. ) 
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Steam Economies Are Elfected 


Charts aid management to reduce 
production costs and raise efficiency 


By PAUL L. GEIRINGER 


Pocoarch 


ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT  produc- 
tion and consumption of heat. both for 
mill-building and process purposes. can 
help considerably — to mill 
Yet it is surprising how many 
plants do not keep adequate 
which make it easily possible for the 
management to know at all times just 
where being incurred and 
where savings can be 

Actually, 


problem ot 


increase 
profits. 


records 


expenses are 
made. 

there are three parts to the 
economical heating: effh- 
efhiciency 
consumption by the various 
mill departments, and efficiency of keep- 
ing track of both its production and 


ciency of steam production, 


of steam 


its consumption. Frequently. manage- 
ment is satisfied to pursue only econ- 


omy of heat production. However, in 
and maintain highest 
economy and efficiency of heating. it is 
essential that attention be 


economical heat consumption, and that 


order to achieve 
given to 


a system be set up for keeping perma- 
nent track of all pertinent factors and 


making this information readily avail- 
able. 

Plants spending considerable sums 
for heat (steam), water and power. 


often do not possess any information as 
to how these amounts are utilized with- 
in the mill. For they do not 
know the cost of steam produced, 


instance, 
how 
this cost is apportioned to and within 
its rela- 


the various departments, and 


tion to the production of the respective 
them- 


money is 


They often confine 
that the 
water. 


departments. 
selves to noting 
gas or electricity. 


details. 


spent for fuel. 
and do not try to ascertain any 


Establishment of complete — daily. 
weekly. and monthly reports. inter- 
preting to the management all items 


of power. water, and steam) consump- 


them with mill 
production in full detail. will be de- 
this article. An important 
weekly 
shown in Fig. 1. 


check 


cost of 


tion. and comparing 
scribed in 
boiler 
This 


daily ar 


part of the system is the 
room report. 
enables one to either 
weekly on the producing ot 
purchasing steam and power. and thus 
to establish a so-called “Steam Cost” 


and “Kilowatt Price.” All 
eo to make 


expenses 


which up these prices are 


ee 


daily on one 
and become the basis 
By totaling 
end of the 


compiled and entered 
line of the chart. 
for all further conclusions. 
the various columns at the 
week, the weekly average 
of steam can be ascertained. Obvious- 
ly. each report form has to be adapted 
specifically to the requirements of the 
plant in which it is to be used, but 
the example illustrated will indicate 
such a report should be planned. 
boiler 


exact cost 


how 

The report 
plant, without 
the mill produces its own power, the 
report is somewhat more extended. At 
the end of the week the “Killowatt 
is obtained similarly, by allo- 
for producing steam 


shown is for a 


power production, If 


Price” 
cating 
proportionately 


expenses 
to process and heating 
purposes and to power generation, 

these 


IT WILL BE FOUND that 


reports 





Ha) Normal | Filled 
Filling 


practical, simple 
manner the various boiler-room factors 
that have to be taken into considera- 
tion. The report has intentionally been 
kept uncomplicated, so that the power 
plant engineer will not be overburdened 
with too much calculation work. 
Study of the weekly report will give 
a daily check on boiler efficiency, and 
the proficiency of the boiler attend- 
ant, and enable the management to 
ascertain what manner boiler oper- 
ation should be directed to obtain best 
performance. For instance, it will 
usually be found that the lowest steam 
price can be obtained only on Wednes- 
Thursday. This is because. by 
of the week, the 
maximum 
stable 
overcoming the cooling losses resulting 
from plant stoppages on weekends. The 


will reflect in a 


day or 
boiler has 
and 
level 


the middle 
reached its 
has reached a 


efficiency. 
operating 
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Apportioning of the Weekly Budget in $ and % on Boiler House 











COAL PRICE 


Salaries, etc. 


Wages for Boiler House .... Stoker .... Assist 


REMARKS 





Accessory Materials 


re 
Mon. 





Repair Expenses 
Machine Shop Expenses 


Tues. 





—uu—_____. 
Type of Coal and Size 


Total Overhead 





Total 


Cost per 1,000 Lb. of Steam 


COAL MOVEMENT 








On Hand on 


Coal Dump No. 
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Total Issue 











Balance at End of Week 


Received during Week to 
Coal Issue for Boilers 
Mill 








Sun 





Laborers 
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Fig. |. Weekly boiler-room report designed to make pertinent cost data readily available to management. Thi: 
nae possible daily or weekly check on cost of producing or purchasing steam and power 


reduction of these losses is one of the 
most important tasks and use of the 
weekly boiler-room report’ makes it 
possible to scrutinize closely the eff- 
cacy of all improvements along this 
line which are tried ov, 

Selection of the cheépest fuel for a 
given boiler and set of operating con- 
ditions is likewise assisted by use of 
such reports, since they provide con- 
tinuous supervision of boiler perform- 
ance. Continuous supervision is more 
likely to give accurate results than 
short tests of a few hours duration. 
Sometimes fuels which test satisfae- 
torily on short runs are found to be 
not so satisfactory in longer opera- 
tions. The 
thorough tests with mixtures of differ- 
ent types of coals requires a report 
system which makes possible an exam- 
ination over long periods of results 
achieved with various blends of coal. 
Often one type of coal cannot develop 
its full heat by itself and will give best 


possibility of conducting 


performance only when combined with 
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another coal possessing supplementary 
characteristics. Daily examination of 
results achieved with various blends 
can thus be seen to be of considerable 
importance, 

Daily boiler-house 
shown) are 


records (not 
used to supplement the 
weekly reports. They show fuel and 
each shift. These rec- 
ords are kept by the boiler attendant, 
and submitted by him to the plant 
engineer. who uses 


water used for 


them in preparing 
the weekly report described above. 

\ quarterly recapitulation completes 
the system for keeping track of steam 
production. This consists of a trans- 
cript of the various weekly figures, tak- 
en from the boiler-house reports for 
the period. 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT, as has already 
been mentioned, are steam consumption 
records for the various departments of 
the mill. These figures are ascertained 
by meters and recorded = on reports 
such as shown in Fig. 2. which is for 


use in a dyehouse. The daily total of 
steam for the entire mill is compared 
with the total shown on the boiler- 
house report. The consumption fig- 
ures for individual departments can be 
compared with their production at 
either daily or weekly intervals. 

These comparisons will frequently in- 
dicate points at which improvements 
can be made. Such improvements may 
take the form of changes in processing 
methods, revamping of production ma- 
chinery, variations in heating and/or 
power equipment, ete. Results have 
been found to include not only savings 
in steam and water, but reduction in 
amount of dye used, and in consump- 
tion of various other materials and 
supplies. 

The records outlined do not involve 
much work, but once installed they 
provide the plant engineer with many 
important data, which reveal short- 
comings not only in the boiler house, 
but also in all departments where 


steam is used. 
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A Challenge to Textile Schools 


Friendly critic says they must change 
their methods—F. M. Feiker replies 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS must change their 
methods of “grinding out graduates” 
and must produce men who can accept 
responsibility and go forward in an in- 
dustry that is crying for leadership by 
men to whom the workers can look with 
confidence, W. M. Thomson, manager 
of the Senoia, Ga., branch of Southern 
Mills, Inc., states in a letter to TEXTILE 
Worip. His letter follows: 

SENoIA, GA. 
Editor, Textite Wor.p: 

The writer has read, with a lot of 
interest, Henry G. Lord’s article on the 
value of the textile school and its great 
accomplishment. 

Having been in a position to observe 
the results of this training when the 
student is turned loose in the industry, 
| can definitely say that, on the average. 
these schools are not preparing their 
charges to be of value to the mills re- 
ceiving them. 

The textile school has a definite place 
in the industry and is necessary for the 
advancement and betterment of that in- 
dusty. However, these schools must 
change their methods of grinding out 
graduates, and produce men who can 
accept responsibility and go forward in 
an industry that is crying for leadership 
by men to whom the workers can look 
with confidence. 

Mr. Lord speaks of the big men in 
the industry who are the products of 
the Textile School, but we must remem- 
ber that these are only a very small part 
of the graduates and are those men who 
would succeed anywhere and under any 
circumstances, or they are those lucky 
ones who inherited a high position. 

You may ask where do these schools 
fail? The textile industry is unique in 
the type of people it seems to attract. 
Therefore, men should be taught how 
to influence and get along with these 
people. 

Much of the success of textiles is 
dependent on logic so that this subject 
should have a prominent place. 

(ny textile student expects to become 
at least a supervisor and most of them 
expect to be superintendents or man- 
agers. To be any of these, they should 
be taught the keen use of all of their 
five senses at all times as a person with 
a single track mind will never make a 
supervisor 


ib. se, _' 


Today, more than ever, schools should 
teach the principles of the labor move- 
ment from both sides so that problems 
can be recognized and met when they 
arise. 

Schools should invest enough money 
in salaries of good teachers so that 
students will have the benefit of the 
best. This investment would be returned 
to them a hundred fold in student en- 
rollment the following year. Many of 
the instructors now are just good stu- 
dents who have never had experience 
but can only pass on to others that 
which was given to them. 

There is so much to learn about tex- 
tiles and its problems that a course can 
be designed that will contain no chaff 
and that will be so intensely interesting 
to students that they will grasp for it. 

Subjects must be taught as they are 
done in mills and equipment must be 
the same, with instructors who really 
know. 

The Textite Wortp has done more 
toward textile education than any other 
medium and therefore I believe you can 
do more in the field of schools than 
any other. 

This letter is not written in any spirit 
of criticism but with an unselfish desire 
to see textile schools turn out gradu- 
ates who will be welcome in the indus- 
try because they really know. 

W. M. THomson, Manager 
Senoia, Ga., Branch, 
Southern Mills, Inc. 


Editors Note: We passed the above 
constructive letter to Frederick M. 
Feiker, textile education consultant for 
the Textile Foundation, and received 
the following comment from him: 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

| have read with interest and appre- 
ciation Mr. Thomson’s letter. Moreover. 
his letter reached me during one of the 
semi-annual meetings of the deans of 
the textile schools and I read it to 
them. 

(Anyone responsible for the training ot 
young men welcomes a letter like Mr. 
Thomson’s, and speaking for the deans 
of the textile schools. we all hope he 
can be with us at our meeting next 
spring. 

Mr. Thomson’s letter suggests two 


points at once. The first is that not all 
men have the spark of leadership. Every 
textile school dean can present a list of 
graduates who have made good. How 
much of this success is innate, as Mr. 
Thomson implies, how much was stimu- 
lated by teaching and wise counsel of 
his professors, is hard to determine. 
Certainly, every educator hopes that 
every one of his graduates will be suc- 
cessful in life, but just as certainly he 
knows that the qualities of initiative. 
imagination and courage are not equal 
in all men. Sometimes a man with no 
education of an academic character, or 
with a mediocre or average standing in 
school or college, outstrips in life the 
man apparently more gifted in college. 
Something waked him up when he left 
school or took his first job—perhaps 
the right girl, perhaps the right boss. 
The right boss is as important as the 
right education. 

How to get along with men? How to 
deal with labor? This is the second 
phase of Mr. Thomson’s letter about 
which all textile deans could write a vol- 
ume, Some schools are including these 
subjects in the new curricula. Others 
depend on the way the subjects are 
taught. A great teacher is often remem- 
bered not for what he taught but how 
he taught. Fortunately for teachers, no 
man goes into teaching to make money 
nor to escape responsibility. I wish that 
more consideration would be given by 
trustees and State legislatures to ad- 
vancing teaching salaries, as well as 
putting up buildings. 

In all these and related questions the 
textile industry may be sure of one 
thing (and I speak as an outsider look- 
ing in)—-there is no group of industrial 
educators more active today in seeking 
to improve and develop their instruc- 
tion than the deans and staffs of textile 
schools. 

So thank you, Mr. Thomson, for your 
thoughtful letter and welcome to the 
group of textile executives and textile 
teachers who together are trying to 
make the industry live up to their com- 
mon educational ideals, and to make 
themselves worthy of the responsibility 
that this imposes upon them. 

FrepericK M. FErIKER, 
Textile Education Consultant 
Textile Foundation 
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Instrument for Testing 
Fabric Pliability 


\ simple device said to be 
than the 
evaluating the pliability of 
fabrics has been developed by the 
National Bureau of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. in cooperation with the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
Known as the Planoflex, the device 
is used for measuring the extent to 


more 


sensitive human hand in 


woven 


Standards. 


als. 


which a fabric can be distorted in its 
own plane without producing wrinkles 


on its surface. The Planoflex will 
give measurable values on all woven 


fabrics except those that are so heavily 
that the filling 
threads are cemented together. It is 


starched and) warp 


not applicable to knit fabrics, since 
they are so easily stretched that they 
cannot be instru- 
ment. The Bureau states that the sensi- 
tiveness of the Planoflex to slight dil- 
ferences in pliability makes it a 
valuable tool for comparing quanti- 
tatively effects of different 
Again. its simplicity of opera- 


mounted in the 


finishing 
agents. 
tion and rugged construction make it 
particularly adapted to routine testing 
and control work during the processing 
of fabrics. 

The Planoflex with specimen in posi- 
test is shown in the 


tion ready for 


accompanying illustration. The speci- 
men is 3 in. wide and 10 in. long. One 
end is fastened centrally in the weight 
clamp to the left of the photograph 
and the other end in the movable clamp 
to the right. The 
mounted on a hinged shelf which is 


weight clamp is 
then lowered, thus applying a load of 
2 Ib. lengthwise of the specimen. The 
fixed or middle clamp is then tight- 
ened. By shifting the movable clamp 
to the right and to the left, the cloth 
is distorted in its until 
wrinkles 


own plane 
longitudinal just 


its surface. The total angle of displace- 


appear on 


ment of the movable clamp relative 





Pliability tester (Nat. Bur. St.) 
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to the fixed clamp to which it is con- 
nected by metal strips is read 
from the scale at the front of the in- 
strument, This angle is a measure of 
the pliability of the fabric. 


two 


Stop Motion 


An electrically operated stop motion 


has recently been an- 
nounced by Robert Reiner, Inc... Wee- 


hawken, N. J. 


a series of 


for warpers 


The device consists of 
These 


yarn, 


brass contactors. 


rest lightly on the strands of 
during 


end 


tension, 
When an 


tension 


without exerting any 


normal 
breaks. 


the yarn down, making an electrical 


operation. 
however, the 


presses 


contact which stops the warper, and 
indicating which is the broken end, 
Advantages cited for the new. stop 


motion are that it holds the yarn steady 
and prevents jumping, that tension on 
the yarn can be increased without 
changing the tensions on the creel, and 
that when the drop-wire fingers are not 
operating they can be quickly placed 


in @ neutral position. 


For Controlling Scour- 
ing and Other Solutions 


For use in testing and controlling 
feed 
and other liquids, two new instruments 


scouring solutions, boiler water, 
Industrial In- 
struments, Inc.. 156 Culver Ave., Jersey 
City. N. J. These instruments are the 
Solu-Bridge and the Solu-Bridge Con- 
troller. 


have been developed by 


Both are based on the electrical 
conductivity method of measuring con- 
centration of solutions. Various models 
are available for specific applications. 
Typical uses for the instruments in the 
textile industry are for checking the 
alkaline concentration of wool scouring 
rinse waters employed 


solutions and 


for rayon fabrics, and for checking 
process water, boiler feed water, and 


boiler condensate. 
The Solu-Bridge: iss described as a 
compact electrolyte conductivity bridge 


which is calibrated for whatever solu- 
tions are to be tested. For use with 
the Solu-Bridge, various types of con- 
ductivity cells are available. The 


operation of the Solu-Bridge is simple 
and rapid. To test a solution the 
dial is set to the 
The 


until the 


temperature tem- 


perature of the solution. 


then 


larger 


dial is rotated shadow 





re 


oaths Se 


Solu-Bridge (Industrial Instrument 


angle in the electronic “eye” opens to 


When the black 


shadow in the “eye” reaches its widest 


the maximum value. 
angle, the concentration of the solution 
is directly indicated on the panel scale. 
made 
directly in the storage tanks or in the 


Tests on the solutions can be 
piping, or upon specimens in beakers 
or other containers. 

The Solu-Bridge 


Solu-Bridge, plus automatic controlling 


Controller is a 


means for external warning signals or 


for operating a value or other cor- 


rective measure. 


Gas-Burning Infra-Red 
Drying Unit 


Development of an infra-red-ray gas- 
burning drying unit is announced by 
Red-Ray Mfg. Co., 455 West 45th St.. 
New York. Although the unit can be 
used alone, its chief use to date in the 
textile industry has been in combina- 
tion with tenters or other drying equip- 
ment already in place, to increase dry- 
ing speeds and thereby speed up pro- 
duction. 
The unit 
continuous, practically 


a linear-type. 
invisible 


consists of 
flame 
burner, which can be furnished in any 
desired width, to take care of widest 
fabric to be dried. 
little 
placed underneath 


As it requires but 


space, the entire unit can be 


frames or in dry 


) es ee, 
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boxes, if additional heat there is de- 
sirable. The unit can be used with any 
kind of inflammable gas, manufactured 
or natural, containing from 90 to 3,200 
B.T.U. It is designed automatically to 
provide positive and complete com- 
bustion, by proper admixture of gas 
and air. The burner, by means of a 
special refractory produces 
infra-red rays, which in 
contain no heat, but when 
against or focused upon any fabric to 


surface, 
themselves 
directed 


be dried, develop a very high, intensely 
penetrating heat which is said to be 
absorbed almost 100% by the material 
being dried. 

The drying unit can be placed in any 
position, at any angle. horizontal or 
vertical, or in an inverted position, used 
singly or in various multiples, for the 
particular task to be 
The manufacturers state that it can be 


accomplished. 


used on fabrics that are completely 
saturated with water, regardless of 
their weight. Each unit is designed to 


meet specific needs, so that it will 
supply the correct amount of heat re- 
quired to solve a particular problem, 
or scorching — the 


without burning 


fabrics. 


Rubber-Covered Rolls 


Rubber-covered rolls have recently 
added to the 
rubber products offered by Thermoid 
Rubber, Division of Thermoid Co.. 
Trenton, N. J. The rolls are especially 
compounded for the particular use to 
which they are to be put; this is said 
to result in maximum service. The line 


been line of industrial 


includes types used on rawstock scour- 
ing machines, dyeing machines, back- 
washers, washing machines, sizing ma- 
chines, bleaching equipment, dye pad- 
ders, starch mangles. 
backfilling machines, carbonizers; and 
bleaching. and 


open soapers, 


miscellaneous dyeing, 
finishing equipment. 


Gloss Meter 


Expected to be of interest to textile 
which has been 
announced by Henry A. Gardner Lab- 


men is a Glossmeter 


oratories, Inc., Bethesda, Md. The in- 
strument was designed primarily to 


test samples of paint for original gloss 
and changes of gloss resulting from 
weathering, wear, abrasion, and other 
factors. However, it is believed it will 
be found adaptable to some textile re- 
quirements, 

The meter is compact, portable, and 
rapid in operation. Two types are avail- 
able: one is for use with a.c. 110-220 
volt current, the other contains its own 
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batteries. The device is said to measure 
differences at least as small as any the 
eye can detect, and to give readings in 
only two seconds, 

Another device developed by the 
same organization is a Reflectometer. 
Measurements of interest to textile men, 
which the meter is designed to give, in- 
clude determination of cleaning effect 
of soaps and detergents on soiled cloth; 
determination of colorimetric specifica- 
tions of surfaces; measurement of color 
differences and change; determination 
of which of a number of samples is 
closest to a standard color; measure- 
ment of bleaching, amount of blueing, 
and tinting strength; determination of 
resistance to weathering, wear abrasion, 
etc.: and others. 


Wool for Cotton System 


Wool processed by a new combing 
yield stock of 
proper staple length for spinning on 
the cotton system, without cutting of 


method designed to 


fibers, is being offered by Joseph C. 
O’Connell Co., Booth Mill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Its use is said to increase 
greatly the yields in blended yarns, by 
eliminating short-fiber losses in card- 
ing and spinning. 

The crux of the process is use of a 
combing method which handles suc- 
cessfully a short virgin wool. The very 
shortest of the fibers are removed by 
the comb, leaving an even short-staple 


wool, no fibers of which have been cut. 


Rubberized 
Loom Picker 


\ white, rubberized loom picker has 
heen added to the line of E. H. Jacobs 
Mig. Co., Danielson. Conn. It is stated 
that the white rubber used is new. not 
reclaimed, and that the picker is made 
from one continuous piece of tightly 
wound army duck. Dimensions of the 
new picker are said to be those recom- 
mended by builders as 


loom most 





Rubberized loom picker (Jacobs) 








effective, both for performance and for 


durability. The pickers are guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers to be uni- 
form, without variation in size, shape, 
and/or material. 


Friction Clutch 


A recent announcement of T. B. 
Wood’s Sons Co.. Chambersburg, Pa.. 
is the Torque-Master friction clutch. 
Available in single- and multiple-disk 
types and in a wide range of sizes, the 
designed for the 
impact and 


Torque-master is 
type of work, 
pulsating loads. All parts are totally 
inclosed, and the stated to 
combine safety at high speed with in- 
herent dependability under all operat- 


heaviest 


clutch is 


ing conditions. 

Friction plates are of gear-tooth de- 
sign. and the entire operating mechan- 
ism is said to be simple, sturdy, and to 
of only a few moving 


consist parts. 





Friction clutch (T. B. Wood's Sons] 


All adjustment for wear or load 
ditions is made with one knurled hand 
adjusting ring. 
needed. 


Con- 


no special tools being 


Tension Presser 


United States 
Hoboken. N. 


known as a 


Ine.. 
J.. has introduced a device 
tension 


Testing Co.. 


which is 
shrinkage _ re- 
rayon fabrics by 
attempting to restore a sample of fabric 
to shape while under 
trolled and tension. It is 
stated the apparatus eliminates obsta- 
and 


presser, 
determine 
woven 


designed to 
actions of 
pressing con- 
uniform 
cles irregularities of reshaping 
and exerting tension by hand, reduces 
variables to a minimum. and_ permits 
duplication of test results. 

Samples to be tested are first cut to 
a specified size; then washed, rinsed. 
extracted. and 
shrinkage determined — in 
with a 


pressed, maximum 


accordance 
The 


designated procedure. 
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Tension presser (U. S. Testing) 


sample is then moistened, and placed 
in the tension This contains 
four clamp bars. two fixed and two 
which are firmly clamped 


presser. 


movable, 
upon the fabric by means of eccentric 
fasteners. Weights are applied to the 
movable clamps, varying in accordance 
with the shrinkage which took place 
during pressing. The specimen is held 
in this position until dry. This drying 
is accomplished by placing a_ metal 
plate directly on the fabric and drying 
the fabric through the plate by use of 
a hand iron, without moving the plate. 

After drying the cloth is measured 
and average change in dimension in 
warp and filling calculated. 


Belt Lacer 


A new portable belt lacer has been 
announced by Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids. Mich. Designated No. 9, 
is designed to make 
greatly in- 
is said to 


the new lacer 
development of 
creased Thus, it 


enable anyone, anywhere, to apply the 


possible 
pressure. 


pressure necessary to embed hooks 
flush with the belt surface. 
Stapling Pliers 

Hand stapling pliers, designated 


No. 702, said to be suited to a wide 
variety of uses, among which the latest 
is for fastening textiles, have been an- 
nounced by Ace Fastener Corp., 3415 
N. Ashland Ave., Chicago. It is stated 
the device can be utilized for fastening 
pieces of fabric end-to-end before dye- 
ing on reel-type machines. 

The pliers are 7 in. in length, and 
have a specially constructed handle to 
promote ease and convenience in oper- 
ation, They are made of steel, finished 
in chromium throughout, and contains 
a ratchet-like mechanism as insurance 
against clogging. The plunger blade 
for driving the staple is made of hard- 
ened, high-tempered steel. 
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Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


An electronic control system to pro- 
vide simple, stepless control of d.c. 
motors from a.c. lines wherever a wide 
speed range is needed, has been an- 
nounced by General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. The control is said to 
be the first to provide in one equip- 
ment the means for 
stopping, 


electronically 
accelerating, and 
regulating speed of motors, Standard 


starting, 


units will cover motor sizes up to 5 hp., 
230 volts. 


A V-belt transmis- 
sion known as JFS-CUB is being in- 
troduced by Standard 
Equipment Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
control is designed for “A” 
V-belt applications and_ for 
ranges up to 3.3-1. Among numerous 
advantages cited is its low cost, which 
is said to make possible application 
on machines that heretofore could not 


variable-speed 
Transmission 


section 


speed 


have the advantages of infinite speed 
selection, because of expense. 

A fluorescent fixture designed to 
18-in., 40-watt flu- 
lamps has been announced 
by Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo. The porcelain enamel reflector is 


accommodate three 


orescent 


one-piece and finished with white  in- 
side and gray outside; it can be fur- 
nished wired or unwired, and includes 


sockets, lamp starters, and ballasts. 


A new line of trucks for textile-mill 
and other uses has been announced by 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. Added 
power and new styling are highlighted 
features, and the new line offers 126 


chassis and body combinations, — six 
wheelbases, and a choice of four 
engines, 

Fluorescent fixtures with louvers 
have been introduced by Day-Brite 
Lighting, Ine., St. Louis. Mo. It is 


stated that the louvers provide shielding 
from normal line of vision. and that the 
design is such that direct light is well 


diffused and shadowless. Fixtures are 
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available in and 


ceiling suspension 
types, designed for 48- and 60-in. 


lamps, using from four to eight per 
fixture. 


Level controls designated Series 
P16, which provide on and off valve or 
pump control of any iiquid, have re- 
cently been announced by Photoswitch, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Complete 
equipment is available for single level 
indication and control, on-and-off pump- 
up and pump-down control at 
Jevels, boiler feedwater control, 


low-level safeguards. 


two 
and 


toilet seat said to be 
meeting with acceptance in textile mills 
has been introduced by Sperzel Sani- 
tary Seat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Two 
Bakelite seat pads take the place of 
the conventional oval; a spring hinge 
pulls the seat erect and away from the 
bowl when not in use. The new product 


A sanitary 


is said to be easily atiachable to any 
standard bowl. 


A new controller, designated the 
Model 30 Stabilog. has been introduced 
by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. It is 
said to contain several construction re- 
finements not found on earlier models, 
and to make closer 


possible even 


control. 


Precision pillow blocks in plain and 
water-cooled types, in shaft sizes from 
lie to 8 in. have been designed by 
Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., for 
a wide range of industrial applications 
where high-grade babbitted bearings are 
required. The bearings are said to be 
fully 
in either expansion or 


self-aligning, and are available 
non-ex pansion 


types. 


luminaire has 
been announced by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Known as type FPS-40, the luminaire 
10-watt 
lamps per reflector, and is designed to 
provide lighting intensities of from 30 
to 100 foot-candles with maximum diffu- 
sion, minimum glare, and uniform dis- 
tribution at 


A 40-watt fluorescent 


uses two or three fluorescent 


ordinary spacing and 


mounting heights. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Knitting Oil 


For lubricating rayon hosiery yarns, 
Quaker Chemical Products Corp., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.. has developed a new 
knitting oil. This product, known as 
Quaker No. 1546, is most conveniently 
applied on coning machines by _pass- 
ing the through a felt 


yarn pad 


saturated with the oil. Quaker No. 1546 
has a viscosity of approximately 95 sec. 
at 100°F, (S.U.). It is 
completely soluble in 


said to be 
water and to 
possess excellent stability to glauber 
salt. Advantages cited for the 


product include: (1) 


new 
imparts proper 
degree of softness and lubricity to pro- 
vide correct knitting results; (2) leaves 
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proper thickness of oil film for neces- 
sary lubricity, but does not interfere 
with correct stitch formation; (3) con- 


venient to handle and apply; (4) 
washes out of hosiery without resist- 
ance ; when single or split-bath 
boil-off methods are used, introduction 
of glauber salt in the bath does not 
cause the oil to split out or separate 
free surface oil; (6) has high acid salt 
stability; and (7) low viscosity and 
large covering capacity make it eco- 


(5) 


nomical in applied cost. 


Calco Color 


Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co. announces the following 
new product: 


Caleoform Black R N Conc., a for- 
maldehyde-aftertreated direct dye. 
vielding full black shades of satis- 
factory fastness to light, water, and 


perspiration; dyeings are discharge- 


able. 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: 


Naphtol AS-KR Supra, a dispersed 
type naphthol color producing with 
various fast color salts and bases a 


large variety of shades, many of them 
dischargeable. 

Benzo Chrome BA, a 
color producing chocolate-brown shades 


Brown direct 


on the various forms of cotton or 
rayon: it is also of value as a base for 
union dyeings; aftertreatment with 
bichrome and acetic acid turns the 


shade somewhat yellower and improves 
the fastness to washing. 


Softening and 
Desizing Agents 


Two new. softening and desizing 


agents have been announced recently 


by Commonwealth Color & Chemical 
Co.. Nevins. Butler, and Baltic Sts., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. The first compound, 


Texamine, is described as a powerful 
softening and desizing agent, having a 
strong affinity for all animal, vegetable, 


or. synthetic fibers. Being a cationic 
compound, it exhausts rapidly and 
produces a silk-like finish which will 


stand repeated washings. As Texamine 
solubilizes starches, it finds application 
and backfilling. 
product, and 
applicable in all textile processing 
done in acid or neutral media. When 
used in the dyebath, brighter, deeper 


in slashing. sizing. 


Texamine is an acidic 


Le 





and level shades are obtained, it is 
stated, and the material is softened at 
the same time. 

Texamine K is similar in action to 
Texamine. However, it is an alkaline 





product, and is intended for use in 
textile processing done from alkaline 


media. It is recommended in the fol- 
lowing operations: kier-boiling, bleach- 
ing, scouring, dyeing, fulling. 


New Publications 


Test Methods and 
Standards 


A.S.T.M. STANDARDS ON TEXTILE MATE- 
RIALS, 1941; American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. $2. 


The latest edition of this book con- 
tains all the 68 specifications, toler- 
ances, tests, and definitions pertaining 
to textile materials adopted by Com- 
mittee D 13 of the A.S.T.M. In addi- 
tion it includes abstracts of four tech- 
nical papers covering synthetic textile 
fibers, merit of three rayon taffetas in 
testing breaking 
strength of fabrics by the pendulum 
and inclined-plane machine, and a 
correlation between laboratory abra- 
sion tests and service life of men’s and 


consumer _ service, 


women's outerwear. Among other ma- 
terial are photomicrographs of common 
textile fibers, yarn number conversion 
table, psychrometric table for relative 
humidity, and a glossary of terms re- 
lating to textile materials with 
supplements—one covering defects in 
woven fabrics (definitions and photo- 


two 


graphs), the other giving terms relat- 
ing to hand of fabrics. 


A Handbook For 
Today's Foremen 


EFFECTIVE FOREMANSHIF edited by 


Harold B. Maynara: M Graw Hj1| B Ok & 
r New rk; $2.50. 
That the foreman in any industry 


today cannot afford to be “behind time” 
on any phase of his company’s func- 
tions or the conditions that affect them 
is the thesis upon which are hinged 
the 19 direct and specifie studies (by 
14 of the country’s leading authorities 
that 
Put together in good 


on industrial management ) com- 
prise this book. 
form and provoking active application 
of principles through “questions for 
discussion” at the end of each chapter, 
Mr. Maynard is to be praised for turn- 
ing out a handbook equally stimulating 
to the student and the man of long 


experience. 


The necessity for knowing what's 
happening “right now” was clearly 


this reviewers mind _ re- 
cently when the papers carried the story 
that any woman visitor cost $800 and 


Ann Sheridan, $20.000 (in lost time) 


brought to 





when taken through a certain Cali- 
fornia airplane factory. But this prob- 
lem in wasted time is mere peanuts 
when compared with the actions that, 
within recent months, have sent mem- 
bers of textile mills into changes the 
rapidity of which are astounding! Yes, 
under today’s conditions—as Mr. May- 
nard points out—the multiple duties 
of the industrial foreman carry him far 
beyond the phase of technology which 
he must already have mastered to reach 
his position. He must have, also, an 
enormous fund of knowledge about such 
things as economic principles, waste 
control, personnel relations, planning 
and scheduling. 

Here is a valuable book that gives 
competent discussion of all these and 


many more phases of good foreman- 
ship. And what’s more, it tells how to 


put them to use effectively in our chang- 
ing world. 


An Elementary Course 


APPLIED TEXTILES; by George E. Linton 
Louis Friedman, and others; New York 
State Vocational and Practical Arts Associ 
ation (Roy F. Johncox, secretary, 2 Sara- 
ja Ave.}) Rochester, N. Y.; $1.75. 
This 240-page, spiral-bound book 


presents “a suggested course of study 
in Applied Textiles with lesson-plan 
units.” It is a revised and enlarged 
edition of a similar volume published 
in 1939. Some of the lessons have been 
changed to bring them into line with 


recent laws pertaining to synthetic 
fibers. A number of illustrations have 


been added, including weave diagrams. 
fabrics. etc. The main purpose of the 
book is to convey a broad, general pic- 


ture to high-school pupils, 


Research and Nylon 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF WALLACE H. 
CAROTHERS ON POLYMERIZATION; 


Edited by H. Mark and G. S. Whitby: In 
rs Publishers 215 Fourth Ave. 
N York; $8.50 
In 1928, when E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. had completed plans 
to embark on a 


new program otf 
fundamental research, Wallace Hume 
Carothers was selected to head the 


work on organic chemistry. In Decem- 


ber, 1939, commercial production of 
Nylon yarn was started by the Du 
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ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


believes that 


a 
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are going to need the finest and most advanced equipment you 


can buy—not only during the emergency but after the emergency. 


Based upon that conviction, ATWOOD has developed and now 
sincerely recommends investment of a portion of your current 
earnings in 


THE NEW ATWOOD TWISTER, MODEL 110 
THE NEW ATWOOD “5B”, MODEL 10 
THE NEW ATWOOD REDRAW, MODEL 200 


May we give you the reasons why in more complete detail? 


THE NEW ATWOOD REDRAW, MODEL 200 


Designed and built to assure maximum production of any type of yarn, any size 
and shape of package. Variable speed drive hooked up with yarn-speed-per- 
minute chart permits instant, precise adjustment over an extreme range of 
speeds without stopping for production calculations and without fussing with 
pulleys, belts and gears. Traverse length may be set by the touch of a finger with 
minute accuracy. For full information about this exceptionally useful and versa- 
tile machine, write for free copy of the latest issue of Atwood Twists. It contains 


valuable yarn production tables that will save many hours of tedious calculations. 
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Pont interim Cat- 


others 


company. In the 
had directed and engaged in 
an investigation of the way in which 
small molecules, such as occur in car- 
bon, oxygen. and water can be made 
to combine into larger molecules. such 
rubber and This 
process of combining like small mole- 
called polymerization. The 
book is a collection of papers on poly- 


as those of resins. 


cules is 


merization presented by Wallace Car- 
others before various scientific groups. 
Every progressive textile manufacturer 
should obtain a copy of the book and 
keep it in plain sight. Not to 
for it is comprehensible only to a few 
highly trained chemists. But as a 


read, 


constant reminder that from funda- 
mental research stem such develop- 
ments as Nylon and Neoprene—two 


of the direct results of Carothers’ work. 


Textile Chemists Yearbook 


1941 YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS & 
COLORISTS: Howes Publishing Co., 440 


Fourth Ave.. New York. 
The time has come for textile chem- 


ists and colorists to discard the 1940 
Yearbook and start using the 194] 


edition. It has been carefully revised 
and brought up to date. 


Negro Farmer's Progress 


PLOWING THROUGH, by 
Hullinger: Willian 
York $ So 


Edwin Ware 
Morrow & Co., New 


This is as good a_ piece of propa- 
ganda as this reviewer has run across 
in many a day. 
of the 
that of 
relative affluence through the help of 
the Federal detail. 
and through photographs taken by the 
U. S. Department of 


It is the simple story 


rise of the negro farmer from 


slave-laborer to a position ot 
Government. — In 


Agriculture. we 
are told of their progress through the 


\AA 


other educational op- 


Extension Services, the 
1-H Clubs. 


portunities. 


program. 
and 
At the same time we are 
reminded through comparative photo- 
vraphs of the state of peverty in which 
those who do not participate in’ such 
programs still live. 

It is a good book of its 


though it 


kind, al- 
disregards the 
part the land-owner has played in the 
negros program. And _ there is 
thing dificult to figure out: If the book 
was sponsored by some branch of the 


completely 


one 


indi- 
tenant farmer 
specifically chosen for the subject. of 
The would 
and does apply to any tenant farmer. 
black. and 


for the same advantages are 


Government. as its theme would 


cate, why is the negro 


improvement ? same story 
white or 


thrifty. 


who is diligent 
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open to all—and actually some of the 
“poor whites” need them more desper- 


ately than do the negroes. 


For Chemists 


HIGH POLYMERIC REACTIONS: Their 
Theory and Practice; H. Mark and R. Raff: 
Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
ve.; New York; $6.50. 


Interscience 


Synthetic resins, Nylon, and Vinyon 
are three of the several types of poly- 
mers which are coming into extensive 
use in the textile industry. The more 
the textile man knows about the prop- 
erties of these compounds, the more 
likely he is to use them to best ad- 
vantage. This book will enable the 
textile chemist who is interested in re- 
search and new product development to 
bring himself up-to-date on a branch 
of organic chemistry of growing im- 
portance to the textile industry. 


New “Yearbook & Catalog” 


TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK & CATA 
LOG 194]: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The Textile World Yearbook & 
Catalog 1941 has been issued. The year- 
book contains 
voted to new equipment and chemicals 
introduced to the textile industry since 


section sub-sections de- 


publication of the 1940 edition; mill 
reference data, consisting of nomo- 


graphs, charts and tables conveniently 
arranged by branches of the industry; 
chemical tests for textile 
thetic fibers: a textile bibliography; an 
index to TEXTILE Wortp for 1940; and 
lists of textile schools and associations. 


men; syn- 


For the first time a special sub-section 
Woven 
cluded, which contains descriptions and 
photographs of 42 kinds of defects 
with statements as to their causes. 
The catalog 


on “Defects in Fabrics” is in- 


sections contain more 


News of 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Law- 
rence, Mass... has appointed C. E. Ha- 
laby & Co.. P. O. Box 139. Medellin. 


Colombia, as agents for the Emmons 
line in Colombia, S. A. 

American Viscose Corp., New York. 
has just equipped and opened a new 
laboratory building at its Roanoke, Va.. 
plant. This will be 
beth for controlling the quality of the 


laboratory used 
rayon yarns spun at this particular plant 
and to supplement the research work 
on improved rayon yarns which is con- 
tinually carried on in the company’s 
several research and testing labs. 


than 200 pages of data on the products 
of leading manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, equipment. 
dyes, 


supplies, acces- 
chemicals, ete. As in 
previous editions, this new volume con- 
tains classified directories of manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and equip- 
ment, and of dyestuffs and chemicals. 
For convenient reference to these much 
separate 
dexes are provided. 

A copy of the Textile World Year- 
book & Catalog is sent free to mills 
listed in Textile World Mill Directory. 
Mills may obtain additional copies at 
$2.50 each. To all others the book js 
sold at its list price of $5.00. 


sories, 


used sections. thumb-cut  in- 


Tobacco, Not Cotton 


LEAF GOLD, by W. W. Chamberlain: 
Bobbs-Merrill C and New 
York: $2.50. 


Indianapolis 


This reviewer approached Leaf Gold 
in the hope of finding some basis for a 
comparison between the status of the 
tobacco farmer and that of the far more 
widely publicized cotton farmer of the 
Deep South. Although the book did not 
fulfill this hope, it does provide a good 
story in itself, 

In drawing out the intimate story of 
Bert and Nolie Perkins, Mr. Chamber- 
lain gives us the vivid picture of tobacco 
raising and marketing in Kentucky. 
Here, we find the people, the vernacular, 
the attitudes and reactions that a Ken- 
tuckian knows so well. Other readers 
will find, through the characters in Leaf 
Gold, an understanding of the com- 
plexities in the lives of these “simple” 
people. Tossed about by the vicissitudes 
of one-crop farming, these tenants 
finally succeed—through the efforts of 
themselves and their generous “owner- 
establishing 
their own “pa’cel” of tobacco land. 


boss” —in ownership of 


Suppliers 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte. N. 
C.. has appointed W. J. Westaway Co.., 
Ltd... Hamilton, Ontario, as its exclusive 


sales agent in Canada. Terrell is now 


represented through agents or direct 
representatives in Toronto, Montreal, 


Hamilton. Boston, Elizabeth, Charlotte, 
Greenville. Atlanta, and Dallas. 


W. D. Dodenhoff Co., Greenville. 
S. C.. has appointed Herbert A. Derry 
as New England sales representative. 
with offices at 94 Howard Street. Mel- 
Mass. Mr. Derry for a number 
of years was sales manager of the Shoe 
Products Division of the United States 


rose, 
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PRODUCTION FOR TODAY— 


) 


: Pi 


/ RESEARCH FOR TOMORROW— 


American Industry is doing both jobs well. 
As long as there are things our people and 
industry want and need, a way will be found. 
to supply them—in spite of difficulties . . . 
that is the American Way. 


Our responsibility to the Textile Industry 
does not end with the supplying of today’s 


demands. 


At Sonoco the job of planning for tomor- 
row goes on, apart from the ever increas- 
ing production grind throughout our six 


manufacturing plants. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: .. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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R. FULTON, a director of the Soap & 
slycerine Products Association, who has 
purchased ontrolling interest in Beach 
Soar Co. Ir snufacturers of industrial 
oaps founded in 1828, and of Kendal 
Mfa. Co. manufacturers of Soapine 
founded in 1823. Mr. Fulton points out that 
this move is a ntinuation of steps taken 
ast year, when Beach Soap acquired Ly 
ander Kemp & Sons Co. (industrial soaps 


1835, and George E. Marsh Cc 
turers of Goodwill Soap) toundaead 
1840. He plans to weld these four 


nded in 
manuté 
aD0uT 


entenariar nceernse nte ne mc 


Jern pr 


yressive oraanizat 


Rubber Co. For the last five years he 
has contacted the textile trade in New 
England on chemicals. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del.. is expanding its chlorinated rub- 
ber capacity at Parlin. N. J. Enlarged 
facilities, which will be 
pleted in February, will increase pro- 


plant com- 
duction of Parlon, Hercules chlorinated 
rubber. nearly 50%. 

Rubber Co., Denver. Colo.. 
Vulco V-belt 


drives, cone belts. loom pickers, and 


Gates 
manufacturers of rope, 
other textile equipment, has opened a 
office in Charlotte. N. C.. to 
serve the Carolinas and Virginia terri- 


district 
tory. Fred Siegrist. who has been with 
the company for a number of years, is 
manager of the Charlotte office. Paul 
Smith, of Charlotte. who has had long 
experience in the textile industry. will 
be engineer for the new district. 

E. I. du Pont Nemours & Co., 
celebrated the the 
start of production of Neoprene at its 


de 


10th anniversary of 


Deepwater. N. J.. by a dinner at the 
du Pont-Penn’s Grove Country Club. 
last month. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 


expansion program which will add cer- 
tain chemicals for defense needs to its 
dye output. 

Southern Shuttles Division of Stee] 
Heddle Mfg. Co.. Greenville. S. C.. has 
appointed B. E. Redden as works man- 
ager. Mr. Redden resigned his posi- 
tion in the shuttle department of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale. Mass.. to ac- 
cept this new connection. 


40 <——_________—____@ 





Borne Scrymser Co. has moved its 
executive and sales offices from 17 Bat- 
tery Pl.. New York, to 632 South Front 


St., Elizabeth, N. J., which is also the 


plant location. 
Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will soon start construction 
of a second blooming mill at Massena, 
N. Y., to cost $15,000,000 which is in 
addition to the company’s present $200.- 
000.000 expansion program for na- 
tional defense now nearing completion. 
Air Reduction Co., New York, has 
issued an illustrated booklet entitled 
“Air Reduction—A Quarter Century of 
Progress” giving a brief history of the 
company and its five subsidiaries. 
Quaker Chemical Products 
Conshohocken, Pa., has lately broken 
ground for a new two-story manufactur- 
ing plant totaling 20,000 sq.ft... which 
addition to the recent 
buildings which increased manufactur- 
ing and storage facilities by 16,000 
sq.ft. Quaker Chemical Products Corp. 
has taken over the Hygienized Process 
for textiles antiseptic. A 
separate Hygienized Division has been 
set up under management of Larry J. 
Margulies at 1441 Broadway, New York. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Aluminum Co. of America, 


Corp., 


is in series of 


rendering 


Ine., Worcester, Mass., have work under 
way on one-story addition, 60x160 ft., 
on Hollis Street, for which general con- 
tract recently was awarded to E, White- 
head, Inc... Worcester. Cost estimated 
close to $50,000. with equipment. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has commemorated its third 
anniversary with publication of a book- 
let outlining briefly the history of Fiber- 
glas development and the ready accept- 
has had both 
national-defense 


for civilian and 
Also in- 


cluded are reproductions of a series of 


ance it 
purposes. 





ARMY COMFORTERS SHIPPED 
above, production has reached 


sach. After the 


| ,OOC mi 





IN STEELSTRAPPING 


Trt tt ee 


uh Africa 


THE IMPORTANT PART arc-welding is 


effort of the Union of 


playing in the war 
South Africa has been recognized by the 
issuance of a special postage stamp. The 


above photograph, supplied by The Lincoln 


Electric Cc Cleveland, Ohio. shows two 
of the stamps which are of 6d denomina- 
tion: alternate stamps are in English and 
Afrikaans. 


advertisements tracing the course of 
Fiberglas up to the present. 

Universal Salvage & Testing Corp., 
New York. has been formed by Arthur 
A. Lang. who recently resigned after 
15 years as manager of the salvage and 
reconditioning department of United 
States Testing Co. The new company 
is at 22 West 26th St. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster. Pa.. 
has promoted James W. Grove to be 
industrial engineer succeeding Henry 
V. Oberg who has been appointed man- 
ager of prime contracts for the muni- 
tions division of the firm. 

Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 
Ga.—George W. Henderson has 
signed from the factoring division. 


re- 


Rayon Department of E. L. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., New York, has 
newly decorated and equipped its re- 
arranging a_ display 
showing production of viscose and ace- 
tate rayon, Nylon and cellophane. 

Hart 
\. J.. has added Frank Greenspan to its 


ception room, 


Products Corp., Woodbridge. 


. 


CARTONS—In the plant shown 
100 Irfons 0 


orters 


ters da 
inforced 


Dedicated to the service of making American-built equipment 


of every kind work faster, produce better, last longer. 


New Departure 


THE FORGED /STEEL BEARING 
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staff. He has a BS in chemistry, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and an 
MS in Chemistry. Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. For four years he 
was chemist in charge of the Textile 
Laboratory for Lane Bryant, Inc., New 
York. 
Bowen-Hunter 
Corinth, Vt.. has 
facture of bobbins following the fire 
of Oct. 17. The plant was operating 
on automatic loom, warp and twister 
bobbins on Oct. 27, and on card room 


Bobbin Co., East 


resumed the manu- 


bobbins on Nov, 10. 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.. plans construction of a new 


$1.000,000 plant in Pittsfield for manu- 
facture of synthetic phenol. This ac- 
tion is being taken at the request of 
the OPM to the shortage 
The plant which will pro- 
duce about 75°% of the General Elec- 
tric plastics department’s present re- 


counteract 


of phenol. 


quirements for this material, will be 
operated by about 20 employees. W. H. 
Milton, Jr.. 
of the plastics department. 


has been named manager 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison. 
N. J.. 


house” on its main building to provide 


is constructing a fifth floor “pent- 
new quarters for officers. board of di- 
rectors, and conference rooms. 

Scott & Williams, 
NX. H.. will erect a large one-story plant 
used 


Ine., Laconia, 


near thei present works. to be 


for production of aircraft equipment 


for the Government. Structure. with 
machinery and equipment, will cost 
about $609.300. which amount will be 


provided by Defense Plant Corp.. 
Washington. D. C. 


Alkali 


appointed 


Michigan Co., Wyandotte. 
Mich. Ransdell Mat- 


thews as assistant to the vice-president, 


has 


Bert Cremers as director of sales. and 
J. H. Remick as 


products d 


manager of special 
iVision, 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Mo.. 


Texas. 


will construct near Galveston. 
a $2.200.000 plant to produce 
chemicals needed in manufacture of 
The plant will be 


arrangement be- 


synthetic rubber. 
built under a 
tween Monsanto and the Defense Plant 


Corp.. title to be retained by the De- 


lease 


fense Plant Corp. 

Asheroft Division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore. Inc.. Bridge- 
port. Conn., is celebrating its 90th birth- 
day. In 1851 Mr. Asheroft built the 
first Bourdon tube pressure gage ever 
built in the United States. In 194] 
Ashcroft gag 
previous 12- 


Gauge 


gage 


almost twice as many es 


will be made as in any 


month period in the company’s history. 
Bond & 


Commercial Credit Co.. 


National Investment Co., 


Chicago. and 


Baltimore, have jointly announced that 
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96 


an .agreement has been entered into 
whereby the assets of National Bond & 
Investment Co. and its subsidiaries will 
be acquired for cash at approximate 
book value by Commercial Credit Co. 


Belt Men Invade Atlanta 


Ninety leather belting manufacturers, 
many accompanied by their wives, came 
from the North, East, and West, and 
joined the Southerners at Atlanta, Oct. 
31 and Nov. 1, for the first meeting of 


the American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation ever held south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


Ernest D. Key, president of the asso- 
ciation, had the enter- 
taining in his home town, Atlanta, Ga., 
where he is president of the Atlanta 
Belting Co. He did such a thorough 
job in this respect, as well as in his 


satisfaction of 


handling the affairs of the association 
last two years, that he 
the board of directors 


through the 
was drafted by 
to serve as president for a third term. 

New members of the board elected 


for 1942 include: Edward H. Ball. 





Abbott. 
Present members continuing in office 
are: J. Edgar Rhoads, Robert M. Pin- 


Phillip C. 


Brown, George L. 


dell, Jr., P. J. Slowey, Mark M. Jones. 
Major A. E. Carpenter and William T. 
Bell. E. R. Rath will continue as 
secretary, maintaining offices for the 
association at 53 Park Row, New York. 
nN. a 

The program included an address of 
welcome by L. R. Mosely, mayor pro 
tem, and a response by R. M. Pindell, 


Jr.; a paper by J. L. Nelson, secretary 


of Tanners’ Council; a short talk at 
the Friday luncheon by Dr. W. M. 
Elliott, Jr.; and, at the final session 


Saturday morning, talks by J. B. 
Reeves, Director of Atlanta Field Serv- 
ice, Division of Priorities, and by Dr. 
Fred O'Flaherty. Director of Leather 
Research, University of Cincinnati. 
The visitors enjoyed a party at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Key; golf at 
East Lake Club; a sight-seeing trip 
through the city; banquet at the Ath- 
letic Club; and a_ football 
tween Georgia Tech and 


game be- 


Duke Uni- 


versity Saturday afternoon, 
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ing Association: Ernest D. Key 
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LARGER BALLS mean 
FEWER Revolutions — 
and LONGER Life! 


Greater load capacity isn’t all you get 
with the larger balls and deeper races 
of the Fafnir Balanced Design. Because 
of their larger diameter, these balls make 
fewer revolutions per bearing revolu- 
tion, with resultant longer life. 

These long-life, high-capacity ball 
bearings are made-to-order for the textile 
industry through a wide size range and 
specialized units, many with exclusive 
Fafnir easy-mounting — Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing and Self-Locking Collar. 

Write for the Fafnir Textile Catalog, 
or get in touch with your nearby distrib- 
utor of Fafnir Textile Units. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta ... Birmingham 
.... Boston.... Charlotte... . Dallas. 


Ball Bearings 


THE BALANCED LINE 
MOST COMPLETE IN AMERICA 
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PINEAPPLE CONES OF NYLON PRODUCED BY THE SIMPLEST MEANS 


The No. 50 Winder equipped with Pineapple Coning Attach- 
ment and Front-Line Emulsion will produce Nylon cones with 
a minimum amount of rewinding. 


A careful study of Nylon by our engineers resulted in the 
improvements described below ... and also led to the develop- 
ment of the Nylon Sizing Machine. The Universal Sizing 
Tube, with change in length of stroke, permits coning direct 
without backwinding. 


Nylon cones should be wound with a minimum amount of pressure in 
produce the desired density. The counterbalancing of the 
Traverse Frame Back on the No. 50 Winder permits the release of 


pressure to be controlled uniformly as the package size increases. This 


order {« 


saves the cost of rewinding hard cones. 


PL of all 
s coned on 
nders 


NL Lb 


synthetic yorn ! 


Universal Trae a 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


The Nylon Pineapple Coning Attachment with Roller Bail is a simple 
mechanism with a minimum number of parts. The Taper Bar has five 
holes, which provide an adjustment, on this attachment, for selecting 


the desired shape on the nose and base of cone. 


The Front-Line Emulsion is designed to keep the amount of tension 4 
a minimum for Nylon yarn. Yarn contact with the roll is controlled by 


new upper and lower guides which also eliminate vibration, 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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A PETE AND BILL DISCUSSION 


As Bill entered Pete’s office, Pete was concluding 
a conversation with Bob Jones, one of his fixers, 
Turning to Bill, after Bob 
has gone out, he said, “You know, Christmas surely 
does come around in a hurry. Why it seems like the 
last one was only a few weeks ago.” 

“T thought there was something like that in the 
wind,” said Bill. “So your help is giving you shirts 
this year. I don’t approve of the practice of em- 
ployees giving presents to the boss—even at Christ- 


“Why not? Seems to be harmless enough,” replied 


“T think that business should be all business, and 
sentimentality and gift-passing should be kept out 
of it. When a group of workers chip in and buy the 
boss a present, even for Christmas, they are likely 
to think that it will get them some special privileges 
or let them get by with a few things. After Christ- 
mas you had better watch the discipline in your 


“T have always gotten Christmas presents from my 


lee Peis) aap ibay 


XMAS PRESENTS FOR OVERSEERS 


Pete was con 













luding a conversation... 


employees,” said Pete, “and the ones that have been 


in my room for several years, which includes most 


of them, know that I dispense no favors unless they 
are deserved. I always attempt to be completely fair 
and square, and my help knows it. And getting back 
to your remark about sentimentality and gift-passing, 
didn’t you chip in to help buy a present for old man 
Smith when he retired?” 

“That was different because . . 


.” began Bill. 


“About as different as six of one and a half-dozen 


Should overseers encourage, or even permit, Xmas presents from employees? 


Letters from Readers 


Soft Words and a Big Stick 


“Cooperation vs. Criticism” 
Pete & Bill, October, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

“Speak softly, but wield a big stick,” 
Teddy Roosevelt once said. It is as 
sound advice in business as it was in 
politics, because best results and most 
efficient work are obtained from the 
shop where the men work harmoniously 
with the overseers. Overseer-worker 
relationships resembling a cat-and-dog 
affair can only mean ruffled tempers, 
discontent and sloppy work. 

Cursing a worker or browbeating 
him in public never yet made a friend, 
nor won respect. It is just as easy to 
point out the fault quietly but firmly. 
It is just as easy to build friendly rela- 
tions as it is to create swollen tempers. 

I once worked in a shop where my 
superior took every occasion to repri- 
mand me publicly. I resented it, and 
in my turn took it out on the men under 
me. That shop was filled with grudges, 
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minor arguments and petty disturb- 
ances so that we never operated at top 
capacity. I never considered it neces- 
sary nor felt obligated to do anything 
extra in that shop. Resentment rankled 
too much. 

We humans are pretty much alike. 
A kind word, a gentle criticism backed 
by authority, will produce far better 
results than any loud-mouthed roar- 
ing—will mean good workmanship, 
friendly relations, and capacity pro- 
duction. 

Witt Murray, Supt. 
Tannenbaum & Sons Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Sore Spot of Industry 


“When the Faithful Employee Gets Too Old’ 
Pete & Bill, September, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

The Pete & Bill discussion for Sep- 
tember is an interesting topic. I be- 
lieve that Pete has put his finger on 


of another,” replied Pete. 


one of the sore spots of industry, be- 
cause there are almost numberless “old 
Tom Jones’ ” who have been slowed up 
by the infirmities of age; others of 
course who are almost as active as they 
ever were, but all must go sooner or 
later when old age creeps up on them. 

“He won't starve.” perhaps not, but 
he will pine away and die just the 
same if he is turned loose without any- 
thing to employ his mind or hands. Let 
us hope that thinkers like Pete will be 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
cal helps in “The Overseers’ Corner" are 
paid for when published without regard to 
length. We use letters (not over 200 
words) discussing the material on this page 
or any other pertinent matter whether of 
mechanical, managerial or just plain human 
interest. Those who contribute practical 
helps or kinks which are published (not 
over 500 words) will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 
vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 
drawings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given considera- 
tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
—contribute something to them to interest 
others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
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THE OVERSEERS’ 


CORNER 


able to do something about the men 
and women who are giving their lives 
to textile mills and who one of these 
days will be in the position of Tom 
Jones. 

K. M.S. 


(Virginia) 


Gets Worst of Deal 


“Critic:sm vs. Cooperation” 
Pete & Bill, October, 1941 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I think Pete is right. in his discus- 
sion with Bill on Criticism vs. Coopera- 
tion, in the October when he 
says that it takes a real knowledge of 
human nature to know which men can 
take criticism and which men cannot. 
and that in the majority of cases good 


issue. 


words will bring out more cooperation 
than all the criticism in the world. 
When I undertake to criticize a work- 
man I usually get the worst of the deal, 
and I go home at the end of the day 
feeling like the mischief. 

Suppose a make a 
mistake and spoil a batch of material. 
Will make the material us- 
able? Will criticism help the workman 
maintain his self-respect? A few well- 


workman does 


criticism 
and 


prevent a 
will, in my 


chosen words of encouragement 


suggestions as to how to 


repetition of the error 


opinion. be much more effective than 
a lot of invectives and harsh criticism. 
, Bus fae 
(South Cafolina) 


* * * 


Overseer Activities 
Among the Mills 


Spindale (N. C.) Mills 
Club held its regular monthly meeting 
Nov. 8. and the speaker of the evening 
was W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manufac- 
\ssociation, 


Foreman’s 


turers The next meeting 
of the club will be held Saturday even- 
ing. Dee. 13, and Capt. A. A. Nicholson, 
manager of personnel department of 
Co.. New York. will be the 
speaker. Officers of the club are: C. C. 
Roberts. president. W. R. Wilson. vice- 
Earl Yelton, and 
treasurer. Executive committee is com- 


posed of E. L. MeCormack. 


Texas 


president. secretary 


chairman. 


Wm. A. Rhinehardt. and David A. 
Matthews. 
The Cellophane Division of E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co.. at * Amp- 
thill.” Va.. has re- 
ceived the bronze trophy of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for its record of 


near Richmond. 


not a single “lost-time” accident during 
the year ended June 30, 1941, it was 
announced by Victor B. Fitzpatrick, 
president of the Richmond Safety Coun- 
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cil. The period for which the trophy 
was awarded involved approximately 
1,450,000 man hours of exposure. 

The Loomfixers’ Association of the 
City of Danville and County of Pitt- 
sylvania, Virginia, Inc., of Danville, a 
nonstock corporation, of which Frank 
FE. Anderson, of Danville, is president, 
has been chartered by the Virginia 
corporation commission to promote the 
interests of loomfixers employed by the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
and other textile mills in the Danville- 
Pittsylvania area. Reorganization of the 
Loomfixers’ Association, which dis- 
persed ten years ago, has brought from 
Frank E. Anderson, its president, a 
statement to the effect that it is not a 
company union. 


Improved methods of supervision 
and better sensing of potential dangers 
on the part of foremen have reduced in- 
dustrial fatalities from 32,000 to 16,000 
per year in this country, according to 
an address by Frank Morris, Boston in- 
surance man, before 260 members of 
the Rhode Island Textile Foremen’s 
Conference in Pawtucket on Oct. 20. 
It was brought out that the methods 
utilized in safety engineering have re- 
sulted in the virtual elimination of 
ignorance and indifference on the part 
of employees, as accident causes. 
Twenty-five textile mills in southern 
New England were represented. E. F. 
Walker. secretary and treasurer Rhode 
Island Textile Association, was toast- 
master at the annual dinner. 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Prevention of Injuries 
from Doctor Blades 


A great number of cut fingers are 
caused by doctor blades slipping during 
washing of the blades when patterns or 
color combinations are being changed. 
For instance, in one southern plant, 
doctor blades were washed in a vat con- 
taining about 2 ft. of water. The worker 
held the blade upright with his left 
hand and handled the washing rag or 
brush with his right hand. Quite often 
the end of the doctor-blade shear would 
slip on the bottom of the vat, which 
had become slick from colors and starch 
that had been previously washed off 
blades and settled to the bottom of the 
vat. When the blade slipped, the 
worker would attempt to catch it and 
not infrequently receive a bad cut on 
both hands. 

The above type of accident was prac- 


one or 


tically eliminated by covering the bot- 
tom of the vats with half-inch boards 
in which had been drilled numerous 
holes. slightly larger than the journal 
on the end of the doctor-blade shear. 
Then blades washed the 
worker would fit the journal into one of 
these holes, thus entirely preventing any 
L.H.F. (South Carolina) 


when were 


slipping. 


Cable-Cord Kept in 
Handy Container 


The writer has for years kept cable- 
cord at the work bench in a handy con- 
tainer made from a 1 lb. soap can. This 
can, nailed or secured to an upright, 
has a hole in the bottom for the cord 
end to come through. This keeps the 


diminishing ball from collapsing and 
knotting. preventing considerable waste 
when the ball is nearly exhausted. 
When making use of cable-cord away 
bench another container is 
necessary. A 1 lb. can is not always 
satisfactory for the latter purpose as 
the balls of cord, usually 1% I|b., are 
slightly higher than the can, thus pre- 
venting the lid being put on. A 3 Ib. 
can holds two balls—one in use and 
one in reserve—and allows the lid to 
be kept in place. Punch a hole through 
the top at the center and run the cord- 
end through the inside of the ball. This 
prevents tangled cable-cord becoming 
scattered about the working area, keeps 


from the 


the cord in a handy container for mov- 
ing from place to place, and saves a 
considerable amount of cord over a 
period of time. E.W. (Penna.) 


Removing Tight 
Shuttle Bolts 


Once in a while, a loomfixer encoun- 
ters a stubborn shuttle bolt that resists 
all efforts at removal. The nut may be 
rusted fast. or the threaded end extend- 
ing past the nut may have been pin- 
punched to prevent the bolt working 
loose due to vibration. Whatever the 
cause, these stubborn bolts can be re- 
moved for the changing of spindles or 
eyes by following the method described 
below. 

Usually. during the course of work, 
a loomfixer discards a damaged screw- 
driver that seems to be of no further 
use. A driver shank about 6 in. in 
length (or, if longer, cut to that length) 
can become a valuable tool. Grind the 
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“Drill chuck 


Screwdriver 


(DK SY Spindle 





Simple tool aids removal of tight 
shuttle bolts 


point to a suitable width to fit into the 
shuttle bolt-head_ hole. 

When removing a tight bolt, place 
the screwdriver shank into a drill press 
and position the shuttle on the press 
table so the screwdriver fits into the 
bolt head. Pull down on the press 
handle firmly, without power. With the 
aid of a wrench or pliers, the bolt can 
now be easily screwed out by turning 






the screw-driver shank with the wrench. 

After a new spindle or eye has been 
placed in the shuttle, the bolt can be 
tightened in the same manner. Use care 
in doing this, for if the bolt is drawn 
too tight in the press, the shuttle may 


be split. —W.H. (Penna.) 


Test for Oil in 
Boiler Feedwater 


A helpful preliminary test for deter- 
mination of oil in boiler feedwater, 
which can be conducted by anyone, was 
described in a recent release by Coch- 
rane Corp., 17th and Allegheny Aves., 
Philadelphia. Take an ordinary clean 
test tube, fill it to a depth of about 
2 in. with the feedwater to be tested, 
and shake it in your hand for a few 
minutes with your thumb over the test- 
tube opening. If at the end of a short 
period of shaking there is an accumula- 
tion of oil globules on the surface of 
the water you can be almost positive 
that there is oil and plenty of it in the 
feedwater. If at the end of the shaking 
period there is no evidence of globules, 
you can be fairly sure that the amount 
of oil in the feedwater is quite small. 


Spinning-Room Practice 


Correcting out-of-plumb and vibrating 
spindles; proper care of under-work 


By WILLIAM 


THIS IS THE FOURTH of a short series of 
articles on cotton mill spinning-room prac- 
tice, with special emphasis on causes and 
prevention of yarn imperfections arising in 
the spinning room. The material was com- 
piled from various sources and was used 
by Mr. Stockton 
courses in several southern mills 


in employee training 


WHEN RINGS ARE WORN, traveler life is 
short and there is excessive end break- 
The appearance of rings indicates 
to what extent they are worn. When 
several rings on a frame are badly 
worn, it is unwise to turn them over 
because the turned rings require a 
different weight traveler. 

Spindles should be kept plumb and 
in the center of the ring; otherwise 
ends will break down, a smaller amount 
of yarn will be wound on the bobbin, 
and trouble from soiled yarn will re- 
sult. Spindles vibrating shorten travel- 
er life, cause ends down and soft bob- 
bins, pump oil, and develop excessive 
wear in spindles and bolsters. Vibrat- 
ing spindles may be caused by one or 


age. 
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STOCKTON 


more of the following conditions: wrong 
grade of oil; worn bolsters—try a new 
bolster to this the 
trouble; the step out of adjustment. 
To adjust a step, remove the spindle 
and bolster from the base, hold the 
spindle and bolster in one hand so 
that the bolster will not turn, and screw 
the step out of the bolster until the 
spindle binds slightly in the bolster. 


see if corrects 


Then screw the step in slowly until the 


spindle turns freely and replace the end 
of the spring in the slot of the step. 
Assemble the spindle and bolster in 
the base, and if the spindle runs as it 
should without vibration, all vibrating 
spindles should be checked. 

Crooked spindles cause vibration, 
and usually result from use of hammers 
in plumbing. Hammers should never 
be used on spindles. Sometimes 
spindles vibrate because they are made 
to carry a larger package than they are 
designed to carry. But it should be 
remembered that spindles that vibrate 
from any cause will pump oil and 
therefore will become dry, causing 
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unnecessary wear of the spindle and 
using too much power, in addition to 
the bad work. 

Tapes that have defective splices, 
or splices that run against the whorl 
instead of away from it, will cause 
spindles to vibrate and to pump oil. 
Overseers of spinning should be sure 
that all employees doing such work 
know how properly to cut and sew on 
a tape. Tapes that are too short cause 
excessive wear of bolsters; this condi- 
tion also uses too much power. To de- 
termine if the tape is too tight, pull the 
loop between the spindles; if there is 
no movement of the tightener pulley, 
the tape is too tight and should be 
replaced. 

When tape tighteners are on the 
proper side of a machine, the cylinder 
turns away from the tape fasteners. The 
tape should run from the under side 
of the cylinder to the under side and 
over the idler pulley to the spindle. 
When tape fasteners are on the wrong 
side of the cylinder. the result will be 
loss of spindle speed and soft twisted 


yarn. It is equally as important that 
tapes not be too slack. Slack tapes 
lose the effect of the tape tightener 


weights by causing the weights to ride 


on the tapes; also, the tapes may slip 
off the tightener pulleys when the 


frame is started up. 

When cylinder bearings are so worn 
cause vibration throughout a 
frame, it is an indication that the frame 
overhauling. The amount of 
play in the bearings should be deter- 


as to 
needs 


mined and reported. 

In balancing rails, keep in mind the 
fact that the builder controls the under 
work and movement of ring rails and 
the traveling thread board, and be sure 
the frame is level and in alignment, 
To determine if ring rails are level, 
measure from top of spindle rail to top 
of ring at the end of each rail; if they 
are not level, they should be leveled by 
means of the adjusting screw on the 
lifting arm. Ring rails at the foot end 
of the frame may be leveled by adjust- 
ing the length of chain at the cross 
over. 

If ring rails at the foot end of the 
frame do not move freely, clean the 
lifting and that each rod 
moves freely. Before leaving the foot- 
end ring rails be sure that there is suffi- 
cient balance weight to keep the chain 
tight. Should it be found that the foot 
end rails do not have the same lengtk 
of travel as the rest of the rails, one o. 
both the the cross-shaft 
may be moved to increase or decreas 
the effective leverage. 

There should be a slight clearance 
between the ends of the rails; other- 
wise they will bind, and an unnecessary 
amount of weight will be required. 


rods see 


segments on 
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Lift the end of each rail to see if the 
clearance is there. It may be neces- 
sary to remove an accumulation of fly 
from between rails before binding is 
relieved. 

Lifter rods should move freely. See 
if they drop by their own weight, and 
be sure rods and bushing are clean. 
If rods are out of alignment they may 


be freed by tapping the bushing. 
Never change weights to overcome 
tight lifter rods. 

Cross-shafts should have a_ small 


amount of end play, and the cross- 
shaft hanger should be in alignment 
with its bearings in the hanger and 
parallel with the spindle rail to insure 
that the stud will not bind. Toggle 
joints should fit freely on upright 
arms; if adjustment is needed. loosen 
the upright arms one at a time, free 


them, and re-tighten in place. The 





position of upright arms is important; 
the setting position forward of the verti- 
cal must be the same in all 
otherwise uniform action cannot be ob- 
tained. 

When the under work is in proper 
shape, it will be found that less weight 
is needed for the ring rail; this can be 
determined by the effort needed to 
pull the rail down. A reasonable foot 
pressure should lower the ring rail. 

The purpose of the separators is to 
prevent the yarn of adjacent spindles 
from whipping together. and they 
should be so set as to prevent the ends 
from whipping together either above 
or below them. They should be set 
slightly inside the outer edge of the 
ring rail so that they will not be 
knocked out of place by passing trucks. 
If allowed to become loose or twisted, 
they will cause ends to come down. 


cases, 


Reclaiming Machinery By Welding 


And priorities in textile industry are 
discussed by Northern N. C.-Va. S.T.A. 


HOW PRIORITIES affect the textile in- 
dustry, and the use of welding for re- 
claiming broken machinery parts were 
the principal topics of discussion at 
the meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of STA, held 
at O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C.. 
Oct. 25. The vice-chairman of the divi- 
sion, Howard Barton, of Marshall Field 
& Co., Spray, N. C., presided. J. E. 
MacDougall, of Priorities Field Serv- 


ice, Charlotte, N. C., spoke on “How 


Priorities Affect The Textile Indus- 
try’; W. O. Couch, Air Reduction 
Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C.. addressed 


the members on “Reclamation of Tex- 
tile Machinery by the Process of Weld- 
ing”; and J. A. Chauvin. Linde Air 
Products Co., talked on “Oxy-Acety- 
lene Applications in the Textile Mill.” 

At the beginning of the meeting, 
G. H. Dunlap, director of research for 
the Textile Foundation. explained the 
purposes of the program which he is 
conducting. He stated that he then 
had 27 tests in process in various mills, 
and described briefly a test being con- 
ducted to determine the effects of in- 
creasing cylinder speed on cotton cards, 
or of otherwise increasing card pro- 
duction by increases in both cylinder 
speed and production gear. 

Priorities have not yet touched the 
textile industry as much as they have 
some other industries, stated Mr. Mac- 


Dougall. Order No. P-53 has been 
superseded by order P-22 amended, 
which allows manufacturers to order 


Cg = ET 


parts and supplies on their regular 
order forms with the following addi- 


tion: “Material for maintenance and 
repair or operating supplies, Rating 


\-10 under Preference Rating Order 
P-22. as amended, with the terms of 
which I am familiar.” Scarcity of copies 
of this order and unfamiliarity with its 
terms have resulted in reluctance of 
many mills to use the instrument. But 
the wording must be applied if sup- 
plies are to be received. In a short 
while an abundance of copies should 
be available. 

A mill which receives an Army or 
Navy order, on PD-3, and wishes to 
extend the preference rating to its sup- 
pliers, should request additional copies 
from the issuing officer, whose name 
appears on the back; photostatic copies 
of the face of the order are inadequate. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Mac- 
Dougall stated that P-22 amended does 
not cover materials incorporated into 
the manufactured product. Undelivered 
orders placed before October 16, on 
which date P-22 was amended, should 
be followed up with a duplicate order 
under P-22 amended. 

“RECLAMATION OF TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY by welding not only will affect a 
saving in operation cost, but will play 
a greater part in keeping your looms, 
spinning frames, and other machinery 
in operation, by reason of the fact that 
of the materials 
for maintenance have 


most which you use 


been put on 


priorities . . . delivery is only a prom- 
ise, subjected to someone else’s order 
with a higher priority rating,” stated 
Mr. Couch. He continued by saying 
that welding of cast-iron is economical 
and satisfactory when done by the oxy- 
acetylene method, using either cast- 
iron or bronze rods. Proper cleaning 
of surfaces, and correct alignment of 
pieces are essential to a_ satisfactory 
weld; alignment can be secured by 
marking the pieces or by use of a jig. 

Mr. Couch emphasized the impor- 


tance of using high-grade welding 
equipment and, where oxy-acetylene 


welding is done, the careful selection 
of proper size tips for each job. For 
fabricating, the speaker pointed out 
that arc-welding is considered the bet- 
ter method. Flame cleaning consists 
of loosening the scale on steel with a 
welding torch so that it can be readily 
brushed off, and results in better cov- 
erage by paint and increased life. 

J. A. Chauvin pointed out that econ- 
omies resulting from a well set up 
system of reclamation are reflected in 
reduced stocks of new parts required 
and reduced time out for repairs. When 
machinery is altered to meet new con- 
ditions, he further pointed out, welding 
is a cost-reducing method. Where there 
is a below average return from a mill 
welding department, the reason usu- 
ally can be found to be one or more 
of the following: (1) no competent full- 
time welding personnel; (2) lack of 
assistance for controlling welding oper- 
ations; (3) objections by mill per- 
sonnel to use of repaired parts. 

Training of welding personnel usu- 
ally must be done at the mill, because 
it is difficult to obtain trained men. A 
well-trained operator must have con- 
siderable practice and training, must 
be able to weld all classes of metal, 
and must have knowledge of the weld- 
ability of the common metals and spe- 
cial alloys used in textile machinery. 

“Probably the most widely used sys- 


tem (for controlling welding opera- 
tions) involves the stockroom as the 


control point. All broken pieces must 
be returned to the stockroom, tied to- 
gether, before a new or repaired part 
is issued. Once each day the master 
mechanic and the welding operator in- 
spect the broken parts and sort out all 
that can be profitably repaired. After 
repair, the parts are returned to the 
stockroom.” 

Prever alignment of broken pieces 
before welding, and machining after- 
ward if necessary, plus a coat of paint 
will do much to overcome objections to 
the use of repaired parts, stated Mr. 
Chauvin. Investigation has shown that 
a mill can employ one full-time welder 
for each 1,000 looms or the equivalent 
number of spinning frames, based on 
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an average of 40 spindles per loom. 
Oxygen consumption of 45 mills 
an investigation was 1 cu.ft. per loom 
per month, and maintenance cost was 
$1 to $1.50 per loom per month; other 
mills with oxygen consumption of 2 
cu.ft. per loom per month had mainte- 
nance costs of 45 to 55c. per loom per 
month, “Since the overhead cost of 
maintaining a welding department is 
more or less fixed, the additional ex- 
pense of increasing welding operations 
should be small when compared with 
the savings to be realized,” stated Mr. 


Chauvin. 
Smith Crow, superintendent, Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C.. was elected 


a member of the executive committee 
to succeed J. McDonald. 
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Charles Skipper and his family, including the absent members, are proud of 
the house and land they own 


Farms for Mill Workers 


Avondale sponsorship results in 
establishment of 400 homesteads 


ON A HILL overlooking Alabama’s scenic 
short route to Florida, 
west of Sylacauga, is 
tractive 
a section man in 


about two miles 
located the at- 
Charles E. Skipper, 
Avondale Mills. Sur- 
rounding his house are fields of grain 
and plots of luscious vegetables. In the 
back yard are children, chickens, and 
roses. A and some pigs 
live happily together in the barnyard. 

The casual passerby might see noth- 


home of 


mule, a cow 


ing different here from the home of 
any happy. prosperous farm family. 
However, there is a great difference. 


This home typifies scores of similar es- 


tablishments in the vicinity of Syla- 


cauga, and possibly may be the fore- 





In the backyard are children, chickens 
and roses and Mrs. Skipper 
whose smile dominates the home 
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runner of a back-to-the-farm movement 
throughout the southern textile area. 
It represents a private experiment in 
balancing industry with agriculture— 
minus the frills, red tape and unneces- 
sary expense of Government projects. 

Let us look a moment at the Skipper 
family and see how they have made a 
home for themselves. In 1936 Charlie 
Skipper bought out of his savings 6.6 
acres of land which he wished to turn 
into a permanent home for his family. 
The sort of place he visualized would 
cost several thousand dollars, but a 
section-man’s income is modest even in 
the better mills. His plans looked pretty 
But some years before, in 
1931, social-minded Donald Comer, then 
president of the mill, had worked out a 
plan whereby employees desiring to 
build houses on their own land could 
borrow money from the mill at a low 
interest rate. This was the answer to 
Mr. Skipper’s problem. He could get 
the necessary money without the com- 
plications and strain which usually go 
with commercial loans to low-income 
people. 

Under the plan an Avondale worker 
can borrow up to $3,000 at 4% simple 
interest if he owns land with a clear 
title. A minimum of 5 acres is usually 
considered necessary; some of the farms 
run from 20 to 40 acres, 

Much of the credit for the success 
of this homestead goes to Mrs. Skipper 
who is an indefatigable worker 
the house, 


hopeless. 


around 
even after putting in an 
8-hour day in the mill. She showed the 
writer dozens of jars and cans of fruit, 
vegetables and other foodstuffs pro- 
duced on the place and canned in her 
spare time. The cow keeps them well 


supplied with milk, and the pigs furnish 
meat. Surplus food and milk are sold 
to neighbors. Nothing is wasted; even 
empty fertilizer sacks are made into 
Several of the children are in 
school and-ride the county bus daily. 
Three members of the family work in 
the mill. Transportation to the mill is 
shared with a neighbor. 


towels. 


Since the Avondale homestead move- 
ment was inaugurated in 1931 over 
100 new houses have sprung up to dot 
the landscape around the various plants 
operated by the company at Sylacauga, 
Alexander City, Sycamore, 
Pell City and Lafayette. 


Stevenson, 


LOANS ARE PAID off at the rate of $10 
to $15 a month, depending on the work- 
er’s income; in times of economic stress 
payment may be suspended. The mill 
makes no attempt to dictate the type 
house, contractor, or any of the 
factors which go into the project. It’s 
only interest is to protect the worker 
by helping him secure a clear title with- 
out paying too much for his land. The 
mill holds a mortgage on the property 
until the loan is paid off, but there has 
not been a single since the 
plan started over eight years ago. Dur- 
ing this time 114 families have com- 
pleted payments and now own their 
property in the clear. 

Lights, water 


cost, 


foreclosure 


and insurance are ar- 
ranged for by the worker any way he 
likes. There has been no problem in 
securing electricity since the rural elec- 
trification program went into effect, but 
there is a little difficulty at times in get- 
ting water since a well must be dug 
and a pump installed. The mild Ala- 
bama climate favors the home owner 
since heating plants are not required. 
Many of the homes have electric ranges, 
refrigerators, radios, washing machines 
and telephones. 

The health of the workers who live 
on these homesteads is excellent and 
“healthy bodies make healthy minds.” 


> 169 
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THE 


Typical of the spiritual cheerfulness 
evinced by these people is a remark 
made by Mrs. Skipper when the writer 
asked her what plans she is making for 
her children, 


“We are going to send them all to 
college,” she said, “if the Lord is will- 
And we would like to bet that 
Mrs. 


ing.” 
the Lord will be willing where 
Skipper is concerned. 


Overseer Determines the Pattern 


Industrial relations tone set by example 
of overseer and higher-ups 


By JAMES J. JACKSON 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE OVERSEER to- 
ward his operatives, his fellow over- 
seers, and the higher executives will be 
reflected in the attitude of the workers 
toward the boss, their fellow operatives, 
and the higher executives. Each over- 
seer can have a tremendous influence on 
the industrial relations within his de- 
partment and with employees in other 
departments. 

A good example is better than much 
preaching. Operatives are quick to ob- 
serve whether or not the overseer does 
as he expects others to do. Every move 
of the boss is watched by the operatives 
with critical eyes to determine if he 
means what he says or merely tells oth- 
ers what they should do, regardless of 
what he would do in similar circum- 
stances. 

What the operative sees and what he 
If he hears 


one thing preached and sees another 


hears should correspond. 


practiced, he has no confidence in what 
he is told. Instructions from his supe- 
rior to cooperate with his fellow work- 
ers are taken seriously only when he 
that his 
with his own associates and superiors. 

An opportunity to teach by example 
was furnished when a man from another 
company was brought in to take charge 
of a mill that had had little constructive 
supervision for a number of years. The 
found that 
seers and men were so accustomed to 


observes overseer cooperates 


new superintendent over- 
being placed on the defensive that they 
considered the superintendent and oth- 
The 
former chief executive had tried to rule 
with fear, with the result that overseers 


ers in the mill as their enemies. 


concealed their errors and tried to ap- 


pear extremely busy when the signal 
was passed that the boss was coming. 
The workers used the same tactics as 
their overseers. Although the product 
was such that close cooperation between 
the departments was most desirable. the 
overseers acted quite independently of 
each other, and the operatives seemed 
pleased when they had intentionally or 
unintentionally placed an obstacle in the 
way of men from another department. 


The new superintendent realized that 


———— 


remedial changes in the attitudes of the 
overseers and operatives would have to 
be made before the mill could be oper- 
ated smoothly and effectively. He be- 
lieved that they had had too much 
“bawling out,” and decided to make a 
special effort to set a good example and 
to make 
suggestion rather than by destructive 


corrections by constructive 


criticism. 


THE FIRST REMEDIAL STEP was that of 
treating the overseers with respect and 
making an endeavor to gain their co- 
operation individually. He asked advice 
of them in regard to matters on which 
they were most expert and made sure 
that any criticisms he made were con- 
structive. He had to close his eyes for 
the time being to things that under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have justified 
severe censure, lest he lose what good 
will and cooperation he had gained. An 
effort was made to overcome the idea 
that he was necessarily a “pussyfooter” 
by warning the employees in a depart- 
ment of his approach by allowing him- 
self to be seen before he apparently 
noticed others. The overseers sensed the 
new conditions and evidently decided 
that the operatives would respond to re- 
spectful treatment in much the same 
manner as they had responded them- 
selves, 

The employees realized they were 
matching their wits with 
the superintendent and overseers to de- 


no longer 


termine which would see the other first. 
In other words. the superintendent and 
confidence in the 
employees and they. in turn, paid in- 
creasing attention to their work and less 
to the activities of the 
There gradually came about a situation 
in which each member of the organiza- 
tion showed decidedly more inclination 
to cooperate with his superior and any 
men under his supervision. Thus, the 
pattern of industrial relations in the mill 
was definitely strengthened. 

In the meanwhile a corrective effort 
was directed toward bringing about a 
better spirit of cooperation between de- 
partments. It was first, 


overseers showed a 


supervisors. 


necessary, at 








for the superintendent to bring the in- 
terested overseers together when there 
were matters affecting two departments 
to be discussed. In the early stages the 
superintendent had to do most of the 
discussing. He encouraged them to talk, 
however, and took the responsibility 
when the opinions of the overseers did 
not coincide. Whenever the opportunity 
presented itself, he made it a point to 
commend one in the presence of the 
other, but he also made sure that he 
treated all alike. Eventually, each over- 
seer seemed to decide that the others 
were pretty good fellows after all, and 
they were able to settle most problems 
among themselves. The operatives, ob- 
serving the new state of affairs, as- 
sumed improved attitudes toward their 
associates in their own departments and 
others. 

The superintendent took every oppor- 
tunity to escort officials of the company 
through the mill to demonstrate that 
they, too, were human and approach- 
able. The higher executives had lost 
touch with some of the details of mill 
operations, but they showed an interest 
in novel or improved methods. It was 
an easy step from interest in an opera- 
tion to a question or comment to the 
operative or the overseer. Thus, the 
overseers and workers learned that the 
officials were really interested in them 
and their work, and they, in turn, 
showed greater interest in the company. 

If the supervisor does as he would 
have the workers do, he will obtain their 
loyalty because they will admire his 
sincerity. His good example will be fol- 
lowed by his men, whether they realize 
it or not. 


TEACHING IS A slow process. Although 
the only method of appealing to the 
better instincts of the worker is to show 
him a good example, the process is long 
and tedious. It requires the highest de- 
gree of patience and understanding on 
the part of the overseer to put up with 
the indifference and suspicions of the 
new operatives until they have adjusted 
themselves to the conditions surround- 
ing them. 

In the case of the mill discussed 
above, it was perhaps five or six months 
before all of the overseers learned that 
many matters could be settled amicably 
among themselves, and in about the 
same period the workers had settled 
down to steady work without watching 
for the overseer or superintendent. 
Eventually most of the annoying little 
difficulties because of lack of coopera- 
tion between departments became a 
thing of the past. That a new attitude 
had been assumed by the employees 
was evidenced also by a rather steady 
and fairly rapid reduction in the unit 
cost of production. 
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The operative adjusts himself to new 
conditions from long experience. There 
are few events that occur in the regular 
routine of work that are of such impor- 
tance that the worker can form his opin- 
ions in a short period of time. The 
worker studies his superior for months 


or years. He watches his actions and 
notices his remarks through a great 
number of small experiences. From 
long association the operatives learn to 
have confidence in the boss, or distrust, 
as the case may warrant, and to imitate 
his methods. 


She Shall Have Music 


Esprit-de-corps improved through use 
of recorded music in mill 


THIS IS A SUCCESS STORY, about use of 
recorded musical programs by Collins 
& Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, large 
pile-fabric manufacturers, to relieve the 
tedium of burling and specking thou- 
sands of yards of cloth daily by 200 girl 
operatives. It would appear that the 
idea could be put to work in a large 
number of textile mills, not 
cloth rooms, but in any department 
where machine noise would not drown 
out the music and where concentration 
required by operatives would not be 
adversely affected. It is of course par- 
ticularly adapted to those departments 


alone in 


in which repetitive and monotonous 
work, calling for little conscious 


thought on the part of the workers, is 
carried on. 

The outlay required for installing 
and operating such a system is low 
enough to make it feasible for even a 
small mill. The one in question cost 
approximately $300 for equipment, ma- 
terials, installation, and an initial group 


% 


of records. Add to that a few dollars a 
month to keep the supply of records up 
to date, and a few pennies for the elec- 
tric current consumed. 
Returns from this small 
are satisfactory-plus, according to Wal- 


investment 


lace Gill, Jr., personnel manager of the 
plant, who idea, and 
Harry Flynn, foreman of the depart- 
ment, who has charge of the equipment. 
The girls were with the plan from the 
start, finding that the programs help to 


conceived the 


relax their minds, reduce fatigue, and 
promote a general feeling of sociability 
and esprit de corps. 

The company has neither made nor 
expects to make any check to determine 
whether or how much the musical pro- 
grams have increased production of the 
department. The management feels that 
production was satisfactory before the 
change and that if the music helps to 
improve working conditions by making 
the work more pleasant, it will have 


served its purpose. 





Girl operatives in the cloth room of Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, 
work busily and happily along while they are entertained by recorded music. 
(Inset) Eight loudspeakers, similar to these, are located at strategic points 
throughout the room to assure perfect hearing by each operative 
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THE OVERSEERS’ CORNER 





on electric 


Harriet Kirkpatrick turns 
record-player which provides her and 
with two half-hour 


her tellow-worker 
concert 


daily 


Record amplifier, controls 


and records are permanently located in 


player, 


a cabinet near the department foreman’s 
desk. Loud speakers are mounted on 
supporting columns at strategic points 
throughout the room. At stipulated in- 
tervals, the player is loaded with eight 
selected records and started. From that 
point on it is fully automatic, stopping 
at the end of each record, inserting an- 
other in playing position, restarting, 
and so on. The eight records take ap- 
proximately a half hour, and at the end 
of the run the machine automatically 
shuts itself off. 

Only one difficulty in connection with 
the musical programs has so far 
sented itself, It is this: 
so “sold” on the idea that they wanted 


pre- 
the girls were 


to take up collections among themselves 
for the new records which are periodic- 
ally purchased. The company, however, 
feels that this is inadvisable; that it 
should stand the slight 
curred in keeping the record library up 
to date. The problem has been solved 


expense In- 


by a two-point compromise: (1) girls 
may lend their own records for playing, 
these being returned after a stipulated 
period; and (2) once each month the 
girls submit lists of tunes which they 
would like to hear during the coming 
four weeks. Popular songs, as might be 
expected, far outnumber other types of 
music. The numbers suggested, after 
editing to remove all-vocal and “*killer- 
diller” records, which have been found 
to distract the girls’ attention, are then 
purchased by the company. 
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| QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Trouble with Filling Defects 


Technical Editor: 

We are having trouble with filling defects 
in the plushes we weave. Please advise some 
of the causes for broken picks; also tight 

(8832) 


and loose picks. 


Broken picks can be caused by har- 
nesses which are out of line, by ground 
warp that is either too tight or too 
slack, or by dry and harsh filling. Tight 
picks are likely to be due to shuttle 
tension; lumps, waste, or knots in fill- 
ing yarn; or to filling which runs off 
the top of quills and sticks between 
quill and shuttle. Loose picks can re- 
sult from too little shuttle tension, too 
much tension on the ground warp, or 
loose crankshaft boxes. 


Shuttles Flying Out 


list of causes of shuttles 
flying out on woolen looms. We are occa- 
in this respect, and want 
3h check, so we can elim- 
sible causes. (8833) 


a 
) 
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One of the most common causes of 
flying shuttles is inaccurate alignment 
of the hole worn in the picker with the 
point of the shuttle. To check this, 
first place the shuttle firmly against 
inside box guide and reed. Then, slide 
the picker forward until the shuttle 
point goes fully into the hole. Notice 
whether the opposite end of the shuttle 
moves either away from or toward the 
reed. If it does, so adjust the layend 
that this movement is eliminated. 

Again, flying shuttles may be caused 
by some part of the reed being in front 
of, rather than in back of. the reed ad- 
justers. This causes a hump, which 
throws the shuttle out. 

Improperly mated shuttles may also 
give trouble, especially when some al- 
most new ones and some very old ones 
are put in the same loom. To ascertain 
whether this may be the cause of your 
trouble, lay the shuttles on a smooth, 
flat surface, then bring the tips together. 
If some are higher or lower than others, 
fiving shuttles may be expected. 

Picker spindles also sometimes cause 
flying shuttles. Whenever a new picker 
is put on a loom, the loomfixer should 
make sure the inside end of the spin- 
dle centers with the picker raceway and 
the inside bearing of the spindle. when 
the spindle is tight in the outside spin- 
dle bracket. 

There are also numerous other causes 
of flying shuttles, many of them met 


i eT 


with so infrequently that it is difficult 
to catalog them. If the suggestions 
above do not eliminate the trouble, the 
loomfixer should make a thorough check 
up of the loom, as this may bring to 
light some improper adjustment that is 
causing the difficulty. 


Ribbon Uneven in Width 


Technical Editor: 

lls and a small 
piece of ribbon. This yarn is made up of 
thread, 20/22 yellow Japan-silk 2!/2-3 
turns per inch, put up in cones. Both quills 
In the ribbon the 
in and the heavier shade 


We are inclosing two qui 





are of a diferent shade 
5] C 8 erent snaqde. 


nt snage pulls 


SOIUTION: 4 iD. Olive-O soap 
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8 lb. Dr. No. 15, 33/9 It 
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me Winding 


Our examination indicates that the 
lighter-shade quill does not have as high 
a percentage of gum as the darker 
shade. We believe, therefore. that some- 
thing went wrong in the soaking of this 
particular lot. This quill has a tend- 
ency to drag during weaving, causing 
the ribbon to contract whenever the ten- 
sion is excessive. If you have not used 
all the silk from this lot, you should be 
able to do so by making careful adjust- 
ments of both the warp and filling 
tensions. 


Keeping Card-Wire Smooth 
On Three-Ring Doffers 


To get a perfectly smooth surface, the 
following procedure should be followed: 
after doffer has been ground and set 
away from grinder, take a hand card 
which has been filled with wool stock, 
oiled, and sprinkled with flour emery, 
and brush the doffer by moving the hand 
card slowly back and forth across doffer 
for at least a half hour; this will remove 


rough spots and burrs and each ring 
will have the same finish. On some 
wools, where the top doffer takes too 
much stock from the cylinder, making 
it necessary excessively to speed up or 
set the doffer further from cylinder to 
even up weights it may be necessary to 
give the wire an extra smooth finish, 
which allows some of the long stock to 
slip by to be taken by the lower doffers. 
This can be accomplished by wrapping 
a sheet of medium emery paper loosely 
around a block of wood and holding the 
block so that the loose emery paper just 
touches the rapidly revolving doffer. 
Without under any circumstances using 
pressure on the wire, brush back and 
forth for 10 min. This should be done 
after the wire has been brusked with the 
hand card as mentioned above, so that 
the wire will have some oil on it, which 
will eliminate any chance of the fine 
emery paper damaging the wire. This 
may sound like a radical procedure but 
it has been known to give surprising 
results. 


Knitted Rayons Shrink 
During Laundering 


Technical Editor: 
We are making undergarments from a 


a 


fabric knitted from DuPont viscose ravon 
with 40 filaments, 150 denier. The fabric 
has about tourteen courses per in. and is 


run on Scott & Williams sprina-needle ma- 
chines of 22 in. cylinder, 28 cut. 
the yarn runs 3 t.p.i. 

Garments made from this cloth are caus- 
ing complaints in the trade, because after 
washing they shrink abnormally in 
and stretch in width. The shrinkage of the 
is about 2 in. and in the 
ondingly greater, causing it to 


Twist in 


lenath 


try are crude as compared with those in the 


States. Here the laundry lady goes to the 
river, wets the clothes and beats them over 


a rock until she thinks they are clean. It 
makes no difference whether the garments 
are of zephyr weight and silk-like sheerness, 
or a pair of overalls. | understand they 
get the same dose in washina. 

We will appreciate an opinion from you 


as to the cause of our trouble and any 
remedies you can suggest. (8819) 


The shrinkage in length of these fab- 
rics is due to their not having been 
spread wide enough in the calendering 
operation, the result being that gar- 
ments made from this under-finished 
fabric became wider of their own ac- 
cord during the laundering process, 
with corresponding reduction in the 
length of the garment. We believe you 
will find the proper solution to the 
trouble by finishing the cloth wider. 
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WOOL SECTION—Chapter XII]—Continued 


Harness Motions 


DISCUSSION OF HARNESS MOTIONS 
was begun in the August issue, and 
continues below. The clutch-release han- 
dle is located on the loomside frame. A 
spring pressing a ball bearing into a 
hole in the loomside holds the handle 
up when the clutch is unlocked. The 
stop collar on the upright shaft must 
be adjusted properly. To do this, unlock 
the clutch by lifting the release han- 
dle. Make sure the ball bearing is in 
the hole on the loomside. Loosen the 
headless setscrew in the step collar, and 
so adjust the collar that there is ¥ in. 
between collar and top of clutch-box 
slide. This collar prevents the release 
handle from going past the edge of the 
loomside. If the release handle does go 
beyond the edge of the loomside, the 
ball bearings will fall out and the clutch 
will lock while the head motion is be- 
ing turned by the weaver. The release 
handle is adjusted by means of a turn- 
buckle at the end of the connector rod. 
This rod should be so adjusted that 
when the clutch is locked the ball bear- 


Compound~ --- 
eccentric 
gear 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 


ing will be in the lower hole in the 
loomside. 

When the eccentric motion is to be 
changed, have the lay at protection 
with a one-box lift, and the head-motion 
locked. Loosen the setscrews in the 
eccentric gear on the crankshaft. The 
headless setscrew in the collar behind 
the compound eccentric and bevel gear 
should also be loosened, and the collar 
so turned that the lugs can be slipped 
into the slots in the step stand. The 
compound gear can now be slid back 
out of mesh with the bevel gear on the 
upright shaft. Next, turn the eccentric 
gears to the desired position, and mesh 
the compound gear with the bevel gear 
on the upright shaft. Return the collar 
to its original position and tighten the 
headless setscrew. 

So turn the head-motion handwheel 
that the first box will be + in. above 
the raceplate, and tighten the two set- 
screws in the eccentric gear on the 
crankshaft. Fig. W18 shows the dif- 
ferent positions of the eccentric gears 
to give desired harness or box motions. 
The settings of these gears are mostly 


,- Connector 
/ 


release 
handle 
v Stop collar 


+ Clutch fork 
_-Clutch-box slide 
r-Internal- geared ring 


Clutch- box gear 


~~ Fiber washer 


tric gear on crankshaft 


--Fiber washer 





Fig. W17. Head drive on W2 and W3 looms (reprinted from earlier issue for 


readers’ convenience) 
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for the benefit of the drop box, but the 
gears can also be adjusted to change 
the motion of the harnesses. 

The box motion is just starting to 
move at protection, and as a rule the 
harnesses will be crossing very near this 
point. If the eccentric gears are set for 
a slow start with the loom at protection, 
this will start the boxes moving slowly 
and also have the harnesses crossing 
with a slow motion. This method is 

(Continued on page 108) 


Fast - Slow- Fast 





Illustrations courtesy of Crompton @& Knowles 
Fig. W18. Different positions of ec- 
centric gears 
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COTTON SECTION—Chapter XVII—Continued 


Shuttles 


SHUTTLES ordinarily reach mills ready 
to place in the looms, and rarely need 
any changing. Still, some loomfixers 
attempt to do a lot of “fixing” on new 
shuttles. First they scrape and sand- 
paper off all the protecting coat of 
varnish applied by the shuttle makers. 
Then they enlarge the feeler slot, mak- 
ing sharp corners which increase the 
tendency of the shuttle to split. Then 
the Stafford cutter slot is enlarged, 
making the already weak point of the 
shuttle still weaker. The thread groove 
in the shuttle is next made larger and 
deeper. The recess in the bottom is 
beveled and the shoulders on the back 
of the shuttle rounded off. Some loom- 
fixers even reshape the pigtail in the 
shuttle eye to make it thread up still 
more easily, All of this “fixing” is un- 
necessary and detrimental to the life of 
the shuttle. It should not be permitted 
in any mill. 

It does sometimes become necessary 
to cut feeler and/or Stafford- 
cutter slots in shuttles originally ordered 
for filling-fork transfer. This can be 
scientifically and satisfactorily done by 
loomfixers, if they go about it in the 
right way. To cut out a feeler slot 
proceed as follows: 

Lay out line A-A in Fig. C103 in the 
center of the shuttle front wall, regard- 


slots 


less of where the thread groove is lo- 
cated. Along the line mark off the slot 
length, 2%4 in.. in such a position that 
the outside mark will be in line with 
the butt of a bobbin in the shuttle. Now 
drill a *% in. hole at each end of the 
slot, staying within the marks. Drill a 
series of in. holes between the end 
holes and carefully cut out the inter- 
vening wood. Round off all edges and 
smooth the slot with sandpaper, retain- 
ing the curvature of the end holes. Do 
not make the slot with square or sharp- 
cornered ends, as this would make the 
shuttle less resistant to splitting. 

In cutting a slot for Stafford thread 
cutter, first lay out line B-B in Fig. 
C103. This line should be central with 
the thread groove and side eye. At a 
90° angle to the line B-B draw a ver- 
tical line in such a position that, if it 
over the top of the 


were extended 


C6 —————— ~~ 


By IVAR MOBERG 





Fig. CI03. Dia- 
gram showing 
method of cut- 
ting feeler and 
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shuttle, it would intercept the junction 
of the bobbin cut-out and the shuttle- 
eye cut-out. Now draw another vertical 
line 1 in. farther in on the shuttle. These 
two lines determine the length of the 
slot. Mark off s: in. above and below line 
B-B and draw horizontal lines between 
the two vertical lines. The slot now 
outlined on the front line of the shuttle 
should measure %s x 14 in. Drill Ye in. 
holes in each corner of the outline and 
as near as possible to the lines them- 
selves, Next make a series of holes with 
the same drill or one slightly larger, 
well inside the outline. Trim out in- 
tervening wood, taking care to retain 
the rounded corners left by the drill. 
Round off edges and smooth with sand- 
paper. The shuttle is now ready to be 
placed in the loom. 


FILLING BALLOONING must be confined 
to the inside of the shuttle, under cer- 


tain conditions. This is especially likely 
to be the case when fine, hard-twisted 
filling is being used. The most common 
method of confining ballooning and in- 
creasing filling tension is by employing 
bristles. In perhaps 90% of all cotton 
weaving on automatic bobbin-changing 
looms, this is most practical, if correctly 
applied. The bristles must not be cut 
from ordinary hand brushes, as these 
are not suitable. Only the finest of 
bristles should be used for shuttle ten- 
sions. They should be tapered and 
highly resilient. Regardless of what 
other types of shuttle tension are used, 
bristles should also be used, especially 
the upper friction bristle. This holds 
the filling down in the shuttle eye and 
insures proper threading up on the first 
pick after filling transfer. If bristles are 
not put in by the shuttle makers, the 
loomfixer should them. The 
method will be described next month. 


insert 


Wool Section — Chapter XIII 


(Continued from page 107) 


used by most loomfixers as an_all- 
around motion. 

Fast motion is sometimes used to 
eliminate shuttle skips when the warp 
is hairy and has a tendency to stick 
together. However, this may cause 
trouble with the box motion, especially 
if the loom is running at high speed. 
Having the harnesses start fast may 
also cause excessive warp breakage. If 
the warp ends will not stand this mo- 
tion, shuttle skips can sometimes be 


eliminated by moving the harness wire 
on the jacks and making a larger shed. 
Moving the warp stop-motion nearer 
the harnesses will also help, as this will 
give the warp ends less chance to 
tangle. 

(Additional data on the eccentric 
motion appeared in the June, 1938, in- 
stallment of the Wool Section of the 
Loomfixers’ Manual. Mr. Schremp’s 
discussion of harness nations will be 
continued in an early issue.—Editor) 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chapter XIII. Make-Up Mechanism 


MAKE-UP ON THE MODEL K. The start- 
ing of a new stocking and the knitting 
of the welt or hem generally is under- 
stood by most fixers. Therefore it is 
necessary to give only a brief descrip- 
tion of the make-up mechanism, the 
proper vertical adjustment of the dial 
to the cylinder, and the adjustments to 
get the transfer bits in position to mesh 
over the cylinder needles so transfer- 
ring will be affected accurately. 

The make-up mechanism consists of 
a dial for holding suitable cams for 
actuating the transfer bits, and the jacks 
on the cylinder which are placed under 
every alternate needle beginning with 
the first high-butt needle. 

When a stocking is completed, it is 
pressed off and another one is started 
instantly on the bare needles. As the 
last low-butt needle is passing it, the 
dividing cam, A, Fig. C27, moves into 
the path of the needles. The needles 
with jacks under them are raised by the 
jack cam and pass over the dividing 
cam A; the alternate needles with no 
jacks under them strike the under side 
of the dividing cam and are drawn down 
out of knitting position. The needles 
which pass over the dividing cam con- 
tact cam B, which brings them down to 
knitting position. As these needles pass 
the throat plate they take the make-up 
yarn from the finger, then pass down 
the face of the left-hand stitch cam, 
C, to knit the make-up course. This 
division of the needles lasts for 14% 
revolutions and causes a loop to be 
formed on every other needle. Near the 
end of the first revolution, cam D, indi- 
cated by dotted lines, moves into the 
path of the needle butts and raises the 
jackless needles so they pass over cam 
A with the other needles and receive 
yarn in like manner. 


THE NEXT MOVEMENT of the controlling 
drum withdraws the dividing cam and 
allows all the needles to receive yarn 
for one revolution; then the dividing 
cam is again placed into action. Inci- 
dentally, the dial is depressed and a 
cam which is on the dial enters the 
path of the transfer-jack butts causing 
the jacks or bits to project outward 
over the jackless needles of the cylinder. 
With the transfer jacks in this position, 
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By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


Needles with sacks under them 
take this path and receive yarn~~. 





,UVackless needles pass Under stitch 
‘ cam and donot take yarn 


sesecnetesstasNeede 
butts 


Jacks under alternate need/es” 


Scott € Williams, Inc. 


Fig. C27. Make-up and anti-run back on Model K machine 


the yarn is laid across the nebs of the 
bits and the loop is formed with the 
yarn in this position. The transfer jacks 
stay out for 11% revolutions, then are 
withdrawn into the slots in the dial. The 
dial cam withdraws the jacks only after 
they have received the make-up loops to 
hold them just inside the circle of cylin- 
der needles. These loops are held on 
the nebs of the bits while the inside and 
outside welt is being knitted. When the 
welt is complete, the make-up loops are 
transferred back to the cylinder needles 
and regular knitting proceeds. 


SOME FIXERS contend that if needles 
of the offset-hook variety are used there 
will be make-up 
course while the loops are being held 
by the transfer bits during the knitting 
of the welt. However, this may be more 
theory than fact, because 
needles with the plating hook give ap- 
parently satisfactory results on the 
Model K machine. 

When the dial is correctly adjusted 
vertically, in the proper position for 
needles to mesh with transfer bits, and 
is kept reasonably clean and well lubri- 
cated, no trouble will come from this 
source for a long time. Scott & Wil- 
liams, Inc., recommends the following 
procedure for correctly setting the dial: 

“The dial (Fig. C28) is vertically ad- 
justable by a nut Al and A2 threaded 
on spindle B, The dial should be set to 
such a height that a needle butt from 
the machine can be inserted between 
the transfer bits and the tops of the 
sinkers when the loops are being trans- 
ferred. 

“This provides enough room for the 
fabric presser to play freely between 


less strain on the 


ordinary 


the dial and sinkers. The transfer cap 
should be adjusted just to clear the dial 
without creating undue friction between 
these two members. It is important that 
the dial should rotate freely. If for any 
reason the cap is vertically adjusted, a 
compensating adjustment should be 
effected on the transfer-bit cam brack- 
ets, which should just clear the short- 
butt bits when depressed to take the 
long butts. Means of accomplishing 
this will be readily discernible at the 





Scott € Williams, Inc. 
Fig. C28. Dial setting on make-up 
mechanism of Model K machine 
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ends of the operating levers C and D, 
consisting of eccentric studs E. 

“To adjust the dial properly to mesh 
the transfer bits (which receive the yarn 
and hold the fabric during knitting of 


the welt, loosen the four screws. F, and 
move gear G by means of the two screws 
H. Be sure to tighten the four holding 
screws after the adjustment is made.” 
|The following corrections should be 





made in the captions in the October in- 
stallment: Fig. C23. Fashion marks 
attachment on Model K machine; Fig. 


C25.  Fashion-seam attachment on 


Model K machine. | 


Full-Fashioned Machines—Chapter XII. The Carrier Motion 


THE CARRIER RODS (BARS) are fitted to 
a close tolerance of not over 0.002 in. 
When the brackets 
which support the rods or their cap 
plates (lids) become worn, the carrier 


in new machines. 


rods will lift because of the tendency of 
the rods to buckle when under the pres- 
sure of the friction boxes. Such lifting 
will cause loops to be thrown off at the 
selvages. When trouble of this nature 
develops, first. file the caps to remove 
surface grinding is better 

and then file the top of the brackets 
to obtain 


the grooves 


the correct clearance. It is 
not wise to lower the carriers to correct 
this trouble. because it would create a 
greater risk of damage if, through acci- 
dent, the carrier tubes were dragged 
over the sinkers. The rebounding of the 
carrier rods at the end of each course 
kept at the lowest 
minimum. However. when rebounding 


must be possible 
damages tubes or sinkers, careful exami- 
nation and repair: of both should be 
made at once to prevent injury of the 
slots in the sinker head caps. 

The carrier-rod couplings and carrier 
bases may be replaced when broken by 
either of two methods. For either, have 
needles down and the sinkers back 


the 


as far as_ possible. 
This allows the car- 
rod to be moved 
For the 
older method, remove 
bracket 
caps on both sides of 
the break. lift the 
carrier rod and hold 
little above the 
the brackets 
until the new part is 


rie! 
as needed, 


four or five 


it a 
top ot 


secured in place. For 
a coupling. 
half and 
then spring the car- 
rod the 
can be 
place. Small 
C clamps to pull the 
lap into alignment 
are quite helpful. 
The new method is 


secure 
one firmly 
rier until 
other screws 


put in 


i to crowd a special 
F28. etting wrench between the 
oT parallel rods. work- 
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By WALTER A. SIMOND 


ing at the midway point between brack- 
ets; after a screw is started. change to 
an open-end wrench and remove the 
screw. Reverse the operation in re- 
placing the screws. By this method, 
there is no danger of springing a carrier 
rod. Forks or lugs which are riveted in 
place sometimes come loose. To replace 
parts. the must be re- 
and the section of the carrier 
rod taken out of the machine for the 


such carriers 


moved 
repair job. 


THE CARRIERS must be set accurately to 
obtain good selvages; the main thread 
carrier tubes should be set just slightly 
below the top of the sinkers, and the 
plating carrier tubes just down to the 
top of the sinkers. One reason for these 
settings is to keep the plating thread as 
far from the main thread as possible for 
good plating at the end of the courses. 
\ more important reason is to prevent 
damage to the carrier tubes and sinkers 
if the plating carrier rods rebound. 
Because of the short lead of the plating 
carriers ahead of the sinkers—'% to 5% 


in.—there is more danger from 


the 


re- 


bounding under heavier friction 
load required. 

The carriers must be set beginning 
at the back rod and working forward as 
each rod is completed. The tubes near- 
est the sinker 
lightly. 


with a finger enables one to know when 


should touch it 
Lightly tapping the carriers 


cap 


the carrier is in contact, and the amount 
of pressure can be determined by pull- 
ing from the sinker 
head cap. Since slight wear at the ends 
of the carrier rods, stops, and racks is 
continually widening the carrier travel, 


the carrier away 


it is best. when resetting a carrier, to 
check on three or four heads to be sure 
the carrier rod stops are right; also, to 
set all carriers on the same side of the 
heads and readjust the stop at the oppo- 
site side, when it is needed. The carriers 
should be numbered so they may be re- 
turned to the heads after new 
tubes are put in. The unexcelled method 
of setting carriers recommended by Tex- 
tile Machine Works is, as follows: 

“|. Put the carrier in position A in 
Fig. F28. as shown by dotted lines. with 


same 


the carrier tube resting on the top edge 


of sinker. 

“2. Tighten screw E and then tap the 
carrier with the screwdriver until it is 
in position B, midway between two sink- 
ers and over the divider. This will put 
the carrier tube at the proper distance 
below the top of the sinkers.” 

It is obvious that if screw 
tightened instead of screw E and the 
carrier were tapped to the B position, 
the carrier would not be so low as in 
the first instance, and that by alternately 
tightening the screws and tapping, the 
carrier can be moved either up or down 
for a fine adjustment. In setting the 
carriers, one must maintain the correct 
position in relation to the other carriers 
of each head so that each carrier rod 
can be used in any combination of car- 
riers. Sharp bends in the carriers, above 
the tubes, are to be avoided, as they are 
likely to cause interference with other 
carriers in the same head. Slight bend- 
ing of holder D below the carrier rod, 
with the carrier on, will move the carrier 
in or out as required. Tubes must be 
kept clean. Worn tubes often cause the 
loss of selvage loops. Set the stopscrews 
for plating levers or locks, split-foot 


C were 


suture mechanism, etc., as close as pos- 
sible and yet allow the locks and levers 
to drop into place without a failure. 
The vertical locks on Reading machines 
check rebounding of the carrier rods to 
a remarkable degree when the stops are 
closely adjusted. After all carriers are 
set and stop adjustments made, each 
carrier rod should be tested under nor- 
mal friction load for stop adjustment 
and then in combinations for inter- 
ference. 

Sometimes a buckling of the carrier 
rod will cause a carrier to run a little 
wide on a head, usually near where the 
friction box In 
case the carrier should be set 


such a 
so the 
tube will be the same distance outside 
both In 
where the yarn must be carried through 
a tube at the side of a head, as with 
some three-carrier attachments, the yarn 
should be threaded through the lower 
eye on the carrier holder rather than up 
between the carrier rods, where it might 


is connected. 


on sides of its travel. cases 


adhere to the carrier rods and be drawn 
into the rod brackets. 
LE WORL[ 
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Readers interested in liter- 


ature reviewed on _ this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 


connection, item 


in which it was reviewed. 
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Floodlight practice for 
night-time production and pro- 
tection in outdoor areas near 
manufacturing buildings, and 
for construction projects, is de- 
scribed in 22-page bulletin No. 
3-2880 announced by Westing- 
house Electric and Mfg Co. 


Steel identification data for 
both SAE and AISI systems, 
including direct comparisons 
of equivalent or alternate steels, 
are given in quick tabular form 
in a booklet prepared by Jo- 
seph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Humidity control in in- 
dustry is the topic of mailing 
pieces titled “When Production 
is Cramped by the Weather” 
and “There’s Trouble in the 
Air,” distributed by Surface 
Combustion Corp. 


Lastex fishnet hose and 
best machine colors for decreas- 
ing eye fatigue are two items 
included in the October issue 
of Whitcombings, published by 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Live and dead wools are 
discussed and compared in the 
November issue of Making the 
Grade with Wool, prepared by 
Eavenson & Levering Co. 


Fluorescent fixtures, and 
how they are tested at 50 vital 
points, are discussed in a new 
booklet offered by Fleur-O-Lier 
Manufacturers. 


Winding short-traverse pack- 
ages and setting breakage lev- 
ers for fine counts are dealt 
with in issue No. 29 of Getting 
the Most From Winding, pub- 
lished by Universal Winding 
Co. 


Fluorescent lighting is the 
topic of a new booklet titled 
“Balanced Lighting,’ which 
points out how proper lighting 
results in better employee at- 
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titudes, improved products, 
faster and safer work, and 
lower costs; prepared by Fos- 
toria Pressed Steel Corp. 


Proper sealing is discussed 
in issue No. 1 of a new series, 
titled “How to Seal Corrugated 
Shipping Boxes,” issued by 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Automatic winders for fill- 
ing bobbins are described, pic- 
tured, and specifications given, 
in an eight-page booklet put 
out by Whitin Machine Works. 


A new redraw machine for 
silk, rayon, Nylon, cotton, 
worsted, or combination yarns 
is pictured and described in 
the October issue of Atwood 
Twists, distributed by Atwood 
Machine Co. 


Nylon’s advantages and 
general physical and chemical 
properties are outlined in a 16- 
page booklet which highlights 
industrial brush bristles made 
of Nylon; issued by plastics 
department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Inc. 


Switch and starter pedes- 
tals, 


weatherproof junction 
boxes, test receptacles, and 
floor boxes are pictured and 


described in a 6-page pamphlet 
offered by Walker Electrical 
Co. 


Application of glass block 
to light, maintenance, and heat- 
ing problems is discussed in 
three pamphlets prepared by 
Insulux Products Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


The near infra-red process 
is illustrated with photos of 
various applications and equip- 
ment to operate the process, 
and what radiant energy is and 
how it works described in de- 
tail in a 16-page booklet pub- 
lished by Fostoria 
Steel Corp. 


Pressed 


Stainless-steel equipment 
in textile processing, its ad- 
vantages and care, are de- 


scribed in a folder entitled 
“Your Stainless Steel Equip- 
ment,” being distributed by 


American Rolling Mill Co. 


Recorder operation is ex- 
plained by actual installation 
photographs and other illustra- 
tions in Catalog 1210 on re- 
cording instruments for tem- 
perature and pressure, pub- 
lished by C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 


Co. 
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Fourteen testing machines 
covering a wide range of ap- 
plications are described and 
illustrated in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Alfred Suter. 


Industrial leathers and 
their applications are illustrated 
and described in a 23-page 
booklet covering aprons, flat 
and round belting, laces, strap- 
ping, packing and_ bolsters, 
specialties, and accessories: 
prepared by Henry K. Barnes 


Co. 


A condensed index of prod- 
ucts and engineering services 
offered is contained in bulletin 


No. 585 issued by Bristol Co. 


Correct lubrication as a 
prime element in maintaining 
high production schedules is 
discussed in an 8-page bulletin 
describing a centralized lubri- 
cation system produced by Far- 


val Corp. 


Pump adaptation for a 
wide range of duties under 
varying conditions, plus illus- 
trated histories of varied 
applications, is the theme of 
a 23-page bulletin designated 
No. 29, published by Pomona 
Pump Co. 
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Warping equipment, in- 
cluding full-width and section 
beaming machines, single-end 
and magazine creel, stop mo- 
tion device, and counterbalanced 
creel tension are pictured and 
described in a catalog offered 
by Robert Reiner, Inc. 


Diaphragm-type valves are 
illustrated and their outstand- 
ing features explained, together 
with other factual data includ- 
ing specifications and_ service 
recommendations, in Catalog 
V-41, prepared by  Hills-Me- 
Canna Co. 


Electric tools for construc- 


tion, installation, production, 
and maintenance are pictured 
and described in catalog No. 


45 issued by Wodack 
Tool Corp. 


Electric 


Removal of dissolved gases 
from boiler feedwater is the 
title of a talk reprinted from 
proceedings of the Midwest 
Power Conference under the 
designation No. 16, and_ of- 
fered by Cochrane Corp. 


Clad-steel plate is discussed 
from the angles of strength 
and permanence of bond, me- 
chanical properties, standards 
of cladding, and sizes and fin- 


ishes, in Technical Bulletin 
T-4; instructions are given for 
cold working, hot working, 
annealing, design, fabrication, 
arc welding, and surface clean- 
ing; offered by International 


Nickel Co., Inc. 


Saving space and weight 
with safety is discussed in 
data sheet No. 10 on flexible 
packing material offered by 
Sherman Paper Products Corp. 


Variable-speed drive news 
and abstracts of interesting ar- 
ticles from the technical press 
are included in a monthly di- 
gest, The Graham Dial, pub- 
lished by Graham Transmis- 
sions, Inc. 


Splitting denims and cam- 
brics at only 3/8 c. per yd. is 
discussed in a folder offered 
by Cameron Machine Co. 


Thermometer and _ pres- 
sure gage accessory items, 
such as bulbs, sockets, and tub- 
ing, are listed and described in 
catalog No. 6706-A, published 
by Brown Instrument Co. 


Substitutes for silk, worsted 
oil formulas, and lubricants, 
are three subjects discussed in 
the September-October issue of 
The Houghton Line, published 
by E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Automatic cleaning with 
swirling currents of air is dis- 
cussed in the October issue of 
The Swirling Column, pub- 
lished by American Monorail 
Co. 


Multi-pole contactors for 
use on machine tools and con- 
trollers as relays in control cir- 
cuits and to control small mo- 
tors, are described in a three- 
page pamphlet No. 3283-A, an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co. 


A new sewing machine 
featuring maximum production 
with improved ease and com- 
fort for operators, and increased 
facility and simplified adjust- 
ments for mechanics, is de- 
scribed in pamphlet No. 896 


offered by Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Card-room suggestions, 
warp dressing equipment to fit 
present conditions, and taxes 


and plant upkeep, are topics 
of discussion in the October 
issue of Davis & Furber News, 
published by Davis & Furber 
Machine Co. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL-BAG 





They Can't Both Be Right 


Hosoken, N. J. 
Editor, TextiLe Wor.p: 

I have read with very deep interest 
and satisfaction your two splendid edi- 
torials in the November number of TEx- 
TILE WORLD. 

While the TextiLE Wor p is the out- 
standing journal in the textile field, I 
think it is unfortunate that two such 
excellent statements should not reach a 
wider audience. 

Would it be possible to have reprints 
made of the one, “Speak Up, American 
Labor!”? I would like very much to 
distribute some copies to important men, 
whom | know, who will not see it in the 
TextTiLe Worx. 

Congratulating you upon your fine 
stand and the splendid progress which 
you are making with the TexTILe 
WORLD, 

D. E. Doury, President, 
United States Testing Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Editor. Textite Wor.p: 

I have just read “Speak Up. Ameri- 
can Labor!” in the November issue of 
Textice Worip and there are a few 
questions I would like to ask in connec- 
tion with your remarks. 

You say . it is a sorry spectacle 
to these leaders of the opposition party 
like Wendell Willkie.” Why is it? Will- 
kie doesn’t even have the respect and 
admiration (after the good fight he 
made) of his own party. They have 
called him everything but a gentleman 
and have even gone so far as to try to 
have him read out of the party. 

(And that ret “ . . . Through its sub- 
servience to Lewis the administration 
has created a Frankenstein which now 
threatens to destroy his bla...” Do 
you actually believe that? Is the ad- 
ministration subservient to a man that 
has fought it with all his “Frankenstein” 
might and even resigned the Presidency 
of the CIO when “his all” wasn’t enough 
to defeat it? You must have read that 
in the papers somewhere. You really 
don’t think we are so naive as to believe 
such distortions of facts just because 
vou say it is so, do you? 

Such things as “. . . the President is 
scared of organized labor.” Look up 
any poll and see what percentage of 
labor endorses the President. Why 


——_—_—_—_———— 


should he be afraid of a group that is 
backing him? 
Hazen A. WALKER 


* * * 


“In Entire Accord” 
Jersey Ciry, N. J. 
Editor, TextTiLteE WorLD: 

I am in entire accord with the senti- 
ment you express in the editorial (Speak 
Up, American Labor!) in the Novem- 
ber issue of TextTiLE Wor p. 

I am also glad that you ask your 
readers: “When are we going to get 
ready to win the war?” Our Govern- 
ment has known ever since Hoover was 
fool enough to grant the Germans a 
moratorium without any strings attached 
to it, that the moneys we then forgave 
the Germans were going into arma- 
ments, That was the time to have 
stopped the war. We have been dally- 
ing ever since and your editorial is most 
timely. I compliment you on your good 
work. 

HeRMAN SeypeEL, President, 
Seydel Chemical Co. 


* * * 


A Red Hot One! 


Datias, Texas 
Editor, Textite Wortp: 

I have observed recently that there is 
no little bellyaching on the part of some 
cotton manufacturers because the Wage 
and Hour Division will not relax their 
rulings relative to learners. In my opin- 
ion there is no justification for these 
complaints, especially from those who 
say they cannot afford to pay learners 
the minimum wage. I should imagine it 
requires a lot of nerve for a cotton 
manufacturer to say or even pretend at 
this time that he cannot afford to pay 
learners the minimum wage in the face 
of the long margin of profits the mills 
are now making. Is it not a fact that the 
net cost of training learners today is 
perhaps 50°. less than prior to the 
passage of the present tax law or at the 
most a couple of years ago? If there is 
a shortage of skilled textile workers. 
and I guess there is, it’s the result of 
the stupidness and selfishness of this 
very class of manufacturers now com- 
plaining. I’m unable to see how a cot- 
ton mill man can cry wolf now and get 
away with it. 

It seems to me now is just the oppor- 


tune time for the mills to infuse new 
blood into their organizations thereby 
supplementing their present personnel 
and to have available new and young 
blood from which they can replace the 
inefficient and unemployables which 
they have undoubtedly taken into their 
ranks since this so-called scarcity of 
help began. Boys and girls of worthy 
families just out of high school who for 
various reasons cannot go to college 
would be an ideal crop of youngsters 
to draw from. 

I’m convinced that there is a far 
greater shortage of competent mill 
executives than there is of skilled 
workers. 

E. SHaw CUNNINGHAM 


[Editor's Note: We shall welcome re- 
actions from manufacturers to. the 
above. | 


The NRA Suggestion Again 
New York, N. Y. 


Editor, TextiLE Wor.p: 

I was very much interested in the 
article from the TextTILE Wor LD, sug- 
gesting an NRA procedure in the pres- 
ent emergency. It looked all right to me. 

This NRA suggestion is so mild, in 
comparison with the price-fixing bill— 
which is probably going to pass right 
away—that instead of being radical, the 
NRA idea is really much less drastic 
than what we are already in for in the 
way of regulation. 

However, assuming that the price bill 
will pass, the next question is whether 
it should include some additional provi- 
sions that would be helpful by letting 
businessmen know where they stand 
legally when they cooperate—as they 
must—in working out programs con- 
nected with national defense. 

It may be that the administration is 
so apprehensive as to the difficulty of 
passing the bill at all that it will want 
to hold it down to the narrowest possible 
compass. 

I still hope, however, that at some 
stage—if not in connection with this 
bill, then at some later stage—there will 
come an opportunity to do something 
which will enable businessmen to co- 
operate with the Government officials 
frankly and openly and with adequate 
protection of law. 

OBSERVER 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Wage-Hour Administrator 
Fleming Resigns 


Wage-Hour Administrator Philip B. Fleming has resigned 
to become Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
succeeding John Carmody who has been appointed a member 
of the five-man Maritime Commission. 

Proposed changes in wage-hour regulations allowing em- 
ployment of learners in knitting mills at less than minimum 
wages were the subject of hearings in Washington, Nov. 14. 
The industry committee recommended that limit on number 
of learners be raised 10%. 

On Nov. 7, the Administrator signed wool and knit under- 
wear wage orders requiring payment of a 40¢ minimum in 
wool textiles and in knitted and men’s woven underwear and 
commercial knitting industries, taking effect Nov. 24. 


OPA Works Toward Finished Goods 


The Office of Price Administration is working down from 
materials and unfinished goods toward manufactured goods, 
and will gradually move into wholesale prices and eventually 
retail prices. Price control legislation that would change 
present OPA program seemed weeks ahead at this writing. 

OPA is considering price ceilings on finished textiles, but 
unofficially says it has no definite plans. It is checking con- 
verters’ costs on finished rayons, 

Prices of domestic rugs and carpets have been stabilized 
for the time being by a series of individual agreements 
between manufacturers and OPA, while a longer-range pro- 
gram is developed. 

Technical questions involved in development of a schedule 
of maximum prices on finished bed sheets were recently 
discussed by OPA and manufacturers, converters and distrib- 
utors. The ceiling will be below present levels, says OPA’s 
statement. 

Voluntary agreements stabilizing prices of upholstery 
furniture fabric have been superseded by a formal schedule 
stipulating that the maximum prices for any present pattern 
shall be 105° of the quoted price on Sept. 10. 

A price ceiling on Nylon hosiery is under consideration, 
as a result of “unwarranted price increases” in recent weeks. 


McLaurine Addresses Sales Executives 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, was the speaker at the 
luncheon of the Sales Executives Club, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, Dec. 2. His subject was “We Shall Live Again” and 
was featured as a “chin-lifting message from one of the 
South’s best speakers.” 


Textile Machinery Ceilings in Offing 


Textile machinery manufacturers were invited to meet in 
Washington Dec. 8 and 9 to discuss with officials of OPA 
prices, costs and other matters necessary for determination 
of maximum price schedules. To the Dec. 8 session were 
invited manufacturers of textile preparatory, spinning, weav- 
ing and knitting machinery, while the Dec. 9 dealt with textile 
finishing machinery. The letters of invitation, which were 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS from the American Studio Print Line of 


Colonial Fabrics, Inc., New York, will be used in the next "Blondie" 


picture to be released by Columbia Pictures, Inc. The picture 
shows Penny Singleton and Will Funston, fabric stylist, selecting 
fabrics for use in the sets. Columbia reports more inquiries on 
home furnishings from the ''Blondie” pictures than from any other 


production. 





sent to 650 manufacturers, stated that OPA has been studying 
the selling prices of machinery in various industries “with 
the object of preventing unwarranted price increases.” Tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers were asked to refrain from 
advancing their prices on new equipment and repair parts 
while this study was being made. 


Further Power Curtailment 
Suspended Indefinitely 


Industrial power curtailment of 30% in the Southeast still 
seems destined for successive postponements on account of 
recent heavy rainfall. Meanwhile, power consumption re- 
mains frozen at the September level. Blackout for window 
displays continue unless further rains fall. 


James P. Davis Makes It All 
Clear to Textile Men 


A capacity crowd in the dining room of the Wool Club, 
New York, marked the outpouring of the Worth Street dis- 
trict at the luncheon given to James P. Davis, associate price 
executive of Textiles, Leather and Apparel Section of the 
OPA, under the auspices of the Textile Square Club. Mr. 
Davis made an eloquent appeal for tolerance and forbearance 
on the part of the textile industry, and he pointed out that 
the broad scope of the price control work undertaken and 
the brief time available made it almost unavoidable that there 
be rough spots. Pointing out that October’s cotton consump- 
tion marked a new high, he argued that it was entirely erro- 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


CLINTON 
COMPANY 


CLINTON — — IOWA 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 





CANNON MILLS have developed the above new package for retai 


distribution of their hosiery. Each package holds three pairs and 
each pair is individually wrapped in a tray. The package provides 

display, insures protection and makes an attractive sift 
pack 
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neous and unfair to say that the ceilings of the Government 
had in any way interfered with the production of or with the 
abundance or scarcity of goods. He expressed belief that 
there was no substantial hoarding, and that the textile indus- 
try had done a magnificent job in providing goods for defense. 
He pointed out that cotton manufacturers were in a singu- 
larly fortunate position since they have plenty of raw mate- 
rial, their facilities had not been taken over entirely for 
defense, and civilian demand for their product was tremen- 
dous. He questioned, however, whether it was fair to switch 
looms and upset customers for the sake of discrepancies of 
perhaps 4¢¢ a yard. He urged intelligent planning of produc- 
tion and sales so that the end of the emergency might not find 
the textile industry with heavy inventories on a high basis. 


New Trade Mark Law Favored 


At hearings held last month in Washington by a House 
sub-committee on the Lanham trade mark bill, W. H. Stanley. 
chairman of the sub-committee on trade marks of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers said that the pending 
legislation is an improvement over existing laws and should 
be enacted. Mr. Stanley told the committee that among the 
advantages of the pending bill were the following: It would 
generally make registrations conform to common law rights. 
it would have the benefit of cancelling registrations of marks 
not put into use or abandoned, it will encourage more regis- 
trations and create a better search file, it will provide a 
practical test of registration and infringement of trade marks. 
and a new protection for service, association. collective and 
certification marks. 


Sheldon Again Heads Boston Wool Trade 


Perey E. Sheldon of Sheldon & Co., Boston, was re-elected 
president of the Boston Wool Trade Association on Nov. 18: 
\llan C. Emery of Emery & Conant Co., Inc., Boston, being 
re-elected vice-president, and C. Willard Bigelow secretary- 
treasurer, 

Commenting on the work of the Association, Mr. Sheldon 
said that import regulations are more workable, due in part 
to the imports committee and others in Boston and Wash- 
ington. The imports committee has been informed that 
should there be a delay in passing wool through the customs 
caused by the boring and testing method, the old method of 
visual examination will again be utilized. 
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Better Boiling-Off Solves 
of “‘Rejects”’ 


Problem 


“Rejects were eating up our profits. 


“The bleach looked well at first, 
but it soon became discolored and 
lost its clear tone. 


“Working with Butterworth En- 
gineers, we determined that an im- 
perfect boil was the cause of all 
our troubles. 


“Our new Butterworth Progressive 
Boil-Off Machine allows us to make 
a good profit on orders that used 
to be a headache. It assures even, 
economical bleaching ... puts the 
fabric in condition to take the dye 
evenly, with none of the streaki- 
ness caused by uneven boiling. 


“The beam rolls are equipped with 
a special device for clamping cloth 
when starting a batch, saving the 
operator from reaching over the 
boiling liquor. 


“The delivery end of our Butter- 
worth Progressive Boil-Off Ma- 
chine has the latest type extract- 
ing padder equipped with micro- 
set housings. The record dial allows 
the operator to adjust the roll 


pressure accurately from batch 
to batch.” 


“ “ “ 


The rejects that are costing you 
money may be caused by outdated 
equipment in the wet end of tex- 
tile finishing. 


Today, as always, the profits are in 
fast, modern machines. And the 
mill that can turn out top quality 
merchandise at the lowest cost will 
dominate the situation when de- 
fense orders cease. 


For more than 120 yeats, the wet 
end of textile finishing has been the 
special province of Butterworth 
Engineers. We know all the small 
advantages in production costs 
which, collectively, make the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 


Let our experience serve you now 
as you plan ahead to the day when 
modern Butterworth Machines will 
help you to do a better, faster 
finishing job. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila., Pa., Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820. 


Offices: Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. In 
Canada—W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


Butterworth 
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of equipment now 


in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
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DEFENSE/ 


Abington Vacuum Stripping 
enables cards to operate 
at NEW HIGH capacity. 


With the heavy demands of the defense program 
requiring 3-shift operation, Abington Automatic 
100%-VACUUM Stripping is more than ever 
appreciated for its ability to step up card pro- 
duction and to protect quality of product: 


1. It strips MUCH FASTER, keeping cards in 
production for a definite gain of 4% or more. 


2. It strips WITHOUT TOUCHING THE 
WIRES, maintaining the points sharp for 
maximum effectiveness of fibre separation. 


3. It FURTHER ENHANCES PRODUCT 
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QUALITY, because the fast, 


automatic 


stripping operation often makes it possible 
to use an extra stripping per shift, as additional 
Quality Insurance. 


4. It is a BOON TO OPERATORS, eliminating 
dust and fly and doing away with the danger 
of personal injury or damage to card clothing. 


USED BY 700 MILLS ON COTTON & WOOL 


(Note—On WOOL, the benefits are fully as great.) 





In this card room, 554 
cotton cards are automati- 
cally stripped by Abington 
Vacuum, the waste being 


'' conveyed by the vacuum 
"| piping direct to a cen- 
| tral waste house. One 
F) man strips over 100 cards 


per hour. 


Process Waste Collecting 


By attaching flexible down-takes to the vacuum 
piping, mills also enjoy important advantages in 
collecting process waste. Flat strips, picker waste, 
card fly, comber noil, sweeps, etc., are all whisked 
to the central waste house without trucking or 


handling labor. 


REQUEST ILLUSTRATED STRIPPER CATALOG 
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ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Flax Production Status 


A cooperative survey just completed by the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Textile Foundation indicates 
that the United States now produces about half the flax fiber 
needed for coarse linen goods and none of the quality 
required for fine according to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The survey was undertaken because of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining normal supplies of flax and linen from 
Europe, which has renewed interest in the possibility of 
developing a domestic supply of this valuable fiber. A com- 
plete report of the survey will be published in pamphlet 
form by the Textile Foundation. 


goods, 


| Technologists Nominate 


American Association of Textile Technologists, New York, 
has nominated as officers for 1942: for president, John F. 
Hagen, Callaway Mills; for first vice-president, Alexis Som- 
maripa, Rayon Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
for second vice-president. John Goldsmith, Hess Goldsmith 
& Co.; for secretary, Bernice S. Bronner, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, and for treasurer, Oscar A. Geier, Richards & Geier. 


Carl C. Mattmann, Jr., retiring president, A. M. Tenney Asso- 
| ciates; Albert Ruth, Bloomsburg Silk Mills; Ephraim Freed- 


| vice-president 


man, R. H. Macy & Co.; and Pierre Sillan, American Viscose 
Corp., were nominated to become members of the association’s 
board of governors. 


Wool Overseers Hold Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers at Boston, Nov. 8, John J. 
Providence, R. I., previously vice-president, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, succeeding Fred 
Graichen; Ed Wolfendale, Lawrence, Mass., was elected first 
; Joseph Scanlan, Holyoke, Mass., second vice- 
James J. Burns was reelected secretary, and 
Cutler treasurer. In the only contested office, 


Lyons, 


president; 
Clarence L. 
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2540 WEST CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO 
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DEFENSE URGENCY 


demands full machine output. 
Correct lubrication keeps 
equipment delivering sus- 
tained full production. For 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


there are... 








.-- SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LUB- 
RICANTS... correct oils for 
no-drag lubrication at all 
spindle speeds . . . non-00z- 
ing lubricants especially 
suited to top rolls. For de- 
tails, including knitting ma- 
chinery oils, write nearest 
Sinclair office or Sinclair 
Refining Company, 630Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Write for ‘‘The Service Fdctor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS in plant of South- 
ern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
S.C. Sinclair lubricants used. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


New York City 


10 West 51ST STREET 


1907 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 


573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
ATLANTA 






























FAIR BUILDING 


Fr. WORTH 
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from the makers 


We take this opportunity 
to wish you a 
holiday season.... May 
1942 be for you a happy, 


active and fruitful year. 


Paani 4 
Greetings 


f 





joy ful 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 


and Textile Warehouse Co., 


* 


Greenville, S. C. 
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WOMEN IN DEFENSE" garments were featured in the show win- 
dows of Pacific Mills at 40 Worth St., New York. It is believed 
these functional garments will open up new mechandising fields 
for retailers. As women take broader activity in defense work, 
the usefulness of properly-designed work clothes for them is 
expected to increase rapidly. Pepperell Mfg. Co. treated one of 
its windows similarly. 





* Eugene Tatro was elected third vice-president. Thirty-one 
new members were elected to the association and 31 new 
applications for membership referred to the Investigating 
Committee. An amendment to the constitution was proposed 
which will permit the meetings now scheduled for the third 
Saturday in May and the second Saturday in November, to 
be changed to any other Saturday in those months on action 
of the committee in charge. Newly elected President Lyons 
in referring to the defense program said “Your slogan should 
be ‘Keep Them Clothed, and from all reports you are doing 
a good job of it.” 


The Sheets That Help 
Keep Bombers Flying 


\ comparison of the everyday tasks of the average house- 
wife with the more glamorous duties of the B-17E bombers, 
in the interests of all-out defense aid for our country, pro- 
vides the theme for a full-page advertisement run recently 
by Pepperell Mfg. Co. in Life and the New York Times. 

Under the title “The Sheets That Help Keep Bombers 
Flying,” the advertisement leaves the thought in the con- 
sumer’s mind that she can do nearly as much toward defense 
as the armed forces, by taking extra good care of the house- 
hold supplies that she has on hand so that she won’t have 
to be ordering more merchandise to replace worn out goods. 
By doing this she is able to release the output of many manu- 
facturers so that they can concentrate on orders for materials 
to be used by the Army and Navy. 


“Textiles in Defense” Meeting 


\ large and enthusiastic audience attended the dinner 
meeting on “Textiles in the Defense Economy” at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Dec. 2, sponsored by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc. The speakers were Donald 
M. Nelson, of SPAB; Harriet Elliott, of OPA; and Fessenden 
S. Blanchard, of OPM. Harold W. Brightman, chairman of 
the Council, presided, and Frank M. Mayfield, president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, was toastmaster. 

Heads of many of the leading textile associations were 
guests at the speaker’s table. They included W. Ray Bell, 
Arthur Besse, Irene L. Blunt, William P. Fickett, Carl C. 
Mattmann, Alice Moore, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, William 
M. McLaurine, Carl Z. Draves, and Edward T. Pickard. 


Glass Ties After Two Years 


On the third anniversary of the birth of the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, O., Harold Boeschenstein, president, 
sent to friends in the press a “Wonder Tie” made of fiberglas 
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READ HOW COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET’S FREE Tees 
SERVICE weenie THIS MANUFACTURER’S Ae COSTS 30%! 


‘**For weeks the C. P. P. man called on me 
regularly. He kept telling me his technicians 
could improve my processing formulas, show 
me better results at less cost. He asked me 


to make a trial run. Finally, I agreed. 


**When I saw the results, | was astounded! 
The finished work was far better.. 
dyed goods were vastly improved. Best of all, 
costs were down 30%.. 


$3,000 a year on soap alone!”’ 


HIS is just one example where 
4 small investment proved how 
quality soaps and proper application 
reduce costs. We have many other 
case histories in our files showing 
how our FREE Consulting Service 
has helped textile manufacturers 


save money ..improve results! 
No matter what your processing 


requirements are, in the complete 


line of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Soaps you'll find detergents and 
wetting agents to fit your needs. 


Because of the volume in which 
they are produced, C.P.P. process- 
ing agents usually cost less to use 
than so-called “special’’ products. 
Ask your C.P.P man for full infor- 
mation, or write us direct. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


-even the 


-I found I could save 


\. ara 


‘‘T invested $80 in C. P. P. Soaps for the ex- 
periment. The technicians studied our set- 
up—developed new formulas for us using 
C. P. P. Soaps. We tried them for one week 
... processed 280,000 yards of goods. 


ACT NOW! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEETS 
FREE CONSULTING SERVICE 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
T00/ ASK YOUR C.R.P. 
MAN TODAY / 


Kime el dah 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



















Spinner to Erector .. 


‘With those Traveling Cleaners all 
set up and running, it looks like we 
spinners will get a coupla more 
sides to tend.” 


_ Erector to Spinner.. 


“Most likely. Often turns out that 
way. But look at that section of 
clean frames over there where we 
have got ‘em running. 


“Allowing for two more sides 
instead of being harder wouldn't 
you figure the spinner’s job looked 
easier?” 





DARNED IF | DONT 
THINK YOU'RE RIGHT! 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
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TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Annual Hosiery Industry Conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


New York, Jan. 15 and 16, 1942. 


Alumni Association of Philadephia Textile School, annual ban- 
quet, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20, 1942. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, Apr. 


27 to 30, 1942. 
Southern Textile Association, annual meeting, Blowing Rock 
N. C., June Il to 13, 1942. 


and silk. Quite aptly, Mr. Boeschenstein suggested that the 
1941 model tie be compared with the “novelty glass tie that 
we sent two years ago, as an indication of the progress 
made.” To anyone who has both ties in his wardrobe, the 
comparison is startling. 


Defense Theme Stressed at 
Chemical Exposition 


How the chemical industries share in the National Defense 
Program was stressed at the 18th Chemical Exposition, held 
during the week of Dec. 1, in Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Many of the exhibits stressed new products and new 
processes for increasing production in the chemical and 
chemical-consuming industries. Other exhibits featured 
methods for insuring uninterrupted service of productive 
equipment substitutes for products which are difficult to 
obtain, and equipment for obtaining smoother and _ better 
control of processes. 


Textile School Deans Meet 


The 16th semi-annual meeting of the textile school deans 
was held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York last month. The 
speakers included H. H. Schell, president of Sidney Blumen- 
thal & Co.: W. B. Heinz, of the Calco Chemical Co.; Dr. A. C. 
Walker, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; Thomas W. 
Howard, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; and George 
W. Jaquet, of OPM. Frederick M. Feiker, textile education 
consultant for the Textile Foundation, presided. 

The included: Chas. H. Eames, 


deans Lowell 


present 





THE TEXTILE UNIT at the Marcus Hook, Pa., plant of American 


V se Corp. has lately been enlarged by the addition of standard 
Bradford drawing and spinning equipment as shown above. This 


machinery is to be used exclusively for research and development 


work to improve worsted-type fabrics made of rayon staple fiber 

blended with wool and other fibers. The staple is blended with 
: ; % 

other fibers on the gill box at left, and the blends are then moved 


ough the various drawing machines to the spinning frame in 
the background on the right where worsted type yarns are spun. 
The textile unit's cotton manufacturing equipment has been men- 
tioned and described in previous issyes. 
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IMPROVED ESSENTIAL 
CHEMICALS SIMPLIFY YOUR 
PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


Behind our record of achievement in im- 
proving and safeguarding the quality ot 
Columbia Chemicals is this single prac- 
tical aam—to make these essential ma- 
terials consistently ‘better to work with. 
You will find them a real asset in your 
processing—not only because of their 
uniformly high purity, but because the 
Columbia Technical Service Department 
is such a practical aid in solving difficult 
or unusual problems connected with 
their use. 


2 See 


ESSENTIAL SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE 
INDUSTRIAL  SILENE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * SODA BRIQUETTES * MODIFIED SODAS 


CHEMICALS CAUSTIC ASH ¢ PHOSFLAKE ¢ CALCENE ¢ CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK,.N.Y. 


Chicago - Boston - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Minneapolis - Philadelphia - Charlotte 
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PIONEERS 





The pioneer ironclads—MERRIMAC with 
plating, MONITOR with its revolving gun turret—intro- 
duced a new type of sea warfare. In naval history, their 
brief encounter marked the beginning of the era of ar 


mored warships. 


The pioneer of quality fabric loom parts—DENMAN— 
was first to demonstrate the superiority of toughness and 
resiliency in loom parts. Made of tested fabric, impreg- 
nated and bonded with specially designed resilient rub- 
ber compounds, DENMAN PIONEER Loom Parts enjoy 
a nation-wide reputation for outstanding performance and 
proven economy. And today, more than ever before, mills 
operating at full capacity, appreciate the properties that 
enable DENMAN products to withstand the severe im- 


pact of modern, high-speed looms. 


ps 


Lo 
LOWEST COST PER LOOM 


aie (aL Sarre 
DENMAN 


PICKERS ¢« LUG STRAPS ¢ HOLD UPS 


m Lerrell Machine Co., i:- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
James F. Notman, Needham, Mass.—N 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng.—European Agt. 
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Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass.; Henry W. Nichols, Brad- 
ford Durfee Textile School, Fall River, Mass.; George 
Walker, New Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass.; 
W. D. Fales, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
R. I.; M. E. Heard, Philadelphia Textile School, Philadel- 
phia; Thomas Nelson, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; H. H. Willis, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C.; C. A. 
Jones, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; B. H. 
Crawford, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; 
O. V. Adams, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex.; 
E. W. France, Dean Emeritus, Philadelphia Textile School. 


Wholesalers Cited by FTC 


Under the cease-and-desist order issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission against the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute and its members, on Nov. 24, the respondents have two 
courses of action open to them. They can either accept the 
order, or appeal to the courts. The course to be followed by 
the Institute will be determined by its Board of Directors. 
The FTC charges that the institute, as a means of bringing 
about changes in manufacturers’ sales policies to improve its 
members’ competitive position, compiled and distributed to 
members its “Mill Selling Policy Reports,” concerning sales 
policies of manufacturers selling in whole or in part to 
wholesalers. 


New Type of Proofed Fabric 


Development of a new type of proofed fabric has been 
announced recently by Sea Island Mills, Inc., 53 Worth St., 
New York. This material, known as Hydrovized fabric, is 
produced by treating the face of the cloth with Zelan to give 
a water-repellent finish and treating the back of the cloth 
with a solution of one of the newer plastics to provide a 
waterproof effect. 


This and That 


Cover picture for this issue of TeExtT1LE Wor.tp, dramatiz- 
ing “research,” is by Philip D. Gendreau, New York. 

Pacific Mills, New York, will have its showrooms and 
offices redesigned by Alfons Bach. The plans call for unusual 
treatment of merchandise presentation, with special emphasis 
on dramatic lighting and color harmony. 

Rhode Island Textile Association has moved its offices 
from 49 Westminster St. to Room 1404 in the Turk’s Head 
Building, both in Providence, R. I. 

Raw wool interests are carefully watching the advertising 
of rayon blended blankets, and taking exception to compara- 
tive statements which would indicate that these blankets have 
the desirable properties of wool blankets. 

Cotton-Textile Institute reports that over 4,000,000 sq.yd. 
of Japanese bleached cotton cloth was imported into the 
United States in September despite the developments in the 
Far East which would have seemed likely to curtail this 
trade. The September figures were in fact the largest for 
any month since May. 

As a result of advertising its Pepperell Buy-Guides, 
lately described in Textite Worp, the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
has sent out over 115,000 of these guides in answer to requests 
from consumer groups. 

“Dyestuffs in National Defense” were discussed by Henry 
Hermann, General Dyestuff Corp., and “The Romance of Rug 
Weaving” was the topic of John V. Smeallie, Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, at a recent meeting of American Association of Textile 
Technologists, New York. 

American Viscose Corp. in connection with its observation 
of this year as the 30th anniversary of its first full year of 
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Fullitin is in a class by itself as a fulling agent. Its mild mellow action prevents wrinkles, stuck 
places and whiplashes. It is one of the fastest saponifiers of oil, grease and dirt ever to enter 
a fulling mill. It works better and faster when used without soap, in which case it eliminates 
the lengthy soap boiling operation. However it may be used with soap in any proportion and 
prevents congealing of the hardest of soda soaps made, thus permitting the use of stone cold 
soap and preventing many of the troubles that hot soap causes. 


SCOUROLAN — A Worthy Companion of FULLITIN 


Just add to the soap in the washer and it immediately searches out all oil, grease and dirt and 
carries them away in the rinse. Allowances for spots greatly reduced. Goods finish up with 
clean, gummyless handle, free from disagreeable odor and show bright snappy shades. Scourolan 
is easy to use; only a dipper and pail are required. 





Write for pamphlet, "How BISCHOFF Aids the Textile Finisher”. 
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The 


STARCHES 
You Need 


for Every 
Textile Purpose 





Pearl Corn Starch 


* 
¢ Thin-Boiling Corn Starches | 
e Corn Dextrines 
(white and yellow types) 

e Corn Gums 

(for printing and finishing ) 
. Fiberjel — 

(for Filament Viscose Sizing) 
e Fiberjel “SR” 





(for Spun Rayon Sizing) 


Our Textile Chemists can help you obtain 
the results you want. Their services are 
at your disposal. | 


Harional STARCH 
PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 
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production, states that it now produces in seven plants in 
less than a day and a half, a poundage equal to the total 
annual production of its first year of operation. That initial 
year was 1911, when 362,544 lb. was produced at the Marcus 
Hook plant. 

Army QM, in summing up the work to the end of Sep- 
tember, stated that on three worsted fabrics, 52% of the 
firms engaged in this type of work had been awarded con- 
tracts, but that only about 17% of their potential productive 
capacity was used. In woolens, it was stated, only 10% of 
the available firms were working on army contracts, and only 
9% of the potential capacity of their mills was being used. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., has announced the 
labeling of its finest sheet product, “The Peeress” as “100% 
American Mississippi Delta Cotton.” This action was in line 
with the Delta Council sponsored program to identify Mis- 
sissippi Delta cotton, insuring its premium and protecting 
its market. 


Numerous Textiles Are Hard to Get 


Cotton goods sellers withdrew from the market toward 
the end of November when the average price of spot cotton 
on which changes in price ceilings are based approached the 
16.43¢ point at which permitted prices are automatically ad- 
vanced by 14¢. This situation made still more difficult the 
problem which buyers face regarding supplies of wanted 
goods. For some weeks particular fabric types have been 
unavailable and converters are groping about for materials 
which may be substituted. The tight spots in the market 
include both fine and coarse goods, ranging from certain 
broadcloths to fancy osnaburgs. Early in December the trip- 
ping point was passed and ceiling prices went up 44¢, un- 
covering considerably more goods. 

Wool goods manufacturers are generally withholding 
action on the fall 1942 season, as it is difficult to make prices 
for deliveries six months or more ahead. Considerable thought 
is being given to the plan already adopted by several mills 
of pricing goods for only three months ahead. Under this 
scheme prices might be named around Dec. 1 for deliveries 
until Mar. 1, and revised again on Feb. 15 to cover deliveries 
in April, May and June. 

Rayon users recognize that the allotment plan set up by 
the Government is establishing grooves which will doubtless 
influence the progress of the trade for the duration. On rayon 
yarns no price advances are expected since it is obvious that 
they are out of harmony with OPA principles. It is said that 
few hosiery manufacturers have drawn upon the Government 
“hardship pool,” but that weavers have been pressing for 
supplies from that source. 

Hosiery manufacturers are making progress slowly with 
new full-fashioned lines. It is said that $5.25 is quoted on 
100-denier all-rayon numbers. Mills are making Nylon allot- 
ments with these new rayon lines, one such mill offering 20% 
of the rayon volume in Nylons. The long drawn-out Jap- 
anese-American diplomatic negotiations kept in the forefront 
of the minds of some traders that possibly an agreement may 
be reached which will involve a reappearance of Japanese 
silk upon this market. Half hose are well sold from first 
hands but retailing is somewhat slower than expected. 

Underwear mills, in a few instances, called upon the “up 
and down” clause in their contract to compensate for the 
increase of minimum wage on Nov. 24 from 33%¢ to 40¢. 
Buyers have the privilege of cancelling if they do not like 
the surcharge, but it was not believed many would do so. 

Outerwear sellers report active trade in sweaters for 
spring. Most active numbers for men and boys are in the 
$1.95 to $2.95 retail range. It is expected that a number of 
the more important lines will soon be withdrawn. 
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THE HUNTER MODEL NK 
All Enclosed Stainless Steel 
Piece Dye Keltle jor 


MODERN DYEING AND BLEACHING 


FJiustraten here is the newest 
Hunter addition to modern dyeing and 
bleaching requirements. It offers the users 
these distinct advantages among others: 


(a) Vibrationless construction: All driving and 
driven members supported in newly designed 
separate frames. 


(b) Vari-speed drive for main reel for increased 
flexibility. 


(c) A size and type for any piece dyeing or 
bleaching requirement. 


(d) Tight top enclosure, which is windowed and 
lighted, saves up to 35°% of steam for the 
dyeing cycle. Entire Kettle may be insu- 
lated if required. 


(e) Proved performance on fabrics ranging 
from mohair plushes, woolens, worsteds, 
unions, blankets, to spun rayon suitings. 


If you contemplate replacing or expand- 
ing your present dyehouse units, it will 
pay you to ask Hunter for details. Simply 
write or call 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 * NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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. 
g SoLvay SopiuM NITRITE is produced 


in fine, free-flowing crystals of extremely 
high quality and purity. It is a product of 
U.S.P. Grade that is especially suited to the 


manufacture of azo dyes. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


nd Chemical Products Manufactured by 


The Soli 
40 RECTOR STREET 


ay Process Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street - New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me package data and prices on 
Solvay Sodium Nitrite. 
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W. A. Brownlee, formerly 
vice-president, has been named 
president of Appalachian Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding R. 
R. Spilman, who resigned sev- 
eral months ago. Whitney 
Faulkner, of Chicago, is now 
vice-president. H. G. Mapes 
has been re-elected to the treas- 
urership which he has _ held 


1938. 


Herman Cone, president of 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., has been named chair- 
man of the board of the Cone 
Export & Commission Co., New 


since 


York, which is the selling 
agency for the mill. This of- 


fice, previously held by the late 
Julius W. Cone, has been va- 
cant since his death. Saul F. 
Dribben continues as_presi- 
dent of the Cone Export & 
Commission Co. with Clarence 
M. Guggenheimer as _ first 
vice-president. Lacy H. Sellars, 
secretary for many years, is 
now second vice-president and 
Lewis M. Heflin, previously 
assistant secretary, has been 
elected secretary. 

Gordon E. Cole, advertis- 
ing manager of Cannon Mills, 
New York, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers, at the annual meeting in 
Hot Springs, Va., Nov. 12. 

Charles H. Cannon, presi- 
dent of Cannon Mills Co., Kan- 
napolis, N. C., will preside at 
the annual loyalty banquet of 
Cannon Mills employees to be 
held on Dec. 18 
ernor J. M. Broughton as 
guest speaker. More than 1,000 
employees will attend, includ- 


with Gov- 


ing 250 who have passed the 
25-year service mark since the 
1940 banquet. 

Julius W. Abernathy has 
been elected president of the 
New City Mills, recently reor- 
ganized at Newton, N. C. J. 
A. Moretz, of Hickory, N. C.. 


is vice-president and general 


manager; Hugh Moretz, of 
Hickory, secretary - treasurer; 
Leonard Moretz, assistant 


secretary-treasurer. 

H. A. Hatch, of New York, 
has been elected president of 
Abbeville (S. C.) Mills,; J. 
F. Barnwell, Abbeville, vice- 
president; F. S. Nicholas, Ab- 
beville was reelected treasurer. 

John R. Mason, associated 
with Barnes _ Textile 
ciates, Boston, Mass. has been 
elected vice-president of Mill- 
ville (N. J.) Mfg. Co., and of 
May’s Landing (N. J.) Water 
Power Co. 

Charles Cohen has _ been 
elected president of the Lam- 
port Co., New York, succeed- 
ing the late Samuel C. Lam- 
port. Mr. Cohen has been with 
the organization for the last 20 
years, and has recently been 
treasurer. He will retain that 
office, with Max E. Bloch as 
assistant treasurer. Moses H. 
Bresler has been elected vice- 
president, and he also con- 
tinues his office as secretary. 


Asso- 


Harry Dalton, a director 
of the American Viscose Corp.., 
New York, has been appointed 
rayon consultant in the OPM 
Division of Purchases, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Dalton is his com- 
panys southern sales repre- 
sentative with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Burton E. Oppenheim has 
been appointed price executive 
of the textiles, leather goods 
and apparel section of the 
OPA, Washington. He _ had 
been acting as executive as- 
sistant to Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, chief of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation of OPM. 
He now Paul M. 
O’Leary, who has been made 
director of the OPA 
Mr. Oppenheim 
loan to 


replaces 


assistant 
pi rT e div ision. 


is on temporary 


OPA from the Department of 
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Even complex time schedules 
offer no problem..... 






-+-When these recorders 
guard the 
working Minutes 


Ce ee eee 





Today, minutes are more important than ever before! internationol 


A few working minutes missed each day can amount 
to irreplaceable time and money losses. 


All-electric Attendance 
Time Recorder Model 8500 


International All-electric Time Recorders help to 
prevent such costly leaks. They present the true facts 
concerning the purchase and use of all your labor 
time. [These time recorders are an advantage to em- 
ployers and employees alike, because the records 
which they furnish are accurate, legible and absolutely 
impartial. They assure full-time pay for full time on 
the job. They also assure that credit for overtime ts 





allowed only when overtime is worked. 


International Electric International Electric 
Printime Stamp Job Time Recorder 


There are International Time Recorders to meet 
practically every requirement. Many important tex- 
tile companies, employing both piece-rate and day- 
rate workers, are guarding production minutes with 
International recorders. The attached coupon brings 
you detailed information. Mail it today. 


is 


International Business Machines Corporation 
SHINE 
HI 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


| Ple is¢ send me complete ntormation re garding the Savings to 
l be made through the use of International Electric Time 


Recorde rs 


Name 


Business_ 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION - 
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Street nan. 


City aed tate... 











You Can't Afford 
a Cripple 


Production schedules of textiles today call for highly 
efficient performance from all your machines and 
equipment. Due to the priority system, replacements 
with complete new apparatus are slow, difficult or 
impossible. Keeping existing equipment repaired 
and in good operating condition is the real solution. 
And this is particularly true of your Water Purifica- 
tion System in which bronze, brass, monel, copper 
and other “defense” metals are employed. To cope 
with this situation we offer all owners of water soft- 
ening or water filtering equipment 


Free Inspection—Free Check-up Service 


Upon request and without cost to you, our local 
representative will examine your equipment in- 
side and out and give you a full report on its 
capacity, its mechanical condition and its pres- 
ent operating efficiency. You are not obligated 
in any way to purchase a dollar’s worth of 
equipment or material even though his survey 
and recommendations result in definite operat- 
ing economies. Cripples are a heavy expense 
. send for the “Doctor” today. Write... 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 


Mfgs. of Water Filters and Water Softeners 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
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Labor, where he was director 


of the industry committee 
branch of the Wage and Hour 
Division. He was _ formerly 


a clothing manufacturer. 


F. M. Willcox, president of 
Willcox Chenilles, Inc., Dalton, 
Ga., has resigned as construc- 
tion engineer of the Defense 
Public Works in charge of the 
Atlanta area. 


George T. Henderson, di- 
rector of the Package Labora- 
tory of Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., has been appointed as as- 
sistant to the head of the Con- 
tainer Branch of OPM, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and assumed the 
duties of his office Nov. 1. 


Robert F. Whalen, super- 
intendent of the Millard Yarn 
Co., Ballston Spa, N. Y., was 
elected president of the New 
York State Textile Association 
at its annual meeting in Hud- 
son, N. Y., recently. Elwood 
Ward, superintendent of weav- 
ing, Fulton (N. Y.) Mills, was 
elected first vice-president; 





Milton F. Joy, Colvinex Co., 
Troy, second vice-president; 
Edward Thompson, Ballston- 
Stillwater Knitting Co., Ballston 
Spa, third vice-president; and 
Edward Day, Sand Lake, sec- 
retary. Glen Hitchcock was 
the retiring president. 


Dan Boyd has become as- 
sociated with W. W. Glenn, 
of Lincolnton, N. C., in the 
management of the Glenn Cot- 
ton Mills. 


Francis Loretz has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
with offices in New York. 
Callaway Mills has_ recently 
launched a campaign of na- 
tional magazine advertising for 
its line of towels and bath en- 
sembles. The firm recently re- 
opened its Miami Salon. 


W.L. Verlenden, connected 
with Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for 
5 years, has been named pur- 
chasing agent, succeeding the 
late J. M. Gamble. 





Textile Men in Armed Services 





JOHN WIGGINS 


John 
salesman in 
branch of American 
Corp., has been assigned to 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
with the rank of Ensign. 


Wiggins, former 
the Philadelphia 
\ iscose 


Nathaniel Glade, formerly 
finisher and schreiner foreman 
at Mount Hope Finishing Co., 
North Dighton, Mass., is now a 
textile inspector at the Jeffer- 


sonville Quartermaster Depot, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
Charles S. Lord, former 


midwest sales representative of 
Manhattan Shirt Co. and re- 
cently released as a private first 
class in the United States Army 
after a year’s service, has joined 
Cheney Bros., New York as a 
sales representative for the 
cravat division. Mr. Lord was 
among the first draftees to en- 


ter the Army under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, having been 
inducted in November, 1940. 


Gardner Friedlander, son 
of Theodore Friedlander, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Phoenix Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
awarded a reserve commission 
as a second lieutenant in the 
army signal corps and has been 
assigned to the station at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 


Walter M. Hasen, selectee 
stationed at Fort Jackson, S. C., 


has recently received a _ Pri- 
vate First Class rating. In 
civil life, he is employed in 


the Women’s Wear department, 
Wm. Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York. 





WALTER M. HASEN 
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hades of a page 
in Harpers 
or Vogue! 


Fashion is naturalized . . . forthright American cottons are 


high-style highlights in the changing American scene! 


Credit the vision and imagination of domestic makers of cotton 


products, who faced a problem—and met it with merchandise 





of merit, high order of beauty and high standard of wear. 


Credit, too, to the cotton yarns, versatile in beauty and knitting 


qualities, that met so well the needs of the knitter. 


Many, many of these bear an Aberfoyle label . . . so many, in fact, 
as to tax greatly our ability to supply at the rate of demand upon us. 


We're doing our best; ask your indulgence in this difficult situation. 






ESTABLISHED 1883 


WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized 
Lisle; DURENE, 2-Ply Mercerized Cot- 
ton Yarn; COMETCORD, 4-Ply Mer- 
cerized Yarn for 6x3 Lines; S-P-Y, the 
Moisture—Resistant Mercerized Yarn; 
ENTWIST, Mercerized Cotton and 
Nylon Twisted Combination; NEO- 
PHIL, Nylon Thread for Seaming 
and Looping Nylon Hosiery; PRE- 
FERRED Brand Seaming and 
Looping Thread; DYED YARNS 


of every description. 
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Oy PITT) Atoll to mee 
“Sun-Fastness_ test TAY 


The cost of operating an Atlas Fade-Ometer 

SO hours is $1.12 for carbon and current 

at lc per KWH. 

No known accelerated testing equipment will pro- 

duce equally accurate and dependable results at 

this low operating cost; nowhere can you obtain 
more dependable results at any 
price. 
Atlas Fade-Ometer can be used 
in complying with Federal and 
A.A.T.C.C. requirements and 
specifications, and is the accepted 
medium the world over for pre- 
determining the light-fastness of 
colors and textiles. 


Thousands of Atlas Ometers 


in daily use. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


395 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 





OPPORTUNITIES 


TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 

















NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in al! 
guuges. Each one comes in a leather 
carrying case. 











Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


os ae I 
SINKER BUTT 


ees 
GIVES ¥OU.. 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 
ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


THOMAS & SKINNER 
‘ STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1119 East 23rd Street 


Indianapolis, Indians 
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Norman A. MacColl, for- 
merly vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer of Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. has 
president and 
treasurer succeeding his brother 
the late William B. MacColl. 
James R. MacColl, Jr., a 


vice-president, was elected a di- 


been elected 


rector. 

J. Harry McGinty, Jr., J. 
P. Stevens & Co., has been 
elected president of Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Textile Club; Harry E. 
Richardson, Patent Button 
Co. was chosen vice-president; 
and W. H. Morrison, Well- 
ington Sears Co., was named 
secretary-treasurer. R. A. Me- 
Kay, Wellington Sears Co.; 
Garnett C. Robey, Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills; and 
Wm. I. Hudson, Muscogee 
Mig. Co., Reeves Bros., Monu- 
ment Mills, and Peerless Mills; 
were named as a steering com- 
mittee. 

W. B. Weaver, Marshall 
Field & Co., Mfg. Div., Spray, 
N. C., was elected general chair- 
man of the textile section of 
the National Safety Council at 
the 30th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition held re- 
cently in Chicago. 

Harold E. Larsh, for the 
last two and one-half years 
sales manager of the New York 
division of Brown Durrell Co., 
has resigned, effective Jan. 1. 

Robert Potter, manager of 
the New England office of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
was honor guest at a luncheon 
last month given by about 20 
members of the New England 
Rayon Yarn Peddlers Associa- 
tion at the Hope Club, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mr. Potter is 
leaving to take charge of the 
Philadelphia office of the com- 
pany and Ward Smith, will 
head up the Providence office. 


J. L. Turbidy, general man 
ager of Rome (Ga.) Hosiery 
Mills, has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, succeeding 
the late H. R. Berry. 

H. L. Trotter, Leaksville. 
N. C., has been made superin- 
tendent of dyeing and finishing 
at the new woolen plant of Ex- 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C. 


E. H. Wilkins, an official 
of Burlington Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been elected 
president of the Central Pied- 
mont Safety Council. 

Eugene Martin, formerly 
with Dunster Mills, has suc- 
ceeded William Dumas as 
supervisor of winding, warp- 
ing, slashing, weaving and cloth 
room at Holyoke (Mass.) Mills, 
Inc. 

Miss Hazel E. Randall has 
been appointed as stylist by 
Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des 


Moines, Iowa, for their Women’s 





FELIX J. MCGOWAN who has 
been appointed manager of a 
1ewly-created retail piece goods 
vision, of Forstmann Woolen 
New York. During the last 
12 years Mr. McGowan has 
been merchandise manager of 
fabrics at Lord & Taylor. 


a 
ems 
U 


Underwear Division. She has 
lately been with the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, New York, 
as Educational Director. 

D. M. Cline, formerly with 
the Granite Cordage Co., Gran- 
ite Falls, N. C., is now super- 
intendent of Mallison Braided 
Cord Co., Athens, Ga. 

George M. Helwig, 87-year 
old chief engineer of the Sey- 
mour (Ind.) Woolen Mill re- 
cently played an important part 
in the celebration of the 75th 
anniversary of the mill’s found- 
ing. Mr. Helwig has been on 
active duty with the mill for 
73 years. 

Lee Chandler has been ap- 
pointed overseer of spinning at 
Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co., hav- 
ing been promoted to this posi- 
tion. 

L. A. Savage, assistant 
manager of the Paw Creek, 
N. C., unit of the Kendall Co., 
has been transferred to the 
Pelzer, S. C., unit where he 
will serve as manager succeed- 
ing J. F. Blackwell, resigned. 

A. S. Griffith, who has held 
the position of superintendent 
of Jasper, Ala., unit of Alabama 
Mills has resigned. 

Walter Glenn has relin- 
quished his duties as superin- 
tendent of the Glen Raven 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, and be- 
come superintendent of Smith- 
field (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Homer Roberts has _re- 
signed as superintendent of 
Alabama Mills, Inc., Wetumpka, 
Ala., and has accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Eva Jane 
plant of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 

Robert G. Bloes has _be- 
come overseer of carding, spin- 
ning and picker room of Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 
having been promoted to this 
position. 
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THERE'S A Reason 


100% laboratory control is an important factor in 
the uniform quality and dependability of Staley’s starches. 





y= sir! Staley’s Textile Starches 
have been here all the time. Never 
in the modern history of textiles has it 
been impossible to obtain Staley’s Mill 
Corn Starches. 


Staley’s manufacture a complete line of 
thick and thin boiling corn starches—a 
product for every textile mill use. These 
mill starches have been developed by 
skilled chemists. They are produced 
under strict chemical control from the 
buying of native corn to the finished 
product. Write for information now. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Salida 10s eth Mid rolhh o1 oe 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
__ CHICAGO BOSTON 


na _ 
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For BETTER and 


le 
TYPE CM 


Send for our 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY 





FASTER SHEARING 





@ Patented Automatic Seam Protector 


@ Built-in Motors for the Cutters 


@ Improved Built-in ‘Vibrate’ Motion 
@ Adjustable Selvage, Cones, etc., etc. 


@ Improved Lubrication for Cutting Edges. 





new CATALOG NO. 7 showing 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
ane | 


Lee PHILADELPHIA 


GREENVILLE, §S 


3 





R AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


for Cottons, Rayons, Spun Rayons and Silks 





| 


| 
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Jack Hardin has become 
overseer of dyeing at Alabama 
Mills, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Charles A. Vaughan has 
become overseer of the cloth 
room at Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Co., Union, S. C. 


K. D. Forsythe, who has 
been superintendent of Ala- 
bama Mills, Aliceville, Ala., has 
been transferred to the Jasper, 
Ala., plant of the same com- 
pany. 


©. A. Hurston has been 
promoted to overseer of No. 1 
weaving at Thomaston (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


J. E. Sawyer, who has been 
second hand at Alabama Mills, 
Clanton, Ala., has been pro- 
moted to overseer of carding 
and spinning. 


Marvin Parks has resigned 
as superintendent of Avondale 
Mills, Eva Jane unit, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 

H. W. McJenkin, who has 
been overseer of dyeing at Ala- 
bama Mills, Wetumpka, Ala., 
has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


H. S. Whitentin has become 
overseer of weaving at Jeffer- 
son Mills, No. 3 unit, Royston, 
Ga. 

Jud A. Carrouth has been 
promoted from third shift sec- 
ond hand, to second shift sec- 





ond hand of spinning, Springs 
Cotton Mills, No. 1, Fort Mill, 
SG 


George Grant has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., plant 
at Milltown, N. B. Mr. Grant 
was formerly associated with 
Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. 

Wade Hearn has _ been 
chosen superintendent of Edna 
Mills Corp., Reidsville, N. C. 

J. E. Shields has become 
superintendent of Cherokee Ho- 
siery Mill, Hickory, N. C. 

QO. S. Shelton has become 
general overseer of spinning, 
spooling, twisting and warping 
at Itasca (Tex.) Cotton Mfg. 
Co. 

W. L. Landau, formerly of 
McComb, Miss., has become 
superintendent of Valdese 
(N.C.) Weaving Co. 


A. Stone has become secre- 


tary and superintendent of 
Southern Silk Mills, Kerners- 
ville, N. C. 


S. E. Britt has become su- 
perintendent of Hart Cotton 
Mills. Tarboro, N. C. 

Bernard D. Shaw has be- 
come overseer of carding at the 
Beville unit of Avondale Mills, 
Alexander City, Ala. 

C. Y. Hall, Jr., has become 
superintendent of Georgia Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., succeeding 


C. E. Doughtie. 





NEW PRINCIPLE 


DIETERT 


MOISTURE TELLER 


Obituary 


William B. MacColl, 55, 


president and treasurer of the 


for Rapid, Accurate 


MOISTURE CONTROL 


e SAVES TIME 
e IMPROVES QUALITY 
e REDUCES REJECTIONS 


This NEW PRINCIPLE Dietert 


heres Control actually provides 
Product Quality Control. Practical 
and accurate, it rapidly establishes 
moisture content. As proved by con- 
stant, daily operation in hundreds of 
textile mills it assures tremendous sav- 
ings in processing time, reductions of 
rejections, improvement of product 
quality. Sample pan easily inserted or 
removed The Unit is portable and 
inexpensive and will pay for itself in 
many ways every day! 


MANY USES 
Raw Stock 
Cotton Rayon 
Wool Silk 
Finishers 
Piece Goods 


Stock in Process 


Carding 
Drawing 


Roving 
Spinning 


Yarn Buyers 


Knitting 
Weaving 


Send TODAY for Full Information 


HARRY W. DIETERT CO. 


9330 H Roselawn Ave. 
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Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., since 1932, died on Nov. 
7 at his home in Bristol, R. I. 
He was born in Pawtucket, and 
studied at the New Bedford 
Textile School. Like his fa- 
ther, the late James R. Mac- 
Coll, who preceded him as 
head of the Lorraine company, 
Mr. MacColl served as _ presi- 
dent of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 
He joined the Lorraine com- 
pany 33 years ago. During 
World War I he was a major 
in the Q.M.C., serving as as- 
sistant chief purchasing agent 
in Paris, France, and in 1918 
he received the Belgian decora- 
tion of the Order of Leopold. 
Mr. MacColl was a pioneer in 
the weaving of rayons and was 
alert to trends and changes in 
textile styling and manufactur- 
ing. At the time of his death 
was also treasurer of the Lortex 
Co., and a director of the In- 
dustrial Trust Peoples’ 
Savings Bank, Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Mill As- 


(30. 





WILLIAM R. MacCOLL 


sociates, Slater Trust Co., and 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

Benjamin DeWitt Riegel, 
63, head of the Riegel Mfg. Co. 
and of associated garment, tex- 
tile and paper interests, died 
at Milford, N. J. Nov. 6. The 
textile interests of which he was 
president included Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Corp., the Trion Co. and 
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ust ELARU ALL ELUICLVE 


Would you like to get 5 to 10% improvement in kier-whiteness? Many mills 
have found that such an improvement not only saves bleach and chlorine, 
but actually produces whites entirely satisfactory for certain prints. 

We shall be glad to have our Technical Service show you how the 
proper pretreatment of grey goods, and the use of Standard Silicate 
in the kier, will increase kier-whiteness and save chlorine and bleach. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY 


LOCKPORT. N.Y. MARSEILLES. ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with Fl DELITY TWIN-UNIT SYSTEM 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 
1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 
and clipping cycle. 
3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
lots, yarns, etc. 
5. Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 












These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin 3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 





OTHER FIDELITY 
MACHINES 


Broiders 
Backwinders 
Circular Knitting 
Machines 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Rasche!l Machines 
Ribbers 


Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters 
Pocket Folding Machines 


Special Machines 
Deir etal me 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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Riegel Textile Corp. Mr. Riegel 
was an exponent of diversified 
production and vertical integra- 
tion. His company carried cot- 
ton goods manufacture through 
to finished garments and in 
addition made work-gloves, fab- 
ric and paper bags, ete. Mr. 
Riegel operated well-served mill 
villages in connection with his 
plants and the setting up of 


an adequate milk supply led 
him to the breeding of fine 
milk cows, which was one of 


his main hobbies. He had an 
unusually fine collection of an- 


tique clocks in his New York 


othee. 


Henry L. Doherty, Jr., 62, 
one of the founders of Henry 
Doherty Silk Co., Passaic, N. J. 
and also of Cupra, Inc., a pio- 
neer in the field of rayon manu- 
facture, died Nov. 26. He joined 
his father in the old firm of 
Doherty & Wadsworth Silk Co., 
of which he later became gen- 
eral manager. 


Herbert J. Lyall, 71, a di- 
rector and general counsel of 
Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
director of Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga., 
died at his home in Summit, 


N. J., Nov. 24. 


Bertha G. Dary, manage! 
treasurer of Dary Ring 
Traveler Taunton, Mass.. 
died suddenly Nov. 22. She 
conducted the business founded 


Marcus 


Brighton 
and a 


and 


Co. 


by her father, the late 
A. Dary. 


Paul Blair Parks, Jr., 38. 
superintendent of the No. 5 
unit of Erwin (N. CC.) Cotton 
Mills, died at the home of his 
parents at Durham, N. C., Nov. 
7. He was a former president 


of S.T.A. 


Oscar Braendly, 65, head 
of Braendly Dye Works, Bea- 
con, N. Y., was killed in an 
automobile accident Nov. 1. 


Herman Selman, 66, presi- 


dent and general manager of 
the Wovenright Knitting Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Nov. 12. 
He helped form the firm of 
which he was head in 191]. 

Walter H. Koehn, 74, 
partner in the firm of Metcalf 
Bros. & Len New York. died 
Noy. 2. He spent all his busi- 
ness life in the field of wool 
textiles, 


Charles P. 


president of 


Bishop, 87, 
the Pendleton 


Woolen Mills, Salem, Ore., died 
late last month. He was a 
pioneer merchant and manu 


facturer in Salem. 


William Hand, 78, president 
of John Hand & Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., died Noy. 19. 
He born in Manchester, 
England and came to Paterson 
in 1882, the vear 


Sons, 


Was 


in which his 
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father organized the Hand firm 
of silk manufacturers. 


V. Karahaian, 46, president 
of Hollywood Knitting Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif., since its 
incorporation in 1926, died Nov. 
21. 

Walter W. Radcliffe, 86, 
owner of Radcliffe Bros. Hosiery 
Mfg. Co., Shelton, Conn., until 


his retirement in 1930, died 
Oct. 27. 
Charles W. Mizell, 55, 


president of the First National 
Bank, Opp Cotton Mills and 
Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala., was shot to death Nov. 9. 


Frederick Hambleton, 66, 
head of the H & P Spool & 
Bobbin Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
died Nov. 19. He was a partner 
and founder of Hambleton 
Bros. Co., Goffstown, N. H. un- 
til 1911; for the next 15 years 
he was with U. S. Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. as superintendent 
of two of its plants. In 1927, 
with the late Wm. T. Prescott 
he founded H & P Spool & 
Bobbin Co. This business will 
be carried on by his son, Her- 
bert L. Hambleton, who has 
been with it since its inception. 

Thomas Earl _ Stribling, 
59, president of Habersham 
(Ga.) Mills, died recently in 
Clarksville, Ga. 

Robert B. McMahon, 60, 
manager of Guadalupe Valley 
Cotton Mills Cuero, Texas, 
since 1915, died at that place 
recently. 


William T. Brooks, 74, 


died recently in Haw River, 
N. C. Mr. Brooks was secre- 
tary of Tabardrey Mfg. Co. 


Renwick Hogg, 84, treas- 
urer of Hardwick & Magee Car- 
pet Co., Philadelphia, a firm 
founded by his grandfather, 
died Oct. 29. 


Harold C. Dwelle, 41, for 
years treasurer of Phoe- 
nix Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., died suddenly at his 
home in Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 
12. 

George S. Lawler, 67, chief 
engineer of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Boston, since 
1907, and an authority upon 
electrical fire hazards in in- 
dustry, died at Lynn, Mass., 
Oct. 31. He was influential in 
the preparation of the National 
Electrical Code. 


A. E. White, 79, 


eight 


electrical 


vice-presi- 


dent and a director of Mans- 
field Cotton Mills, Lumberton, 
N. C.. died recently. He was 


also a director of the Virginia 
& Carolina Southern Railroad 
and a former Mayor of his city. 


C. A. Caswell, 63, of C. A. 
Caswell & Co., Bloomsburg, Pa., 


died last month. 
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Heavy rainfall does not diminish 
the effectiveness of the treatment 
when you NAPENIZE canvas products 
for positive anti-mildew protection. 


Because the chemical compound 
used has a physical affinity for the 
cloth, it does not ‘wash off.”’ 


Many processors now WNAPENIZE 


me 
i a 
wig Tay Cae 


YY 


Vv 


the 
assures enduring protection and is 


because treatment actually 


low in cost. The certainty of longer 
life gives the treated canvas a 


strong selling advantage. 


Complete information on this posi- 
tive anti-mildew treatment is avail- 
able. Write Dow today. 


<DBow> 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN) ®* 


New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 
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BIGGER PROFITS 


With The RIHCO 
Type B Atomizer 


You’re bound to make bigger profits from 
your mill once you start using the Type B 
atomizer. Since this atomizer operates 
on half as much air as ordinary heads 
and at lower pressure it therefore uses 
less than half the power. Many leading 
mills know that: 



































@ Air consumption has been cut in half 
@ Humidifying capacity can be doubled 

on existing compressors 
@ Power Costs are far less 


R. I. Humidifier & Vent. Co. 


Humidifiers Since 1912 
99 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Aldrich Machine Works V. L. Sanderson, 1710 Walnut St. 
Greenwood, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“BEAM BLOWING” 
ISN'T NECESSARY! 


Most mills using Sulphur Colors expect high losses 


due to blowouts. That expensive nuisance can be 
greatly reduced or completely eliminated with 


STANZOLENE 


This new formula usually works wonders wherever 
given a trial—a fact attested to by letters of praise 
from several important beam dyers who formerly 
suffered losses up to 50%. . . . Write us for com- 
plete details and a working sample to prove our 
claims in your own dye house. 


OTHER HIGH GRADE 
“STANDARD” PRODUCTS 
Stanso Palm Oil Curd Soap, Etc. 


Ae te oe 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 





Charlotte, N.C 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Acme Cotton Products 
Co., Imne., East Killingly, 


Conn., has begun erection of 
two new additions, a four-story 
mill unit, 40x40 ft., and a two- 
story structure, 40x150 ft., for 
which general erection contract 
recently was let to Medbury 
& Trowbridge, Putnam, Conn. 
Cost reported over $75,000, 
with equipment. 


Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., purchased some 


months ago by Walter S. 
Montgomery and associates, 
has practically completed a 
complete modernization  pro- 
gram. This is the first South 


Carolina textile plant to switch 
from normal manufacturing op- 
erations to 100 % _ defense 
orders. The company has Gov- 
ernment orders for about 6,000,- 
000 yards of duck cloth for the 
U. S. Army, and is getting in- 
to operation on production of 
this order. 


Bonham’ (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills have installed 39 new 
looms at a cost of more than 


$23,000. H. A. Burrows is 
manager of the mill. 


Boston Duck Co., Bonds- 
ville, Mass., is reported to have 
completed weaving and_finish- 
ing operations, preliminary to 
liquidation. It is said that the 
machinery will go to Guate- 
mala. 

Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., has let general contract to 
Newman Construction Co., La 
Grange, for three-story addi- 
tion to branch mill at Milstead, 
Ga.; also for a one-story build- 
ing at same plant, to be used 


as a forge and_ blacksmith 
shop. Cost reported over 
$85,000, with equipment. Erec- 
tion will begin at once. Calla- 


also has work underway 
on a one-story addition to local 
mill, for which contract 
let recently to Newman 
struction Co., LaGrange, at $19,- 
700, exclusive of equipment. 


Dallas (Ga.) Mills, unit of 
A. D. Julliard & Co., have com- 


way 


was 
Con- 


pleted the installation of 12 
additional Whitin — spinning 
frames, two _ intermediate 
frames and one slubber. 
Deep River Mfg. Co. 


Randleman, N. C., has been sold 
to the Randleman Mills Co. of 
New York for $60,000. — F. 
Floeckener is president of the 
purchasing firm. The plant 
had employed about 500 per- 


sons, 


Dover N. H. 
through Samuel B. Blair. mav- 
or, has purchased the majority 


Citv Council. 


of the real estate of the local 
Cocheco Division of Pacific 
Mills, offered at a public auc- 
tion, Nov. 18, for a total con- 
sideration of $45,600. The 
acquisition includes Mills Nos. 
1, 2, 3, and 5, as well as 
former picker building, four- 
story warehouse, power plant, 
water-power station and miscel- 
laneous auxiliary structures. It 
is planned to have the property 
taken over by Dover Industries, 
Inc., which will remodel and 
improve for lease to industrial 
companies in desired units. 
Globe Cotton Mills, Au- 
gusta, Ga., have been sold to 
P. Silver, and will be operated 


under the name of Blanch 
Cotton Mills. 
Grantville (Ga.) Mills are 


erecting a new warehouse and 
opener room, which will cost 
nearly $28,000. Plans were pre- 
pared by Robert & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Habersham (Ga.) Mills 
have installed traveling clean- 
ers in the spinning room, with 
Parks-Cramer Charlotte, 
N. C., in charge. 

Hathaway Mfg. Co. New 
Bedford, Mass., is building an 
addition to its waste house at 
a cost of $35,000. A. three- 
story extension 42x70 ft. is 
being built by George P. Wil- 
liams, South Dartmouth, gen- 
eral contractors. 


Johnston Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., plans immediate 
improvements in former local 
Mercury Mill of Martel Mills 
Corp., recently acquired by R. 
Horace Johnston and other of- 
ficials of first noted company, 
with installation of consider- 
able new machinery and equip- 
ment. The property consists of 
a main four-story _ building, 
about 100x200 ft., on a 50-acre 
tract of land, improved with a 
housing development for em- 
ployes. Operations will be con- 
tinued on print cloths, it is 
said, as heretofore. 

Juliette (Ga.) Milling Co. 
has just completed a brick ad- 
dition, housing one new Uni- 
versal cone winder, the wind- 
ing room and the packing and 
shipping departments. Two new 
H. & B. twisters and four new 
H. & B. spinning frames have 
been installed. 

Kentucky River Mills, 
Frankfort, Ky., have arranged 
for financing of $185,000, a 
considerable part of which is 
to be expansion in 
plant. 


co.. 


used for 


Co. 
build- 
Man- 


MeGregorville Mfg. 
has sold its three-story 


ing on Kelley 


street, in 
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With Barber-Colman PORTABLE Warp Tying Machines 


















This machine works — 
directly in back of the 
loom and is easilyand — 
quickly portable from: 
one loom to another, 

Works in alleys as 
narrow as 12", Ties 
in ends uniformly, © 
accutrately,andquick- 
ly. Makes straighter 

warps and reduces 

warp replenishment 
time to a minimum. 


es od, 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
a a a ae ee ee ae ye 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 
Steel-Service Plants... Principal products include— Alloy 
Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


A a La ah 


to the 
TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 
for 25 Years 


“AIR CONDITIONING 
HUMIDIFIERS 
ATOMIZERS 


ee ee 


THE BAHNSON CO., UNIT SYSTEM 
canbe AIR FILTERS 


(WELTY-YAR 


For 


WEAVE RS- KNITTERS 
MONTGOMERY 


| WINDSOR LOCKS,CONN. 
aie and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


chester, N. H., to George Por- 
ter. One of the firms occupying 
the building is the Russell 
Thread Co. 

Meredith (N. H.) Linen 
Mills, closed last spring when 
the supply of flax from Ireland 
was cut off, are reopening, ac- 
cording to T. L. McCarthy, 
manager. The firm has_ been 
assured of an ample amount 
of Canadian flax suitable for 
its needs. 


Mill Art Co., Spindale, N. 
C., a recently organized New 
York corporation, will open a 
new textile mill in Spindale, 
within a short time for the 
manufacture of canvas used as 
a background for embroidery. 
The company has purchased 8 
looms from Stonecutter Mills, 
Spindale, which company will 
discontinue the manufacture of 
this type material. 

New England Southern 
Mills, Lowell, Mass., long un- 
eccupied, have been sold to 
Edward Goude, Boston. The 
assessed value of the property 
is $308,000 and unpaid taxes 
amount to $115,000. Goude 
paid $10,500 at public auction 
for the mills. 

Pacific Mills, Richland 
Plant, Columbia, S. C., has 
authorized the building of a 
$30,000 addition. A watchman’s 
tower to cost $1,200 was also 
authorized. Pacific has also au- 
thorized building a steel fence 
about its four plants in the 
Columbia area. 


Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills, Ine., has completed an 
ofice building which cost 
$13,000. The company will soon 
complete an addition at the 
rear of the mill in which five 
spinning frames and one twist- 
er will be installed. The com- 
pany plans to install one new 
high-speed folder and a Curtis 
& Marble shearing machine. 

Quaker Meadows Mills, 
Inc., Hildebran, N. C., a new 
concern, has completed the mill 
building and large warehouse, 
and the machinery installations 
will be pushed. 


Raleigh (N. C.) Mills Co. 
has resumed work on remodel- 
ing and improving the former 
Caraleigh Mills, acquired some 
time ago, and will operate on 
a line of cotton fabrics. Equip- 
ment and facilities will be pro- 
vided for over 200 persons. 

Rock Hill (S. C.) Yarn 
Mill, Ine., is a newly organ- 
ized concern, with Ronald A. 
Postlethwaite, president; Olga 
B. Postlethwaite, vice president, 
and Emil Baccash, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Superior Felt & Bedding 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has awarded 
general contract to Poirot Con- 
struction Co., for two-story ad 
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dition to mill at 2447 West 
Roosevelt Road, 25x49 ft., for 
office and operating service. 
Union Mills, Maiden, N. C., 
unit of American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 
are building two additions, one 
40x49 ft., which will house the 
picker room and 10 new Saco- 
Lowell cards; and the other, 
24x71 ft., which will house 
Saco-Lowell twisters. 


Universal Cotton  Prod- 
ucts, Ine., Lambertville, N. J., 
recently organized, will begin 
work on one-story and_ base- 
ment mill, about 215x215 ft., 
with two-story office section. 
Local site has been acquired. 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., reports net profit 
of $396,425 for fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1941, compared 
with net of $164,566 for pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
has expended a total of $1,100,- 
000 in mill expansion and im- 
provements during the last 
year, including new mill unit 
now in progress at local plant. 
A considerable part of the fund 
has been used for new machin- 
ery and replacements. West 
Point reports net profit of 
$3.398,525 for fiscal year ended 
Aug. 30, 1941, against $2,387,- 
533 for the previous fiscal year. 


Wool Mill News 


American Woolen Co., 
Andover, Mass., has enclosed 
the power house at its local 
Shawsheen Mills with a 6-ft. 
chain link fence, at the same 
time installing new floodlights 
at the station, which is _lo- 
cated on the Shawsheen River. 
The work has been carried out 
as a precautionary measure 
against sabotage. 

Andre Spinning Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I, recently organ- 
ized with capital of 1,000 
shares, plans early operation of 
local mill. New company is 
headed by Wilfrid J. Forcier 
and J. Oscar Tessler, 79 Wood 
Avenue, Pawtucket. 


Belmont Woolen Yarn 
Mills. Woonsocket, R. 1., has 
awarded contract to the Brien 
Building Co., Inc., Woonsocket, 
for a one-story, brick and 
frame addition, 30x100 ft., to 
cost $10,000. 

Bennington (Vt.) Yarn 
Co., operated by Joseph Gau- 
det and partner, is now operat- 
ing a three-set woolen-yarn mill 
doing commission spinning of 
hosiery and men’s wear weav- 
ing yarn. The plant operates 
three mule spinning frames. 

Columbia Wool Scouring 
Mills, Portland, Ore., has 
been sold by the Portland Hide 
& Wool Co. to the Pendleton 
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... for Liquid Gaustic 


You are looking at the most modern carrier of liquid caustic 


soda in the chemical industry—a Michigan Alkali tank car. 


Lined with Michigan Alkali’s caustic-proof lining, having 
the heaviest insulation in use, the Michigan fleet permits the 
highest loading temperatures. .. . This guarantees that caus- 
tic shipments arrive in completely liquid condition in any 
weather; the car is ready for unloading upon arrival. (No 
steaming or thawing necessary—outlet legs are steam 
jacketed—ready to open.) 

And when the shipment is unloaded the caustic will be 
found to be up to your individual specifications, uncontami- 
nated by iron. 

Michigan Alkali produces the widest range of caustic 
types available. 





MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


FORD BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO ° CINCINNATI ° SF. LOUIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES * MANUFACTURERS: 


° WYANDOTTE 


SODA ASH 


CAUSTIC SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA + CHLORINE + CALCIUM CARBONATE 


DRY ICE 
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Why Not? Have Your Personal Accident 


» and Sickness Insurance with... 


EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


® No Branch Offices 


MASSACHUSETTS CO., INC. 1894 


Insure Your Earnings ... Protect All! 


Mutual Company ® No Agents 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS | SICKNESS POLICY PAYS 


ACCIDENTAL WEEKLY $25.00 $10.00 
DEATH DISABILITY ' Per Week Per Week for 
$5,000- $25.00- for Confining Non-confining 
$10,000 $50.00 | Sickness 

Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 | Estimated Annual Cost $20.00 


PAYS WHILE YOU ARE LAID UP 
PAYS FROM THE FIRST DAY OF DISABILITY 
47 YEARS OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


No Policy Is Cancelled, Rates Increased, or 
Benefits Reduced on Account of Any Age! 


CSCS SASS SSS STS SSSSSTES ESSE SESS H ESTEE eee eeeeeeeeeee 


John S. Whittemore, Sec.-Treas. 
Eastern Commercial Travelers 
80 Federal St., Boston 


W itt out 


SEND THE 
COUPON 


TODAY 


obligation please 


and application 





Testing insures Quality 


Adequate testing is “Quality Insurance”, in 
your purchases and_ products. Save time, 
money and mistakes with *Scott Testers, made 
in 60 models for tensile, crepeage, burst, flex- 
ing, twist, adhesion, etc.; 1 gram to 1 ton. 









*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. “Srovidence. 















ALLEN Hollow 







{ 
_Hex-hole Screws for 
TEXTILE MACHINERY | _ 


Heads set flush with machine surfaces. No sharp edges or slots to burr and 






pull threads; screws are chamfered at the point, outside edge of head and top 






edge of socket. The internally operated hex key sets the screw quickly 






and tghtly without slippage. Samples supplied to your specifications 


cleeerneniinkeemneeeiaiaemmmemmant 
THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
acess _Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. _| 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Woolen Mills. The scouring 
plant was originally installed 
by Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.—Liquidation will be com- 
pleted soon after the new year 
according to the judge in the 
Superior Court which lately 
dismissed a stockholders’ suit. 


Hamilton Woolen Mills, 
Inc., Yantic, Conn., recently 
organized with capital of $130,- 
000, will operate a mill near- 
by. J. Craig Cameron is presi- 
dent; and Charles V. James, 
secretary, both of Norwich, 


Conn. 
National Automotive Fi- 
bers, Inec., Oakland, Calif., 


has begun a one-story mill at 
San Leandro, near Oakland, 
about 325x600 ft., estimated to 
cost $325,000, with equipment. 

National Waste Co., Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
concluded arrangements for 
purchase of the four-story in- 
dustrial building at Trenton 
Avenue and Tucker Street. 

National Worsted Mills, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has awarded 
contract to the Warren Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, for 
construction of a top-story ad- 
dition and alterations to its 
plant in Falconer, N. Y., esti- 
mated to cost more than $20,000 
with equipment. 

New York Textile Plants 
Corp. has been chartered to 
take over and operate the plant 
of Jamestown (N. Y.) Worsted 
Mills. Principals of the new 
concern, all of New York, are 
Friederich Stern, 10 East 40th 
St., Edward Gray and Benja- 
min Gray, 42 Broadway. James- 
town Worsted Mills was estab- 
lished in 1873 and has 
in continuous operation 
that time. 


Rochambeau Worsted Co., 
Providence, R. I., is building 
a one-story brick addition to 
cost $5,000. Lamoreaux Broth- 
ers, Woonsocket, R. a has the 


construction contract. 


Tilton Worsted Milk Inc., 
has opened a Laconia, N. H. 
branch in the former Pitman 
Hosiery Mill for the manufac- 
ture of gabardines for ski wear, 
coats, slacks, etc. Judge John 
W. Crawford is president of 
the concern and Ruel W. Hey- 
Tilton, treasurer. 


been 
since 


wood of 


Valentine Mill, Bennington, 
Vt.. has been purchased by 
David Cummings of New York. 
The plant has started up on 
yarn, Charles Forest as 
superintendent and Charles Or- 
cutt as boss spinner. 


with 


Warrensburg (NN. Y¥.) 
Woolen Fabrics, Ine... re- 
cently chartered, plans opera 
tion of a local mill, and will 
take over existing mill property. 
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Rayon & Silk Mill News 
Atlantic Mills, New Bed- 


ford, Mass., recently beginning 
operations in former Booth 
Mill for weaving rayon fab- 
rics (previously reported), plan 
early expansion in present pro- 
duction, with installation of 
about 80 additional looms and 
auxiliary equipment. 

Bristol (Tenn.) Weaving 
Corp., a subsidiary of Bur- 
lington Mills, has awarded con- 
tract for construction of an ad- 
dition, which is scheduled to 
be completed in December. This 


new department will house 
about 50 new looms. 
Carter Mills, Lincolnton, 


N. C., plan installation of long- 
draft roving equipment. 


Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica will begin construction of 
new plant at Verona, Va., im- 
mediately. It is understood that 
the plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion by May 15. 

Duplan Corp., New York, 
is moving machinery to leased 
space in the Hanes Hosiery 
Mills at Winston Salem, N. C. 
for the establishment of a plant 


to process Nylon and _ other 
yarns for textile use. 
Georgetown Silk Mill, 


Durham, N. C., which recently 
discontinued operations because 
of its inability to secure silk 
for manufacturing purposes, 
has sold its machinery to a 
northern concern and the plant 
has been liquidated. 

Sterling Properties, New 
York, has brought the former 
Doherty & Wadsworth mill in 
Paterson, N. J. Sterling paid 
about $71,000 for the  four- 
story brick building, and will 
occupy three floors, employing 
200. Cohn, Hall, Marx, Ine. 
will occupy one floor. 


Knitting Mill News 
Allred Hosiery Mill, Ashe- 


boro, N. C., is a newly estab- 
lished plant for children’s hose. 
It has an initial machinery 
set-up of 26 Scott & Williams 
machines. It is operated by 
Colin Allred, and hose will be 
knitted in the gray. 

Amos Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., have awarded the 
contract to R. K. Stewart & 
Son, High Point, for construc- 
tion of a three-story addition, 
65x85 ft.. with basement, to 
cost $30,000. R. T. Amos is 
owner and operator. 


Atlas Underwear Co., Pi- 
qua, Ohio, has established a 
new department known as the 
Allen A Co. Division, having 
purchased the underwear trade 
mark of the Allen A Co., Ben- 
nington, Vt., whose property 
Was recently disposed of. M. 
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From Coast to Coast, General Chemical Detergents Are Finding 
Broader Application In The Textile Industry 


Two versatile chemicals . . . two multi-use 
detergents for the Textile Industry . . . are 
General Chemical TSPP and General Chemi- 
cal Sodium Metasilicate. Each is a ‘‘stand-out’” 
in its field. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL TSPP, (Tetrasodium 


Pyrophosphate) is an excellent dispersing 
agent. Used in textile processing, it promotes 
deep, even penetration of dyes . . . also is an 
effective bleach stabilizer. Incorporated in 
washing solutions for scouring either shorn 
or pulled wool, General Chemical TSPP in- 
creases “loft” and produces a downy, soft ap- 
pearance. Its use also reduces the amount 
of soap necessary for proper cleansing * . . 
especially in hard water. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL SODIUM METASILICATE 


offers many advantageous properties as an 
effective cleanser. It has a high pH, but its 


New York 


In Canada: The 
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Sales Offices: Atlanta + 
Chicago + Cleveland - Denver - Detroit +» Houst 
« Philadelphia .- 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices: San Francis + Los Angeles 


Pacific Northwest Sales Offi 


alkalinity is “buffered? making it gentler in 
detergent action than many other alkalies. It 
softens hard waters by precipitating calcium 
and magnesium salts and converting bicar- 
bonates into carbonates. General Chemical 
Sodium Metasilicate also has the ability to 
hold dirt in suspension and tends to eliminate 
redeposition of soil. In addition, it offers un- 
usual economy, either when used alone as a 
cleansing agent or as an alkali substitute in 
more expensive detergents. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL TECHNICAL SERVICE DIVISION 
This division is manned by a staff of technically 
trained men conversant with the use of chemicals 
in the Textile Industry. Inquiries for information 


are given prompt attention—and where advis- 
able, a representative will be assigned to work 
on the problem with the customer in his own 
plant. Write today to: 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Baltimore - Boston - Bridgeport (Conn.) « Buffalo « Charlotte (N.C 
ston « Kansas City « Milwaukee - Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh + Providence (R. L.) Utica (N. ¥ 


» St. Louis .- 


s; Wenatchee (Wash.) +» Yakima (Wash 


Nichols Chemical Company, Limited + Montreal + Toront + Vancouver 
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WHITMAN 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CRAMERTON MILLS 
CRAMERTON, N. C. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


HEW YORK BOSTOE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 





DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 


Pre 


You can hold-yotir carding 


troubles in the palm of your hand | 
youuse *~ <i 


Wh 
Booth Quality. 
Card Clothing | ( 
Benjamin Booth/ Qo. 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St., 


\ 
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GLOVERSVILLE KNITTING CO., 


structure, 31 x 136 ft. snown 


machinery w be 


nstalieq and 
pe about agoubied 


M. Lloyd. former assistant to 
the president of Allen A_ is 
managing director of the Allen 
A Co. Division of Atlas. 
James Conway, Weehawk- 
en, N. J.—Knitting machinery 
bought by Joseph Feldstein & 
Sons, auctioneers, from Mr. 
Conway, was sold at auction 


on Nov. 23. 


Doster Hosiery Co., South 
Milton, Del., is installing ad- 
ditional equipment in mill. 

Dover Knitting Mills, Ine., 
have been chartered in Dover, 
Ohio, with a capital of 250 
shares. Principals are Raymond 
S. Morris, Jane B. Eager and 
E. Kious. Miller, Daus & 
Schwenger, Cleveland, repre- 
sent the firm. 

E. P. Herbert Knitting 
Mills, Ine., Woonsocket, R. I. 
has filed plans for a one-story 
brick and steel addition, 37x50 
ft., estimated to cost $8,500. 
Brien Building Co., Woon- 
socket, has the general con- 
tract. 

Horace Isenhower’s Ho- 
siery Mill, Newton, N. C., 
newly constructed, has gone 
into operation on men’s half 
hose. It is equipped with most 
modern machinery. 

Lynne _ Hosiery Mills, 
Mount Airy, N. C., recently 
organized, plans erection of 
one-story mill, specializing in 
infants’ and children’s anklets 
and socks. Site has been ac- 
quired. Cost reported over $35, 
000, with equipment. New com- 
pany is headed by Wade C. 
Moody and D. C. Lewis, both 
of Mount Airy. 


Moffitt Hosiery Mill, Cen- 
tral Falls, N. C., is a new con- 
cern, with 16 Scott & Wil- 
liams machines for children’s 
anklets. They will be made in 
the gray and finished at the 
Terry Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. The new mill is 
being operated by J. C. Moffitt. 

Paramount Knitting Mills, 
Ine., Newton, N. J.. recently 


Schenectady, N. Y., recently 
ompleted an addition on Congress street, the brick three-story 
above) at a cost of $50,000. It 
vill be used for the present for the finishing and shipping of gloves 
and about |5 sewing 


machines will be installed. Eventually more 


the Schenectady plant capacity 


organized by Abraham Young, 
Newton, and others, with capi 
tal of 100 shares of stock, plans 
operation of a local mill for 
manufacture of outerwear. 

Propper McCallum Ho- 
siery Co., Ine., Northampton, 
Mass., has work underway for 
renovations and alterations to 
its dyehouse on West Street. 

Terry Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C.-Knitting machin- 
ery has been removed to plants 
operating at Asheboro, N. C., 
and Central Falls, N. C., and 
in the future only finishing 
operations will be done in High 
Point. 


Processing Plant News 


Fabriespray, Ine., Long 
Island City, New York, N. Y., 
a new textile finishing com- 
pany, has leased a_ recently 
completed one-story industrial 
building at 38-11 Tenth Street, 
and will equip and occupy for 
plant. 

Lanett (Ga.) Bleachery & 
Dye Works reports net profit 
for year ended Aug. 31, 1941, 
of $828,117 compared with 
$478,539 for previous _ fiscal 
year. 

National Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif... which was recently 
started up at 935 East 62nd 
St., by kk. B. Coleman, presi 
dent, will process acctates, 
viscose rayons and cottons. 
Plant is equipped to dye, 
bleach, mercerize and _ finish. 

Pond Lily Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has obtained a_ building 
permit for one-story structure, 
to be used as a gate house. 

Sayles-Biltmore Bleacher- 
ies, Biltmore, N. C., has com- 
pleted installation of a new 
80,000 |b.-per-hour boiler, and 
new multiple retort stoker. 

Sturbridge Finishing Co. 
will close its Fiskdale, Mass., 
plant indefinitely. The South 
bridg» plant will continue. 
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A REPORT 


ON HERCULES PINE OILS 


TEXTILE WORLD 


HERCULES PINE _ OILS, 
when made soluble, have 
become so useful in mod- 


ern wet processing of tex- 





tiles that your orders to us have 
grown by leaps and bounds. Al- 
though we are operating 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year, with greatly 
expanded capacity, we are still un- 
able to meet the greatly increased 
demand for pine oil. 

Many manufacturers using 
YARMOR* pine oils to meet defense 
production requirements appreciate 
more than ever the speed and thor- 
oughness with which pine 
oils wet out, penetrate 


Ny , 
x the fibers, loosen dirt and 





grease, and hold them in 
suspension for clear rinsing. For 
example, Hercules’ development of 
YARMOR 302-W has enabled woolen 
manufacturers to cut fulling oper- 
ation as much as 30 percent—vital 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.,by Hercules Powder Company 
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in the emergency production of mil- 


lions of yards of O.D. overcoating 


and blanketing. And that’s only part * 


of the story: This new product is now 
destined for an important role in wet 
processing of all textiles. 

From continuous research plus ex- 
perience born of defense needs, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
use of YARMOR 302 and YARMOR 
«i 302-W will be more wide- 

, spread than ever when 


ai’ normal business returns. 
oO 





We hope that soon we 
can handle the additional volume 
from old customers and at the 
same time welcome the new custom- 
ers whose insistent inquiries prove 
what a solid place YARMOoR 302 and 
YARMOR 302-W have won in the esti- 


mation of textile operators. 
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WITH ALL TYPES OF FIBERS 


when you use MODINAL* D in hosiery finishing 


NIFORM DYEING, one of the current big 
problems in hosiery finishing, is greatly 
aided by ““Modinal” D. The value of this de- 
tergent in helping to eliminate variables in 


the finishing of cotton, rayon, silk, nylon and 


combination fiber hosiery has been well 


established. 


“Modinal” D insures thoroughly scoured, 


clean hosiery for dyeing and finishing. As a 


leveling agent in the dye bath, “Modinal” D is 
a real aid to uniformity of dyeing. 

Have one of our technical men call at your 
plant to discuss the many practical working 
advantages of “Modinal” D. We believe you 
will be able to cut costs and improve results. 

. . . 
*“MODINAL” fs the trade-mark used by the 


Gardinol Corporation to designate a group 
of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION °* General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES AGENTS: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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MADE ON THE . 


SINGER 242 HOSIERY SEAMER 


All women want lovely sheer stockings with fine, 
straight pencil-line seams that are fashion-smart, yet 
have adequate elasticity and durability. The new 
high speed Singer 242 was especially designed to 
produce seams of this kind. 

The Singer 242 operates with equal efficiency on 
the most delicate Nylon and silk hosiery as well as on 
wool, cotton and lisle. It not only produces better 
seams, which are stitched straight—but is the fastest 
hosiery seamer on the market today—simple to oper- 
ate at speeds limited only by the operator's ability to 
guide the work. 

Let us prove the superiority of the Singer 242 by 
testing it in your own plant on your own work. 
There is no cost or obligation. 
Contact the nearest Singer Shop 
for the Manufacturing Trade to- 
day, and arrange for your test. 


SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send complete information 
about the Singer 242 to 


Name ae 
MANUFACTURING TRADE DEPARTMENT Street 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. City — 


State __ 


Copyright U.S.A. 1941 by The Singer Manufacturing Co 
Allrights reserved for all countries 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), ORGANIC arate. Ves Pa 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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TRU-SHADE 


STAINLESS STEEL DYEING MACHINES 


Only “TRU-SHADES have Rodney Hunt’s basic patented “Curve-of-Strength” con- 


struction. This means a stronger and more permanent tub, built on hydro-dynamic 
principles. TRU-SHADES are available in a wide range of models for all purposes. 
The No. B-117 TRU-SHADE shown above is a typical fully enclosed machine with 
squeeze rolls, particularly suitable for washing, dyeing and bleaching knit goods. Com- 


plete data on size and equipment to meet your needs available on request. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


66 MILL STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S.A. 





PHILADELPHIA - F. E. WASSON CO CHARLOTTE, N.C. - F. W. WARRINGTON CO CANADA - W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD 
HAMILTON - MONTREAL 
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LEFT—NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


Developed to meet the particular needs of the silk and rayon trade in 
the process of throwing, due to the recent adoption of the vertical ring, 
particularly of the lubricating type. 


By eliminating the pivoting action of the traveler, the traveler is at all 
times kept in close contact with the groove or device for lubricating 
the ring and assists in drawing therefrom the lubricant, distributing 
the same evenly over the entire inner surface of the ring; promoting 
a longer life to the traveler and a more even twist. 


Ut. S&S. RING TRAVELER 


Amos M. Bowen, Pres. 







This sealed Metal Shipping 
Container protects you. On 
a par with the high quality 
of U. S. products is the care 
we take to see that they 
reach you in perfect condi- 
tion. 










ABOVE—BOWEN 
Patented 
BEVEL EDGE 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Travelers pro- 
duces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no angular edges to flatten 
the end. There are no split ends in throwing rayon and silks—no fly 
Waste in the spinning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos, 
kindred fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


co... PROVIDENCE, R. LI. 


and Treas. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW ENGLAND 
Carl W. Smith 
Herbert J. Smith 


both c¢ o U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
P. O. Box 1187 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN: 
William P. Vaughan 
Oliver B. Land 
Torrence L. Maynard 
William H. Rose 


MID-ATLANTIC: 
P. O. Box 792 Greenville, Ss. C. M. Lee Bolton 
P. O. Box 158 Athens, Georgia P.O. Box 7234 Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 456 Belmont, N. C. 
P. O. Box 792 Greenville, S. C. 


SOLD UNDER THE TRADE NAMES 


Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 
Bowen Square Point Travelers 
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Bowen Patented Ne-Bow 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Bowen Flat Oval and Round 
Wire Travelers 


Vertical 
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Q. 4 
OURS IS — 


THE BEST! 


Y ovve heard a lot of claims from oil manufacturers, large and small, 
known and unknown, who are offering replacements for “staples” formerly 
used. But Houghton’s Woolen and Worsted Oils are not sold on claims 
alone. 


Houghton’s 76 years of research and experience have developed a 
reputation in the textile industry as a producer of specialties on a volume 
basis. With “staples” increasing in price and decreasing in quality, our 
development has made possible an outstanding group of Woolen and 


Worsted Oils. 


These oils are not merely laboratory developments with no actual field 
tests, but are actually being accepted by the textile industry on the basis 
of proving superior to the old “staples” on a large number of counts. 
Houghton’s Woolen and Worsted Oils assure uniformity of operation, 
freedom from rancidity or odor, safe storage, easy scouring and economy. 
Once you try these oils—you’ll always buy them. Write for full informa- 
tion or ask the Houghton Man. 


® 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
CHARLOTTE ° PHILADELPHIA ° CHICAGO 
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SIX MORE PLANTS 
IN FIVE STATES 
ON THE WAY 









DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION OWNS THEM. We’ve been 
designated to build them ... fast. 












Actually, when the names went on the dotted lines of 
the contract on August 19, we had already placed more than $16,000,000 
worth of orders for some of the equipment and materials it takes longest 
to make and get. 








FIVE OF THESE PLANTS will smelt aluminum. Their combined capacity 
is planned for more than 500,000,000 pounds a year, which 
is greater than the nation’s entire production of aluminum 
in 1940. Locations: Massena, N. Y., Spokane, Wash., Trout- 
dale, Ore., Los Angeles, and in the State of Arkansas. 













The sixth plant will refine alumina from bauxite. Its bil- 
lion-pounds-a-year capacity adds 58% to the nation’s alumina capac- 
ity. It will be located at Bauxite, Arkansas. 







HOW GOES CONSTRUCTION? At this writing, as fast as title is secured 
to the sites, contracts are being let for grading and foundations so 
as to be ready for the structural steel, which is coming as rapidly as 
it can be gotten. 








What is more important, the aluminum plants are 
scheduled to deliver ingot by the summer of 1942; the 
refining plant to deliver alumina in early summer, 1942. 













WE'VE ASSIGNED a large staff of men full time to headquarters en- 
gineering, purchasing, and accounting on this government building job. 






We’re sending competent and experienced management men out on 
these jobs as superintendents and other staff executives 
on construction, and for subsequent operation of such 
of these plants as we are designated to operate. 












EVERY KNOWN IMPROVEMENT in design and construc- 
tion and equipment is being incorporated in these 
plants. We intend that every dollar that will be spent shall be the best 
dollar’s worth that experience can build. We do not make one cent of 
profit from this assigned job of construction. 









We think we know how to get the government value- 
received for its money, because we are completing the 
expenditure of more than $200,000,000 of our own 
money in an expansion program which started after the 
beginning of the present war. Some of this expenditure 
is in new alumina and aluminum plants which will bring 
our own Alcoa capacity up to more than 700,000,000 
pounds a year. The remainder is in tremendous expan- 
sion of facilities for fabricating every form of aluminum. 
















DEFENSE, GENTLEMEN, is getting its aluminum. 






ALUMINUM COMPANY O F AMERICA 
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WINDOWLESS 
TEXTILE MILi GETS 
50 FOOTCANDLES OF 
“Indoor Daylight” 

WITH G-E MAZDA F 
(FLUORESCENT) 
LAMPS! 


WORLD 


This weave room, 106 x 103 feet, with a nine-foot ceil- 
ing, is lighted with G-E Mazpa F lamps in 20 contin- 
uous rows, each made up of 25 four-foot troffer sections, 


In the Macon Textiles, Inc... win- 
dowless mill in Macon, Georgia, 
troffers recessed in the acoustical 
ceiling are each equipped with a 
continuous row of 40-watt white 
G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent) lamps 
... with one lamp in each four-foot 
section. The 


weave room shown 


above is flooded with an average of 


30 footeandles of light that is actual- 
ly “better than daylight” because 
it is efficient, economical. and de- 
pendable 24 hours a day. Operators 
tending more than one loom can 
work more efficiently since the qual- 
ity of lighting is as uniformly good 
over one loom as another. 


6 

This kind of lighting is well-suit- 
ed to textile mills because it is cool 
and combines high light output with 
low maintenance costs. In addition, 
itis practically shadow-free and has 
minimum stroboscopic effect, 

See your G-E M4zpA lamp dis- 
tributor for complete information 
about installing this lighting in your 
mills... either in troffers as shown 
or with certified fixtures, complete 
with G-k Mazpa F lamps, ready to 
hang up and turn on. General Elec- 
tric makes no fixtures for Mazpa F 
lamps but recommends certified fix- 
tures with the Fleur-O-Lier or RIM 
tag...emblem of a quality product, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC MAKES ALL TYPES OF LAMPS to provide “‘better than daylight” for in- 
dustrial lighting. These lamps include: (1) G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps, 
(2) RF (rectified fluorescent) lamps, (3) MAZDA C (filament) lamps, (4) MAZDA 
H (Mercury) lamps. See your G-E MAZDA lamp distributor for complete details. 
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When your Needle Oil is SHELL TEXTILIS 24K 


OU don’t have to worry about needles 

rusting, oil oxidizing or permanent 

oil stains on goods with Shell Textilis 
24K doing the lubricating. 
This special oil... 


I—Keeps needles polished and 
clean. 

2—Is easily removed from goods 
by ordinary finishing processes. 





3—Helps protect machine parts from 
rusting during shutdown periods. 


4—Lubricates effectively and economically. 


There are 14 Shell Textilis Oils — each 
one equally efficient in doing the particu- 
lar work for which it was designed. Call 
in the Shell man. Give him your toughest 
lubrication job. Watch him lick it. 








SR te 


oes} IT ee oly 
FLUORESCENT AT ITS BEST! 


Q»s 


TESTED on 50 vital points, fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
O-LIER label assure you of electrical, mechanical and 
lighting excellence. They're fixtures you can depend on! 


CERTIFIED by famous Electrical Testing Laboratories as 
meeting these 50 rigid specifications, set up by MAZDA 
Lamp makers for your protection. 


GUARANTEED! Certified FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures are 
made by over a score of leading manufacturers .. . and 
every unit is guaranteed. Ask your supplier. 


It’s Definite Assurance on Features You Want! 
@ Flicker correction @ Ease of Maintenance 
®@ Durability and safety @ Efficient lighting perform- 


@ Dependable ballasts oo . 
and starters ®@ High power factor (over 85%) 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
CMT MUELLER OMe 
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IDE CHOICE! 


Commercial and indus- 
trial Certified FLEUR-O- 
LIERS are now available 
in more than 125 sizes 
and designs. It’s an easy 
way to get safe, depend- 
able fixtures to meet your 
particular lighting needs! 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS 


21 20-12 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me FREE new booklet ‘50 


Standards for Satisfaction,” 


together 


with list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


Name 


Address _ 



























Plan for the FUTURE 


as well as the Present! 
Be Sure to Participate 


in the 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


THE AUDITORIUM — ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
APRIL 27, 28, 29, 30, 1942 


Under Auspices of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY 
MANUFACTRERS and UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


The KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION . . . now in its 38th year of successfully 
serving the knitting industry . . . has earned the confidence of the entire trade 
as a most successful method of advertising and selling. 

Here you have concentration . . . the entire knit goods industry under one roof... 
where exhibitors have the opportunity to demonstrate their products to thousands 
of executives and buyers from all over the country. 

The rapid changes taking place within the industries make APRIL 27 to 30 a 
MUST for executives to visit this Exhibition and consult with exhibitors on the 
many new manufacturing problems arising as a result of present conditions. 

Here is YOUR opportunity to contact thousands of these executives . . . when in 
a receptive mood . . . who are anxious to know how to cut production costs and 
convert their equipment to meet present needs. 














Atlantic City provides excellent hotel accommodations ... at reason- 
able rates ... attractions for relaxation and entertainment. 


PLAN TO EXHIBIT NOW 


ACT TODAY! WIRE, "PHONE OR WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS AND 
FULL DETAILS 


ALBERT C. RAU Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 Park Square Building Boston, Mass. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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A bright spot 
in any calender 
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B. F, PERKINS & SON. INC. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE ele . MASSACHUSETTS 








e Engineers in every indus- 
try are turning to WRIGHT for high-speed 
vertical and horizontal transportation. 
They know WRIGHT hoists are engineered 
for fast, high-speed work. They know 
WRIGHT hoists are built to do their work 
rapidly, efficiently, smoothly. They know 
them to be safe and economical, too. 

Furthermore, they know WRIGHT en- 
gineers are well qualified to give you spe 
cialized service. WRIGHT men have studied 
and solved hundreds of individual hoisting 
problems, then designed and built hoists 
to fit. 

WRIGHT TROLLEYS are made to give the 
same fast, economical, safe service as 
WRIGHT hoists. Write for your copy of the 
new WRIGHT Catalog and learn the 21 
points of WRIGHT superiority. 

Let WRIGHT engineer your hoisting and 
crane problems. Work through the WRIGHT 
distributor in your city. You'll find him 
listed in the classified telephone book. 


(pn 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Ww YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, | 


nc. 


eM Wan ae 
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OR almost a half centu 
Lewellen engineers hav 
specialized in solvin 
speed control problems. 
en in our organization— pioneers in 
peed control engineering—have 
stepped in to help hundreds of com- 


anies the country over. In today’s 
Pp y y 


emergency Lewellen is making every 



























effort to take care of customers’ needs; 


but, of course, we must give preference 
to defense orders. Today, Lewellen 
Variable Speed Transmissions, Vari- 
able Speed Motor Pulleys and Auto- 
matic Controls play an even greater 


role in speeding up production for our 


nation’s industries. The quality ideal 


behind our equipment... our years of 
experience and research... are nowa 
source of gratification as we devote 
our fullest capacities to today’s prob- 


lems. May we help you? 
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THE 


HIS plant is part of an estab- 

lished company of many years 
standing. [he president and manager 
is very enthusiastic over the merits 
of stainless steel in dyeing and finish- 
ing equipment. 

A check of the equipment in the 
plant showed two batteries of dye 
jigs with U-S-S Stainless tubs; a ten- 
tering machine with stainless clips; 








Stainless Buckets cut down replacement costs, save 
cleaning time, are practically indestructible. 


CARNEGIE-I 


Scully Steel Products Compa 






6 
4 “Dyestuffs are 


bounds, often sey 
reaction with the 


by avoidin g 


PRESIDENT OF A LARGE FINISHING 
COMPANY TELLS WHY HE USES 
STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT 


“Before investing in 
_ must first justif 
these are the ways w 
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Bn S of yar — 
Canker’ f yards of spoiled 


= cloth 
or copper Sulphate 


Stains,” 


4 


stainless kettles for mixing dyestuffs 
— used because they are easy to 
clean; stainless dry cans to prevent 
corrosion stains; and _ stainless 
buckets. 

The textile plant of the future will 
contain an even greater amount of 





Dyebeck of U-S-S Stainless to prevent corrosion 
and rust stains from spoiling fabric. 


os SIAINELESS SPEEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New 
and Chicago 


LLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


ny, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


quipment,” he says 


Spools of U-S-S Stainless cannot tarnish or stain 
threads and outlast any other type. 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 




























stainless steel, for this corrosion re- 
sistant metal pays its way for numer- 
ous other uses. 

Because of the importance ot 
U-S-:S Stainless Steel for National 
Defense, these uses come first. How- 
ever, production facilities for stain- 
less steel are being rapidly expanded, 
and inevitably we shall win this race 
against time and national need. 














York 






Uss 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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THE BEST OF EVERY 


YARN DYEING METHOD 
USED BY GLOBE 


The popularity of Globe with manufacturers 
of yarn dyed products is founded on the pro- 
gressive policies of Globe Dye Works Company. 


Retaining and improving the quality methods 
of hand skein dyeing, Globe has consistently 
adopted every new method of yarn dyeing— 
machine and package dyeing to add to quality 
or to keep dyeing costs low. 


Whatever your yarn dyeing needs you will 
find Globe ready to fill them efficiently, using 
the method best suited to the results you wish to 
attain. 


YOU CAN RELY ON GLOBE 


1865 194] 


DYE WORKS 
co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of cotton skein yarns 


and warps. Dyers of rayon, spun rayon and novelty yarns. 


PACKAGE DYEING ON TUBES 


FRANKFORD « « « Philadelphia, Pa. 











PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC- PHILADELPHIA 








PROCTOR 


s Roller Type DRYER 


Te 


PILLOW CASES , 


_ 


The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 


Made Stronger—Wear Longer 
Sell Faster 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 











here ordinary 
set screws fail. 





SELF-LOCKING " " T BAR SCREWS 
HOLLOW SET SCREWS JUNBRAKO _WVELT BAR Sea Screws 


with the KNURLED POINTS insure extra satisfaction in many a mill. Ask for samples of 


these too 


So positively do 'UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers STAY common and expensive troubles caused when ordi- 
SET no matter how severe or constant the vibration nary set screws work loose. 

that some of the largest textile mills are now using In spite of this maintenance-saving feature, 
them exclusively. “UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers are as easily removed as 
Their operation is simple . . . just tighten up as applied and can be used over and over again. 
usual, and the ingenious KNURLED cup points lock Send for samples today ... and your next order 
into place with a grip that insures freedom from the will be "UNBRAKO" Self-Lockers! 


a a STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co, 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA, Box 571 
praocucs —— 


ii BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS - CHICRGO © ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


ad. 
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"Scientifically Tested” is the 
password that speeds acceptance 
of materials for defense... or for 
industrial uses. 


ES EVES mS yi cme eb 


SON ER a et 


Zz . HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
Z . NEW YORK «© PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + ‘WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
Z 
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Fuller STEELGRIPT BRUSHES 


FOR COTTON CARD USE machine and haad knitting 
; 7 = a 4 ¥ 
— farns 
< i i | French-Bradford | 
: — = ~_ for 
3 / | TInt! BATHING SUITS 
No. 11 Flat Card Brush =" OUTERWEAR 





UNDERWEAR 
W ith STEELGRIPT you can realize a saving if you buy 
four pre-formed, spiraled, steel-backed brush strips. These 


. 


can be fastened quickly to your present flat-card wood cores (: pl f / f ' 
: > color assortn 

by your own Maintenance Department. Hundreds of flat a a en wr 

cards in mills today have our durable, all-metal brush con- 


truction i i i ill laci ld tufted e y 
—wMwiitmtii——<«_ i American Woolen 


Also fry our standard line of Floor Brushes 


Dusters and the Famous Fuller Fiber Textile cee, Company 
The FULLER BRUSH Company 225 Fourth Avenue New Yor 


INDUSTRIAL Division Depr. 8c 
3594 MAIN STREET - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


A. Erland Goyette, Proprietor 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Established 1831 


Noones Standard Roller Cloths 


Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s have 
been Standard since 1831. 
Results and costs are what count most. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 

Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, as it 
is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and uniform 
gauge. 

Noone’s is best by test. 

Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 
but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
Cloth and Leather. 


Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: Noone’s 
Roller Cloth and leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the superiority 
of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


Selling Agents 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


105 Washington Street Boston, Mass 
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SURE AS SUNRISE 


For as long as most mill men can recall, 
DIAMOND FINISH rings have been as 
familiar as the sunrise — and as depend- 
able. Today they find the famous 
“Diamond” polish the finest ever, smooth- 
ing the way for trouble-free starting, and 
setting new standards for long life. Par- 
ticularly under today’s urgent conditions 
do mill men depend upon the exclusive 
DIAMOND FINISH designs to equip 
their machinery for new high production. 





WHITINSVILLE ("455 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Sp pinning ~~ 





Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 











Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 
or Colored 


* Carded Gonbed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon, silk—in all 
fashionable combinations and effects 
and in many original effects. Write 
for samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 
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| MOHAIR WORSTED | 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS x AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York « Philadelphia « Boston 








Ti 

| FALLS YARN MILLS 

WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

Incerporated 1904 

| | re | Pa. Fine 

| herr ] Woolen 

| r «a and 
Merino 


SELL DIRECT 
Philadelphia 
| H. R. Shirley, Packard Bldg. 


Chicago 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 











RAYON “ » OPS 


Standerd Grades — Lustrous — Delustred—Superfine 
Rayon Noils . . Staple Fibre 


ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





erect 











| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. | 
3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


Representatives :— 
BOSTON—Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
CHICAGO—C. F. Peffer, 222 W. Adams St. 
























































CIDEGA 
HFinitting Loom 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


The ideal high speed equipment for an 
incredibly wide range of producis: 
Curtains ... Drapes. . 

- Bath Mats. . 
Braids ... 
many more. 


. Bed Spreads 
. Dish Cloths... 
Fringes ... 


Nets ... and 


* 
BUILT IN 
39%", 54” 
76" AND 
SPECIAL 
WIDTHS. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American®@Hicks® Wilson 
United States Standard 


Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. 











Two exclusive Features 
Affording Long Life: 


1. Automatic-bobbin holders 
equipped with holding wings 
electrically hardened all the 
way through. 


2. Holding wings held posi- 
tively in position by skeleton 
washer—no sliding around. 

We make holders for 44” to 
2.” bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 








Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


| MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. | 


Leaganngain turers : f Bobbin Holders ut Over Fifty Years 





The above cut shows three types of Cop and Quill Spindles which we 
make for the silk trade. 


Cop and Quill Spindles are made up to your individual requirements, 
according to size and type, to correctly fit your cops and quills. 


The spindle on the bottom is equipped with an adjustable collar. By 
moving this collar in or out on the spindle it is possible for you to use, 
within certain limits, quills of different lengths. 


You can save money by buying your cop and quill spindles from us. 
Our prices are right and our workmanship and materials are the best. 


Try us for your next order. 


Wayne Mig. Co., Honesdale, Pa. 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per ae 
























Run Looms Steadily 


This calls for dependable lubrication with 
drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL—and 
means increased production of spotless 
goods. 


Less lubricant is needed than with dripping 
spattering oil—and applied less often. That's 
why 7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
on looms and get “Better Lubrication at Less 
Cost Per Month”. 


Write for free testing sample and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. 
Providence, R. I. 
St Louis, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


TRADE MARK sISTERED 


NON-FRUID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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“OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Raw and Thrown Silk 


MUTT a 
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All grades for 
the Hosiery & Knitting Trades 


JUV CLLULIL LLL ULE 





Also Nylon Processing 


Superior Quality and Service 


Ee 
5 
E 
EE 
E 





2701 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


123 So. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Claude Gott 
3303 Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


N. P. Murphy 


813 Guilford Bidg. 
Greensboro, N. a 








CRANE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 










SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 
Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. 
in diameter of any desired gauge, the 
number of feeds depending on the 
size of cylinders. Also in sizes from 
10 in. to 36 in. or larger if desired 





diameter, for production of big variety 
of fabrics Plain feeds, stockinet, 
eiderdown and astrachan feeds. 


( RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 

mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. . - plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are Patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let us tell you why 


—and how ... just WRITE 


CRANE Improved Automatic 
3 Colored 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 
sizes from 7% in. to 205% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 
athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when 
requested. 


a CRANE 2 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 


KNITTING MACHINERY 








Perfect 
Butted Seams 


for 
Faster 
and 
Smoother 
Finishing 





Textile 
World 
YEAR BOOK 
and 
CATALOG 







The Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing and Marking 
Machine, fitted with the latest Dinsmore Improved Posi- 
tive Stripping Attachment and showing the application of 
the Merrow Butted Seaming Head. Sews a, strong, flat 
butted seam, trims the goods evenly with a narrow mar- 
gin and automatically marks each piece as sewing is 
done. This machine will save its cost each year—you 
The Merrow 
Butted Seaming Head can be applied to your present 


need it for modern, low-cost finishing. 


machine—write for estimate of cost. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 








CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 


Bennington, Vermont 


Manufacturers of 


ae LATCH and SPRING-BEARD 


Manufacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 
SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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ALMOST AS 


Soft and Smooth 


AS CHAMOIS 























aa 
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Few knitted fabrics can equal, in appearance 
and feel, those produced on the Wildman 
Interlock Machine. An exclusive feature of this 
machine is a feed that keeps the yarn under 
uniform tension, resulting in a fabric that is almost 
as soft and smooth as chamois. This superior finish, 
combined with the wide range of attractive pat- 
terns, makes these fabrics highly desirable for 
many types of garments and accessories such as 
dresses, bathing suits, sweaters, gloves, etc. 
Write for complete facts about this outstanding 
Wildman machine. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 


Ae 


ie 
MACHINE 
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Established 1838 MERROW Incorporated 1894 


6 6 rat 
oT 


FOR OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING WITH 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — MODERNIZE WITH 
THE NEW MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 


The result of several generations of specialized effort in 
the industrial sewing machine field—combining quality 
production with high speed and low operating cost to a 
greater degree than ever before. 







WRITE FOR DETAILS AND LET 
US DEMONSTRATE THESE MA- 
CHINES ON YOUR OWN FABRICS. 


ALSO PLAIN CROCHET AND SHELL 

STITCH MODELS FOR ORNAMENTAL 

EDGE FINISHING AND CLASS 60 MA- 
CHINES FOR BUTT SEAMING 


200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Starting Its Second Century 
2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN.. U. S. A. 











| 
| NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


TOMPKINS Providence, R. i. Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 
CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES || | BRAIDING MACHINERY 


for braiding 
FOR PRODUCING Elastic, Shoe and Corset Laces, Awning 
Braids, Lingerie Braids, Tapes, Fish 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS Lines, Cords, and Special Braids. 
SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH ; . 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH Write Dept. T-12 for Catalog No. 41 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS containing information on braiders. 


RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


| BL at ee | 
CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE i E Ss COMPANY 
EST, 1874 


KNITTING MACHINES SS tte at Ts 
FOR PRODUCING KNITTING NEEDLES 


TOQUES SCARFS For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and. Milanese 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS Knitting Frames, also’ Narrowing, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Mdchines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 


TOMPKINS BROS co Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 
* 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 
SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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N merchandising the most 
important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 


OLD DOMINION sented to the consumer. 
maintains an art 

department and Old Dominion designs and pro- 
a creative staff duces packages which are not 
et developing only competitive in cost, and 

oth individual npg : 

and coordinated economical in design, but which 
package designs. have incorporated in their 
This service is printed design and color-effect 
yours without the utmost in consumer appeal. 


obligation. 





Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 
aia cheba ae 








| 
Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 








Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 







Needles 


Economy Makers 





| 
ACME KNITTING MACHINE 


& NEEDLE CO. 


| 
FRANKLIN, N. H. | 


















WOO AND WIN 


Enthuse, don’t excuse. The new fibres and con- 
structions have spice of novelty ... the blessing 
of fashion . . . great merit all their own. Far, far 
more than substitutes, they are distinguished originals! 
Promote them confidently — especially so 
when the fabric is DuraBeau finished. You'll find, as 
usual, enriched beauty, enhanced wear draw 


more sales, more rapidly. 


ners 
) lication FINISHES 


FOR SILK, NYLON, RAYON, COTTON 
—alone—or in any combination 


* Reg. U.S. A. and Canada 








Scheller Bros., Inc. + Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. + St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
for conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 

you better knitting yarns. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


SOAPS « OILS « FINISHES - 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2606 E. Tioga Street 
Warehouses 


Established 1909 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C, 





HOW CAN WARP SPINNING 
RINGS BE CLEANED 
AT LOWER COST? 


The easy, “two-step” Oakite way ... and 
here’s how: 


First ... boil rings in solution made up with 
Oakite material as recommended by our 
nearby Service Representative. Then rinse 
and dry. Next ... tumble rings in solution 
of another Oakite material together with 
pieces of calf skin taken from roll leather. 
Note how economically the job is done! 


Write today for details. Also ask for FREE 
time-saving, money-saving data on such other 
mill maintenance jobs as removing slime from 
humidifier systems, safely de-scaling Diesel 
water jackets, keeping washrooms sanitary 
and cleaning floors. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


‘Representatives in all Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


oh AAW te 


MATERIALS &@ METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 










When you are ready to consider 
silicate of soda for scouring, 
bleaching, soaping off prints or 
weighting, get in touch with 
P.Q. Silicate Headquarters for two reasons: 





1. Consistently uniform quality silicates 
of high purity insure first quality goods. 2 


2. Intelligent advisory service based on mill \ 
experience, that has kept up-to-date. 


If you do not use silicates of soda, let us tell you 
how you can do so profitably. 


J 
Us, have problems at present in making deliveries, 


but they are nothing compared to the problems you will 
have just to GET business when the present emergency is 
over; that is, UNLESS you get ready for the future now, by 
means of adequate chemical research 


Look into the future with a test tube. Let AHCO LABORATORIES 
help you to reduce costs, improve products and develop new ones 
Textile profits of the future will go to those mills who can offer some- 

thing new and better at less cost 


We have unequalled facilities to help you do this, but now is none too 
early to start, because research takes time. Tell us your problem. 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO.,INC. 


Established 1815 ee i Ee a ale eae Ba | r 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS AND 


TI NTI N D L | CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 





TINTINOL involves the contro! of three essential factors o We offer 

in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. : 

TINTINOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. 4 It imparts tenacity similar | ‘ J Two new cationic 
‘ to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces p 

the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the mos? 

Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 


is 


type softeners 


for Use extra handling ... no drying ...no heating...no harsh | 


stock or curled fibres. % TINTINOL is shipped in light eae XAMIN E 
in steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can | si TE 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. & Base Oil (SS) | FF 4, a 3 

| concentrate is also available for conditioning white | 7 " Ps Sie $ ; a pure white permanent 


mn Sis” 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


ny A EY softener economical to use 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY a id : due to its complete eXx- 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON | 


ELIZABETH, N. J. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. haustion qualities 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga 


New England Representatives: 7 TEXAMINE 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. e 5 


a permanent softener and 


RAPER SOAPS are De- 
pendable Soaps. For a 
great many years the 

J. O. Draper Company has 
been supplying the tex- 


tile industry with 
better soaps for &) 


desizing agent for proces- 
sing grey goods in the 
kier eliminating the cus- 
tomary grey desizing. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


fi . 
A‘ FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
a 


CONVERTED STARCHES 


finishing _proc- 


esses. The industry 
has come to re- / 
° WATERPROOFING AGENTS ee 
alize that the SULPHONATED OILS a 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
PENETRATORS 


DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


phrase “Depend On. 


Sy Draper” is not just an 


advertising slogan,- but a 
fact that is of real help in the 
production of better cloth. 


Write for. literature and prices. 


1.0 DRAPER © 


PAWTUCKET, R. !. 
“Low Prices Never Bought Quality” 


send for detailed information 


OTe sa 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Gloversville Kansas City Montreal 
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BASKETS ms el 
a “rf t ‘ Shee he es " 
CRANE EEE 


“We find Dandux Canvas Baskets superior 
in every way. The canvas is tougher and 
more durable. The construction stouter and 
more serviceable.’’* 


Yes, Dandux Products do give better 
service because they are made from the 
finest material obtainable and carefully 
constructed for their particular use. Write 
today for C.T.-I booklet and find out why 
DANDUX Baskets are better! 


*Actual statement, by one of Dandux Products users, in our files 


POO LOTD oe 


101 CROSBY STREET - NEW YORK CITY Patadeyhte 





PENETRANTS SOFTENERS 


wht 


yS 
oy) > 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 





and 





FINISHES SOLUBLE OILS 


BURKART -SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


OC § niin 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [|] ANNARBOR MICH.USS.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 





Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 





New York Office: 100 Gold St. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 
Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities. 
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G) SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 
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Over Forty Years of 
Renendaiie and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, super- 
intendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, 
etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


FL cneveneneeeeeeseeeeeeeeenOOeOeeneeOOeEOOUGEOOOREAEEEOOODEOOEOOEEEORSEEROORURREOENOREOBEGDE 
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PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced plant and production manager in the 
dyeing, printing and finishing field, seeks new con 
nection with progressive organization as plant man 


PUVOODEDEDEOAOEOOOODODROEOEOEGEOESUO*ROEUROROHOHONDODORUROEOREOHOUCOROROEONOTOERUE 


WANTED 
DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


With textile training, preferably with experience 













n loom design. Southern Manufacturer offers ex ager or superintendent ot production Would prefer 
cellent opportunity for permanent connection position as contact man between the New York mar 
= with aggressive, growing business, for trained man ket and mill on production troubles and adjust 
= with creative ability. State experience, education, ments. At present emploved. Experienced with both 
= age, nationality, salary and include photo northern and southern labor 
: PW-987, Textile Wo 
9 & 








P-42, Textile World 
: S . York City 


Ww 
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Fevennnncnsnnconsccases PT | ' seececeee 
POSITIONS VACANT POSITIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED FIXERS on any type seam EXPERIENCED OVERSEER of fir : 
less hose machines Ainslie Knitting Ma - oods, mons and womens coating. fam +f 
whine Co... T80 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N.Y wool, mohair and alpaca stock. Co ye 
COMPETENT LOOM-FIXER — foreman, one take charge of every department fron ling 
who understands the jacquard pick and pick ! lis to fin sh pers h. Sat sfaction is guauran- 
isiness thoroughly and is not afraid to work, teed, PW- 4, Te Xtile Vorld, 330 W s?nd St 
needed by Drapery and Upholstery Jacquard New York, N. ¥ 
plant P-49. Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., — 
ew tive ant SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
DYER AND FINISHER with technical bacl enanerets: ——_— 
ground for development work wanted. Should PIECE GOODS SALESMAN available immedi 
ipable of nitiating experiments on new ately rwelve years experience n cotton, 
fir shes on ravon fabrics State aye, dyeing rayon and wool Intimate knowledge of cut 
a finish ng experience, types of machinery ting up trade department stores jobbers at ad 
with which familiar, and salary expected, ge eral buyers in the Si utheast SA-52, Tex 
P-53, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New tile World, 330 W. 42nd St... New York, N. ¥ 


York, N. ¥ , cee 
earns = WANTED 
(See advertisement P-57 on page 178) E 


EASTON & BURNHAM or Payne Skein 


POSITIONS. WANTED Spoolers State description and = location. 


See also “Selling Opportunity Wanted’) William Johl Mfg. Co., Mystic, Connecticut 


WANTED: WOOLEN MILL 


Will finance with cash advances for pay 
roll, materials or machinery expansion 
Selling agent needs production of Woolen 
Mill or Weaving Plant 


BO-41, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


NARROW FABRICS, Position Wanted as 

superintendent, non-elastic tapes, heavy web- 
bing, elastic fabrics Experience includes all 
departments PW-25, Textile World, 330 W 
42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE ENGINEER, Licensed, 47, long ex 

perienced in all textile processes including 
finishing plants, excellent engineering back 
round seeks responsible position with large 
oOmpany operating several mills as develop- 
ent engineer or chief technician for directing 
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] = < ension oO ! ro r operatio etl 
oie. Macceentalie cna ta were Seeettes We Buy & Sell New & Used 
Now engaged seeks change. PW-46, Textile BOBBINS & SPOOLS 


World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


TIE SILKS and other Jacquards. Managerial 20,000 4 x 6” Spools— 20,000 316 x 6” Roving Spools 


ability including experience in manufactur- 5,000 8” new Automatic Bobbins (enameled) 
ng, costs, production, pay roll, yarn require metal tip 0,000) Mule tobbins— 20,000 cone 

ents, Warp lay-outs and orders Capable shuttle Bobbins—10,000 36” Axminster spools, ete 
executive with first class references PW -47, 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
w.. 3, ; _ 7 
OVERSEER OF CARDING, Spinning and 

Slashing desires position as Superintendent. 


mR COSHEONEDEESEOReCRORecececneteeseneeenenet, 


eneneauennnenenney, 


40 vears old, married Experienced on Coarse 
and Fine Goods, Sale Yarns, Spun tayons, WANTED TO BUY 
Riends and Novelties Will go anywhere. Can | 
furnish excellent references PW-4s8 Textile | s ao s 
World, 339 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y Warp Tying in Machine 
COLORIST, CHEMIST, AND ASSISTANT 
DYER on raw stock using direct, sulphur, 
d vat dyestuffs Ten vears experience in 
rge mill. Four years in technical service A Late Model Portable Barber- 
ree dyestuff manufacture) At present, . ° . . 
boss dyer on cotton, rayon, acetate and mix Colman warp tying in Machine. 
ires of rayon and acetate piece goods Ex 


ellent references American born, age 41, 
arried Write PW-50, Textile World, 330 W. 
dad St., New York, N: ¥ 


PLANT ENGINEER, Plant and Mechanical 


State age, condition, serial 


number and price. 


SUOLEDNOPEOROOHOROEROROGGEOOEREOONOEOOEDEROEOROROROUROGSORDERORONOSONOROOORERED. 


Enginee? 1 years old, formerly employed | 
20 ears With one of the largest Textile as 7 
ipanies in this country, College Graduate W-40, Textile World 









furnish the best of references. PW-51, 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


N Y TOUEDEGEODEOROEOEOEOEEEOOEODOEOOSOGGEONOSOEGDSOROEOEOOSESAEOGUROROEDADD ROT ORDOROEOD OO ROD OROROE DORE ODEO EES 


SL UNUEEEDEOUEOEOEUECUDEEOEOETEOEOECEOECODORUEOEDEDOCUEUELECHOECEOEOEEOROEDEOEOSOROUSEDOROEEEOUOUSOSGEEEOGGUOUDOEOEOEOOEOOOROOOUOUOEOUDOROGUEDESURUGORORORONGUROROROEOOCEOOOOEUROEOROUDUPORONOEOERUCUCOEIEORONOOOOOOROROROERD 


WANTED 


Haskel & Dawes TWISTING MACHINES 

Brownell make, FLYER TWISTERS 

ROPE MACHINES of all types. 

BRAIDING MACHINES, for Wire, 16-24 and 32 earriers. Butt 


and Wardwell makes. 


Als Braiding machines for rope, Elastics, tapes, etc. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., INC. 


Dealer in Textile Machinery 


162 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SAUDEDROROORODEAODEOTEEEEUEOEDOOEOAOEEDEOEIEAEEOROGEOROSODRUGUOEOEOOROEOEOORURODDOREDEODORE OSD EUDEOEOSEDNOAOREOODODONOLORAORDOODRODESOGRODOOROROGEORSEOESOEOHOOSOGORROEODEDONERSAOSUROOEOEDSOOODEODEOEOOOEROROSBOEDOROBOOS 





SHCEEOUNONSODNOEOEOUEOOREORENDOROROEROOEORONDROORUEOESUEOE NOOO EONOOROHRORORRORONROOORONED 




























PONUUDUREDOOONLOUENEUOORUOOOROOO EDUC OOEOOOONLOUSEOOOREEOOREOOOOEOOOOEEOOOEEUOONROEOOOONOORRROOEREPOOREY 


SALE 


2 HUNTER GARNETTS, 


= Single cylinder, 20x60”, ball bearing clothed 10 
= thread on cylinder to 14 on doffer with waste 
= savers. One machine with large Bramwell feed 
= and Camelback lapper, 48” floor apron and three 
roll compress head, Price $3000 for both, F.O.B. 
Waltham. 


STERLING FIBRE COMPANY 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


DAOOOROEOAEOROEEEOODORORGROEORO DOO sOeeRoRERORSORDEOEOSS 








LOOMS FOR SALE 


48—‘'Very Best"’ Crompton & Knowles worsted 
looms 4 x 4 box—72 inches wide—motor driven 
with electrical warp stop motions Looms are in 
excellent condition and are now running on up 
holstery and drapery jacquered fabrics. Can be 
inspected at 


ALBERT J. BARTSON, INC. 


314 East 6th St. Charlotte, North Carolina 






























EMBOSSING CALENDARS 


and auxiliary machinery. 


With 50 sets of rollers 
all different designs 


Ideal Equipment to start 
an embossing plant. 
FS-44, Textile World 

30 West 42nd St., New Yo 


rk 








PEDEDEUOEOEDOEOEOOUOEEROOREHOEDERURDERGEE® 





SHEARING MACHINE 


FOR SALE 
4 blades wiih 2 motors and suction. 
FS-43, Textile World 
42 New York City 









- 


OUDEDEDEOEOROROEDORONOHDAOROEONEEOCHOOREOOOe 





“OUNOEOEOUROHONOOOD ODED EOOOEORORONONEONEOND 





FERODECEDERTOROEOORREHEGRDOOREORGRCRGRREREROROORRORRODEEE® 
%2—All Steel Clothes Lockers, size 12x15x60", 
in section of 28. Back to Back, excellent con 
lition, with locks, sell lot only at $3.25 per 


opening, f.0o.b. Indiana. We Buy all makes of 
Hand and Power Baling Presses 








NEW YORK MACHINERY COMPANY 


17 West 20th Street, New York 








3° seeeeeeeeececees 

= Ly " 
i |-—-Automatic skein dryer with tempera- 3 
3 ture controls 3 
: 3—-Truck Dryers for yarn or cloth 3 
= 6 Rayon skein reels. : 
= Reasonably priced for Immediate Disposal : 
z FS-56, Textile World : 
: 330 West 42nd St., New York City : 


SHOLDEDUGORORONOEOHOUGROUODEOHEOOOOUEROOEOEDOONONE 








COUEOREEDEEO OOOO RORONOHOHOOEOROROROROE ODD 


SUHUREEDEOLONUDOGUOEOSUDRORUOUOEOECOUDNOAO DARD GHGEOEAOEOROOEOEOEUCEOOEOHOHOOROROSEOROORORTENOONEOEOOREDE® 


|—-Textile Finishing Ager. 5’ by 18’ 
1—Textile Finishing Co. Horizontal Cot- 
tage Steamer 7’ diameter, |6'6” long 








Textile Finishing Co. 3 compartment 
cast iron print Greige Washer Unit. 
4° 10” wide, 13’ 6” long—-3’ deep, to 
gether with vertical 21 Can Dryer 
27 x 781. 


Morrison 50” Tenter Frame 90’ long. 


CUPUROEOPUE OREO EOEOOEEOEORORORDEOHEOEOOHOHOED 





Van Vlaanderen, all metal, 7 compart- 


Tr 


ment Rayon Print washer. 


AUNDEOLONEDEDERDEDUROEOH OO EDEDEOOEEEEOEDEROREOEOSORORORDESESOROAROROROSOESESROSEDEDEDE RS 


| _Hermes, Harness Shearing machine. : 
FS 55, Textile World : 
330 West 42d St New York City = 


TUNCEOUEEEOEORUEOUROEOROEOEOECAOODORUEORDOUOEOHOECEOEUEDEOUROEDEDEDEOOEOROEOEORONOEOUSUROSURDEEADEOHOREEEET 


| mums PROFESSIONAL SERVICES =e 


ONOUOEDONORONOODEDSEOEOROEOOOES 





LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Booklet — "General Information Concerning 
Inventions & Patents'' and ‘'Fee Schedule” 
sent without obligation. 


Established 1915 
Patents—Copyrights—Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Froevevennenvenoeeevessnenesseneeeoneeseys 






send a Sketch or Model 
of your invention for 


CONFIDENTIAL 


ADVICE 
FREE (Searle 





senneneneneconennennenes 
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vennenenen seneneesenseenens DUDODEROCOROERDAOEOERODRREOUROHOEOSOERRORECOCOEOEDOCECEOAONCEOROHEEOEoOceEROeES. “RESEOEGHDORUEUEOEOEOEODOREOEOROSUOGESEOORORGEOROROEOEOHOROEDOGEEEEDODSOUOEORGOOOSEDESOROOCHORD DOE SEOLOOGOOLECEGOSESESESEREEOEOEORGOOEOEGEOLORCOECEOROECECECE DERE RC EORORC HORE OEROGOEC HERO RC EOE ESSEC ORERCEeeS nC reOREESOTEr, 


LIQUIDATING 


Machinery and Equipment of the Westover Print Works 


Note: The machinery at this plant is all of the latest type and in excellent condition 

AT LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. AT LONG ISLAND CITY (Con't) 
4—R. B. & F. 8 color Print Ma- 2—48” V.V. Copper Basket Ex- 

chines. tractors A.C. Motors. 

1—Textile 24’ Cast Iron Vat Ager. i—60 Hercules Copper Basket 
1=.VV. 3 Nip Open Polat Wask- con Sanening Extractor A.C. 

E er with Dryer. : ' 

= 1—Werner One Color Print Ma- AT PATERSON: 

chine. 24—V.V. Dye Jigs, Stainless, Copper 


a. . af and unlined. 
é, de i Print Padder with 3—V.V. and Butterworth Tenter 
c ; Frames 40’-60'. Stainless and 


Brass Clips. 


OOUNENEAOUROOEOEOOECEOOONONS 


sneneonnees 
CONOECUEOPUEOEDEOOOGOOEOEOUONCEOOEROOEEOEGOEGEOEODEOOOGUGOEOEDEGUGUGESNROOROOOOCSSOOROOODS 


4—Copper Steam Jacketed Color 





Kettles. |—Palmer Tenter Quetch Unit. 
1—Watson — Stillman hydraulic 1—Grey Washer with vertical cop- 
. . Forcing Jack. er dry can 
Universal +50 Winder 8 — ~ : 
250—W. Bore Copper Print Rollers 2—Palmer Quetch Units. 


Ww S 7 li : 15”-16” Cire. — 7 “a ning ree: —_ 
2 & , Pe —vV.V. ontinuous ope Doll of. 
e pecia ize : : 2—Parks and W oolson 54 Doub- lhe” V.V. 3 aT Calendar, 
2 : 2 lers. miscellaneous Folders, Tubers, 
in ; 1—V.V. 60” Beamer and Rolling Quetches, Dry Cans, Washers, 

F £ up Machine. Dye Becks, Mangles, etc. 


OVERHAULED : Machinery must be moved immediately. Priced low for quick action. 


2 This is a good market to unload your surplus and ineffi- : 
and zi cient equipment. Send us your list for prompt action. z 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


GUARANTEED Lo Mert .S eerie ——— Mem ook ity, MF 


ONOUOESEGEGEOOCUEOOOSOEOEOEOUDEGUGUEAEOEOSUEOEOEOEGESOOORROREOOOROROROEOEOOOOROEORORORASOEOEOED OOCORORGEOCOROROHOROAOROUOAOREOEOROAOEOEOtOOOOONE OOCUEUDOEUEOEOEUEOAEEOCOUEOROOUEDEOHOOOOONOOROEOOOHOEE 


YARN WINDING [ sa | 


cd : @ Printing Machines @ Extractors 
an : : @ Dry Cans @ Tendering Frames 


: i @ Calend @B & Tub 
SPINNING © Quetches @ Doubling & Folding 


MACHINERY Looms—Warpers—Winders—#90 & #50 Universals 


OEOOHOHORSEOAOEOGEODO HORA EO EROEEOOEOURONOGHOROOROEEOEOHOOEOES 








Oenennaneenennneneensnses 


Ribbon Machinery & Equipment 


A. & M. BLANK Co., INC. 
49 STATE STREET PATERSON, N. J. : 
Sherwood 2-1367 Lambert 3-9523-0275 3 


COOUHOEOUCHONGEDEOUCEOOROEOEOROROEOEOCOROEEOOOEOE CUCUCHOEOAOEREREDUEOEONEEOECUEUEOEGECEOEOEEEEOROOUEOEEOEORORUEUEOUEUEOEOROEOROROUOUEOOOEOROROHUEOOEORURORUEOROLOEOORURUEORCEGURURUGEOOEOEOROEONONGORORNEOEOHOONE eeneneaee 


euneeenee 





= OUEPEEOEDOREOEGOGESEEOGOHOGCHOEGEOEOEOOREEEOEEOEOEOOGHGSOEGEROREGEOHOECOGEOESOOOROEOEOROEOEGEGOGEDUGOOOROORREERGGRDESE SCRE GCEOOtCeRSEOReOCEROeeeE AUNCOEOEOEOEOEOGESUAOECEOEOHORORONOGHOROREEERORCEEEES Ceenceeunecaoees 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 





sONPODEDEOEREDEDOeneEeUeeneeeeOEeeOsEoEeneR. 






Universal #90 Winder . : River Works, Andover Mass. fe ee 
Gaines Textile = “UsED' WOOLEN AND WORSTED TEXTILE MACHINERY | 


DRAWING—SPINNING Including WINDING—WEAVING 


Machinery Co. TWPSTING—DRESSING SUPPLY PARTS = MOTORS FINISHING—DYEING 


We carry a large stock of GOOD USED WOOLEN and WORSTED TEXTILE MACHINERY, SUPPLIES and 
ACCESSORIES and can furnish either complete equipment or lots to suit the purchaser. 


141 WEST 17TH ST. [ W. B. DUNN & co. 


N. Y. c. : = P.O. Box 276, 532 Kinsley Ave. ¢ Tel. Gaspee 4041- 4042 + Providence, Rhode Island 


TU COUOUEGEOUOUOUDOEGEOEUEOEOROEOEOTOOoOROeOROOONOS OOOUDOEOEUEOEOEONOHONOUDEOUOOEOEOUORoEOOeOROgUENE eneneueneueceensnens Aeeeeenneueeeaeaggegnee 


= eeeneeenseneceneneneneneeeneneneeneenseenenenenseeneeneoeneeneeeneuetonenseneenauenenenceencneoeeeanenens™ 
gevonscneunnensccconvenconsonscnuonsnsonsoany ONCEOUOROLOOEOEOSONOGOEOSOEOEORGCOREREGEUEDEOESEONGUECHOEOEONGEORECOOeCOEOCEOONS Cneneuceneneneens seenenencucnceeene OnCUeeenneneeeecenncencncucuctens eueneceneanente 


"WE Oww ano OFFER FOR SALE JOHN J. MeCLOSKEY, Ine 


Draper Twisters, 200 spindles each MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Fe ik ges, eee, Ate: | TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


ne og ee ge acca fr : § APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON — LIQUIDATIONS 


2 Universal Roto-Coners: |-100 spin 





dle, and 1-70 spindle units. Indi : : NEW AND USED 
vyidually motor driven = § Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. : 
11 84 reed space Draper Looms : Poeaenene seneteeeeeneneece OeDORCOENeeaeneeeneeeceeeees seeeeeeens COEUEOOEROROEROEOOEOOEROEEOOROGRONROROUROOROOEOOROERORECtHOUROROOEROEONERDESOHEOHDES teeneenanencnes eeneueeaeeneenceeeeneente CUeeeneeeeneenenanconecencaeeses 









equipped with 16-harness Interme 
diate Heads, four-bank Stop Motion, 
Midget Feeler, Stafford Cutter, 
worm take-up, Ind. motor driven 
by | HP Motors 


STHUOEEOUEAUOEOOEROEEEEEOREEOENOEROOEUUOEOEEEOGRUEREOESOOESODEUEREEEOOENORORSEOUEROEROGEOEOOEREOEEOOEROGEOORODERUGEUDEROEREGEOUCHOGEODEOOENOOAEGHEOGREOHOUGEOGHEOEEDEROOEORERUGERORHCOEOGEUOREEOEOOOREOERCEHOSHEsEROEORNS 


Standard Mill Supply Co. 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


A. F. FYANS : : For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. ; 


Textile Machinery 1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. Ne 
P. O. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. 12-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 


STO = “ anneeeeenncneneneeceeneneceecceusenceees eenenenee CHNEOEOECEOEUDELGUHEDOEOECEDEGEOEORGHGOHOWOEOROESEORORGROHOUEOROROEORITOUGEOOREDOCESOROESEGROGORUE OREO EURO NORGE EORONOEECHOEOEOEREGCEEEEHOEREOESEcoRCenCetEnecHseseanS. 





a TEXTILE WORLD, DECEMBER, 1941 








———————————— ee 
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*POPREDOEODSASAEOEORODOEORADEDOREROROOREGEOOORO ROO ROLORREADOHORORDOREROGUGR OR SUSE OROCORDOROSOERREROEEDE DO” 


IMMEDIATE 


CHOUHOROU EURO ROHOOEOEOOEOEES 


F.aneenenee POOONNeUNORUROENORENOOEOOERE teeeneens CUHOEOROHOEOROHOROCEOEOONENE 


1 set—Spreader Rolls for Dye 


Plant F, Leverington Ave. 





@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 





TOU 


SHIPMENT 


1—Model +30 Foster Cone 
Winder taking standard 
6” Paper Tubes — 100 
Spindle—Rebuilt 1937— 
Mostly New Cams — 
Dodge V-belt Drive—Lat- 
est Model Slub Catcher 
—Tension Bars. 

2—Whitin Quillers—(Chain 
Drive) 378 End 22” 
Gauge, Item +445. 

1—Parks & Woolson 66” 
ACW type of Measuring 
Machine. 

1—Whitin 304 End Quiller 
3%" Gauge —Item 
+6277. : 

1—Crompton & Knowles : 
Automatic Plush Loom— 
66” Reed Space—Item 
+5696—5838—May also : 
be operated as Plain : 
Loom. : 

2—MacBeth Evans Color : 
Matching Units — Item 
= 6566. 
212’ Paper Tubes—55” 
Long—'%”" Walls. 

scien Winder Com- 
pany Inspection Perches 
for 60” Goods — Item 
#1213. 

1—Pile End Sewing Ma- : 
chine (La Piquriere)— : 
Item +1529. 

1—Dinsmore Railway Track 
Sewing Machine 60” : 
Bed—Electrically Oper- : 
ated. : 


VUUPUTOUEUCECEOUROOEOUEOUEUEDEEOEUEDOEUHETEOEEUEDDEOUEOEEOEOEOHOUEDEROHOORO NONE 


TIT 


toner 


COUEOOOUDO ROH OOEOROOHOOOEE 


COVeHOEOHOHOOHONOOE 


Kettles—Stainless Steel, 
taking 60” cloth. Item 
+6083. 


Address all inquiries to: 


Cerreeneeeeeneneeenr 


Collins & Aikman Corp. 


& Wilde St. 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone Greenwood 6800 


foneneeeneenenenee ur 





enenenonsneennnecnenceneenss LOPOEOEDOPEDOGEDOEE DOOD OODORORODOEDEOREDEOROROROROEDERERGHDEOROROREROROROEREO: 





CUCUREOROUOEOEOUEODUEGNOOEOEOEOEOEOEDONOHOROEOE HEROS ORROHIEDEROHONOEOE 


FOR SALE 


22 Staftord ( 1926) 2x1 Motor 
Driven Box Looms 54” 

Large Sand Roller 

20 Har. Dble. Index Dobby 

Electric Stop Motions and Feelers 
Pick Clocks and 113 Beams per 


l oom 

Excellent Condition 
Cheap for quick sale—must make 
room for other equipment. 


FS45 Textile World 
330 W. 42d St., New York City 


COOEUHCEOUEUROEOO ROHN OO RDEROEOES 


eeeneuenneneeneees 








CUNODOREDCOONOCEDNGOOONOGHONGUROLEGEDOAOONOHOOOUEDEGUSOORUROOROROOROESORON CORE OE ODERN EOE 










1—10 foot Tight Washer, rubber rolls, 18” 


Reeves Drive. 


1—74” 


SHOUROESEOUEEOSENOELOEOOEEOORUDENOGEEDEOOOROOOEOOEEOSEOSONOREODEGSEROSEOGAEOREOREGEEGOSSEDSEORECOEOGEOOSEOESCOSECOSEOSEDEROOSEODEODEOOSEOOREOOEODEOOEEOESOOHODENOOEOODROODOOROOEDOOSNGRADOROOERDOROOEUOEEOROOOOOODEOROE 


FOR SALE 


4—Dry Cans, Copper 90”x27”. 
1—Johnson 5 Can Slasher, Copper Tinned Cans, 52” 


1—American Laundry Extractor, 28” 
driven 220 volts. 

Simpson Winder, 2 roll. 

1—General Palmer, 48”x60” face. 


Sole Agents for Smith Yarn Twist Tester 


diameter. 
face. 


bronze basket, motor 


Bobbins-Spools Skewers. 












BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET °* 






FALL RIVER, MASS. 


CHUECEORONOROEOOEOEOROEORODOOOROOREDDOLDOOPODOEOROESOEGROUEOEOROROCCEOEOEOEOOOOOURUROEORGROEOEDOGERURUGEROSOEOEORGUDIOUROSUROSONCEDEDOSOGORORGEOROESGOOSEROROROROROEOEOOODEOEOGOROROROUOUGODOOOOUROOROOSUDOOOREROREEOEDS 


JUPUECEOEOHEASONAOCRUEOEOEOEOROEOEDEOEOUDCEOUORERUGUEOEOHOAEEDODUCEECEERORGEOLOOOUSUECEUEUOOEOEOEOHOUDEOOEORONOEOROEOUCUOUEOSONORDEOUUEGEDEOUDUCUOOEOUOOOEOUUCOURCRUERCEOEOURERUSOEGUONCUDUOUOURONOEOEOUGURURUOOROROEONOEY 


Ceeerereeeenenr 


CUUUEUODOEOEOOHOROHOHDEROHOHEOE 


| FINISHING and DYEING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


0” Shreiner Steel Rolls (Engraved) 
50” to 56” Ceiling Folders l 
2— Butterworth ents Chains, Brass Bott 


Copper Print Rolls 
and Lincoln Power Sewing Machines 
5-Bow!] Calendar (Textile). 2 V.V. Tuber 





‘2 Ton Kie Center Vomiting 
Booth Dry Feeder & Mixer 1—Rotary Singe 
Un la ¢ Frame, Quetch, 65” V.V. 
Unit Pah ier, Frame, ators ) 

V. V. Button Brkr., Ball B a R 
C&M ia pection Tab les a” 
Cutters Cloth Spreader, ‘‘Aj jax’ with Tat 
4” V. V. 2-Roll Embossing Calend 


60” Windle, D 
12” Pad, Brass 


& R 
and Rubber Roll 


MOTORS—GEARS—SILENT AND ROLLER CHAINS—VALVES—GENERAL SUPPLIES 


=2 Reeves Drive 
om Open 


] 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Office and Warehouse: 15-17 Ormsbee Ave., Providence, Rhode Island 


~ SUUDOROEORUEOEOECOGESSOOEUOSHCEOHGHCEEODEDAEOEORCEOOOLOOOESUSROAOOEOROROEORSEGOSESOGOGOEOEOEOUOOSCEEGUROEOOORSOSEGESUEOEOEOAGEONDOCOOEOOGUGORORDEGARORESESOSESUSSEOROEOOROROROOODOOOORESUROROEODSDOREOGOREEEDOSAEEOOOOED 


SUNUNOROEOUORDOOESOROEOEOEOEOEOEOOEOORDODEOOUOROSOROEOODAGOOOGOGEROROHOROGOEOEGHSUROOUDGAOSOHONOUEEGEOEEOR 


LUONNNDNSeDeeeEHeneNeHEHOOHOROORUEDOENOOESOROROODOROEOHONCOSOOREED 


TE 4 


SOOURONEODOODUEEOEAEOOEOSOOEOEOOOOOAOEOEOOROAEOHODEOOOEOOEOOESEOEODEUEOOEODIOHIERORORCOHOREOROOOEGEROHOS 


OEOPEDONOROEODONO RON DRGHOROEOOROROSOEOEREOODOOESAEOHOROHONOEOEOESOOEE 





PRICED FOR QUICK SALE! 


1—Whitin 40” Card 
|—Nasmith Comber 6 Head 
2—-290 Universal Winders 
|—-Bushnell Cloth Press 
2—C & K Auto. Heavy 


4 


Duty 


Looms 72” 

2—-Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machines 
80” and 100” 

1—C & M Cloth Inspecting Machine, 


Glass Top 48” 
Amco Duplex Humidifier Heads 220 
3/60 AC 


22—-Stafford Looms 54”—2x! Box—20 H 
Dobby-Electric Stop Motion—Motor 
Driven 

2—DeLaval Centrifugal Pumps 5550 gal 
per min motor drive, no motors 


Twist Counters 


AROLD W. 


ORTO 


49 WESTMINSTER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Phone GASpee 5491 


ONOHEROROUDOGORORORGHOEDEOEOEOEOEDEOEES 











HOSIERY EQUIPMENT 
USED OR REBUILT 
Knitters: Ribbers: Loopers: 
Seamers: Boarding: Dyeing: 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Special attention to export trade 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bldg., 15th & Market St. 
able: Frenchtex-Philadelphia Philadelphia, Pa. 





1134” Lap 


Duck 


Ceneepensecoceseececs. 


“OUNUEAUODOENOEDOEEOEROOHOGEDESODDOGEOEEOEOOGEOHOOHODEEOOEOESODEOEODENOEOOHODEOORODEOOREOEEORORROORUOEOOEOOEODEUONOSOSROENOREOEEOROOHONED = 


eeeneceneneeneseee 


SUNUEUEDENGEOGEORODEOEODEOREDEUEODESOEOAOESORSSEOEOGEGEOEOGHOOOOEOROOEOREGEORESEORUSOORUGEOHNRWOREROOROREO 


HOSIERY MACHINERY 


senenenees 


WwW 
us 
U. 


e carry the largest stock of good 
ed and reconditioned equipment in the 
S. A. for seamless—Full Fashion—Dye- 


ing and Finishing—Write for Catalogue. 


508-51 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


PTT 


TOUPONONOONORORONEOEDOOOSOROEFERORECECEOS 


COEEEROROGOEOROEDEOEDEGODOOEEEREOUEOROOOSOUOHEOSOREEUROEOEOOOHDESEOEGUGORUOORORCEDEOHOEOUCOCOROROROESORERR® 


231 So. 


UECDORORURONOAOEOEOUEUSOEOGUROEOHOROROHOEOROEDNEOROOOROEORORORONOE 


FOR SALE 


} 2” Draper Auto. Worsted Looms, M.1) 
<2” Draper Auto. Worsted Looms, M.1) 
Parks & Woolson Mode! A Double Shears 
Abbott nena. Winder, 100 spindles 
Whitin Model C Cotton Combers 
1-R Twin 1 "x 12” Cyl. Air Compressor 
‘ Cloth Doub., Measuring & Boarding Machs. 
J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 
Main St. Providence, R. 1. 


sOneUeeeneeeeoeeneceneceessesneeenseucens 


COUEUEURUDUROROEOROHOHOEREEOONOES 


SUOUUEOEOEOEOHOEDOREDODOEL OOOO SOOEEOEOSHOSOEED 


NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


TeNNoenenoReenoesenanenE 


CONOUNO EAU EEOORUOHUDEO SEO REOOOO EEO OHONEOOR 


SOUUHOEOEEEEOSOROEUEEOOOROEE DEEDS OEESOO OES 


342 E. 142 St. 


—w—r 


nm 


LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US 


SUOEREAOOUEOEOEOEOOCEOESEGURORORDEODOROESORODO RGA OSORDEORODOROEORO NSO SUSOOOSOGREEREOEOEREROEORSEROTOGED, 





5 


4 


oy " 
Dinsmore R Sewing 
50” Iron Jigs 1 
Rubber 
New Pin ¢ hain for 
' 


Device 


se 


20” Drying Machine 9 Steel Tinned Cans on 
sal] Bearings 
th & F 7-Color Printing Machine 
0” Brass Mycock Expande > Rolls 
Dve Jigs—Mone Metal Lined 
ts of Fin Heaters, 2 and 3 Sect. (Grinne 
Doubler & Roller P. & W 


Hu” 
Hu” 
-o” 


Only a few of the many units available 


SPASS & Rubber, 
Machines 40” to 96” 

60” Spiral Breaker 
Rolls 1—75”, 1—120”"; 16” Diam. 
Hunter Tentet 
Expander, Rolls, New 


Rubber Raising 


Palmerette (Gene 
Ravon Decator 


al Machine Co.) 


Home of the 
“Bulldog Expander” 


CUNULOUEUEDUEOEOUOUROROHDSEDEDECEEOOROCEOORORDEDOROESOEDEOORORODOOREORONROROUROROUROROERNRD 









ASSOCIATES 
Bronx, N. Y. 


LIQUIDATIONS & APPRAISALS 
FOR SALE 





Pin Tenter Frames 20’ and 30’, 64” 
to 66” width goods with mtrs, comp 
D & F Knit Goods Nappers, 20 roll 


80” and 90”. 
D.A. Nappers, 20 roll 80”, 
Shears, C & M, P & W, 


self oilers. 
Single and 


Double Blade 60” to 76”. 
C & MD.A. Brushing Mach. 2 & 4 rolls. 
Extractors, 36” to 48” with Motors 


P & W Kaumagraph & Tuber 52” 


width. 
3 roll Steam Calender with extra new 


Roll 52” Face 

2 roll Embossing Calender 43” face 
with 2 extra sets of rollers (3 designs) 
E&H 46” Folder, | 14 yds. folds, mtr 


Toledo Scales, Platform & Movable 
Hunter 3 string Washer, rubber rolls. 


Squeeze Units, 42”-58”, 2-4 rolls. 
Set 9 Dry Cans, Copper Tinned with 
3 roll Quetch 40” Face. 


Compartment Fulling Mills. 


Single 


Send for our complete catalog. 





SOOUUEGUERATEOOEOODSSEEOOEEUEOOOEUOHEODEOOEOOORUDDEUOLODEAOEOODRODOROOEODEEOREODEEOEOO SSO ROO DEORE OSERRER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dyeing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 
Specialists in Export Trade 


Ss. B. SCHWARTZ 


LIQUIDATIONS 
1050 Constance St. New Orleans, La. 
Cable: Maquintex—Code: Bentley's 


seeeteenenenenans Petbssapeisiansuteeniadietaunenis? 


enennene 





SUOUEOROEDEGROROEOOREROEOEONOEGDOEDEOUROOOROEORGODNOEDOROGOHOEDOSOSRODRDOOEO ROR EDEORONEOEOOREORO DES _ 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE PUMPS: 


three oo” x 6e” 
60" x 60" D& Fa 
ia” et 

60 
C & M Fearnaught picker. 
Willows or 
Ceiling condensers 


-1,000 GPM Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
with AC motors either 220-440-2200v. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. 


OUURUONOEOEOEOEDOEORUEOEOEUEOEDEDEOEEOEOEOEDEORORORONCEDOCORGROEOEDESUDEOHON OO EORONOOROOORD 


Treeeeoneenneneececennecnenees 


New York, N. Y 








ONDOOODOSURUROHOROEOUOEOURUROEOREEDEOEGESUEEROROHOEOECEDEEOEEEOEROR, 


FOR SALE 

garnetts. 

iron cards. 
"S$ & F waste cards. 

self feeders—Shoddy pickers. 


Dusters. 
and Screening Machines. 


H. B. LINCOLN, JR. 


SWARTHMORE, DEL. COUNTY, PA. 


COONeONNONSOEOOEONOEOHOORORONOHROONOOERS 


CUDEAEOEOLONOEDOPOOOEOEONDEDEDERORUROEORORDEQOROROEORORORDEOUSORO SRG RDEOEOE RESO SOEOEOHOUOR SEDDON EOEOEORS 
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PERFORMANCE 
ee RS 


AND YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


‘CONSOLIDATED’ 





TO GET THE EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 





TO SELL THE EQUIPMENT YOU DON'T NEED 





PRINTING 


9—Rice, Barton & Fales Printing Machines, 40'' 
to 64'' in width. 

2—Textile Fin. Co. 150-Gal. Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Tilting Kettles, Agitated. 

3—Textile Fin. Co. 100-Gal. Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Tilting Kettles, Agitated. 

2—Textile Fin. Co. 70-Gal. Copper Steam Jack- 
eted Tilting Kettles, Agitated. 

4—Textile Fin. Co. Copper Steam Jacketed Agi- 
tated Kettles, 50, 40 & 30 Gals. 

I—Textile 3-Nip Grey Washer, 65'' rubber on 
brass rolls. 

2—Textile 8-Bowl Full Width Open Washers, rub- 
ber on brass rolls 

|—Textile Vat Ager. 

I—Forcing Jack. 

3—Premier 5'' and 10'' Colloid Mills. 





1000—W-BORE COPPER PRINT ROLLERS 
WITH DESIGNS, 40°' to 48'' ig; 14° 
to 20'' Circumference. 


FINISHING 


2—Textile 90' Swing Tenter Frames, 50'' wide, 
Butterworth stainless steel clips equipped 
with 80' Sheet Rock Insulated Tenter Frame 
Housings. 

2—Proctor & Schwartz and National Loop Dryers. 

I—Morrison 68'' Palmer Quetch Unit 

I—Textile 5-Roll Chasing Calendars, equipped 
with 10 brass rolls. 

2—Butterworth & Textile 2 and 3-Roll Calendars, 
40'"' and 50" in width. 

1—Butterworth 42'' 2-Roll Hydraulic Schreiner 
Calendar. 

3—Parks and Woolson 2-Blade 66'' Shears, with 
list saving device. 

1—Set 28—Butterworth Copper Dry Cans, 23"' x 
130'', vertical stack, syphon type 

i—Set 30—Butterworth Copper Dry Cans, 23'' x 
108'', vertical stack, syphon type. 

1—Set 6—Textile Copper Dry Cans, 72" dia. x 
48'' face 

I—Set Textile Copper Dry Cans, 60° x 50", 
vertical stack. 

2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 30'' x 50", 
vertical stacks, 6 and 8 Cans 

2—Sets Textile Copper Dry Cans, 84"' dia. x 44" 
face 5 and 2 Cans. 

2—Sets Copper Dry Cans, 23'' & 50 
stack: 8 and 7 Cans 

\—Set 24—Textile Copper Dry Cans, 23"' x 54 
horizontal stack 


\NDUSTRY 5 


, horizontal 


OT ele 


FINISHING (Cont'd) 
10—Sets Textile & Butterworth Copper Dry Cans, 


23'' x 48'', sets of 8, 10, 23, 25, 29 and 30 
Cans. 

I—Set 22—Textile Dry Cans, 23 x 44"': vertical 
stack. 


5—Butterworth & Morrison 2 and 3-Roil Quetches, 
50'', 60'' and 72"' in width. 

3—Burkhardt 60'' Extractors, rubber lined 
baskets. 

|—Fletcher 60'' Extractor, copper lined basket. 

2—Tolhurst 48'' Extractors, steel and rubberized 


baskets. 

2—Van Viaanderen 48'' Extractors, copper lined 
baskets. 

I—King & Gerber 42'' Extractor, copper lined 
basket. 


2—Van Viaanderen 54'' and 60'' Embossers 
I—Morrison 60'' Button Breaker 


DYEING 


6—Textile 50'' Dye Jiggs. 

I—G.L. Rope Washer. 

I—Textile Continuous Full Width Boil-Off Unit, 
with stainless steel conveyor 

I—Textile 3-Compartment Dyeing Machine 

2—Rodney-Hunt |0' Rope Soapers. 

4—Textile 50'' 2-Roll Dye Padders. 

2—Bleach House Jay Pilers. 

2—Allen |'/, Ton Kiers, Vomit Type 

5—Butterworth and Textile, 50°’ 2-Roll Starch 
Mangles. 

2—Textile 80'' 2-Roll Mangles. 


FOLDING 


4—Van Viaanderen and Textile 2-Roll Beamers, 
60'' and 50'' in width. 
5—Elliott and Hall and Curtis & Marble Flat 
Folders. 
2—Parks and Woolson Model E. Doubling Reel- 
ing and Measuring Machines 
3—Butterworth, Parks & Woolson & Windle 
Doubling Machines, 48'' to 60". 
|—National Inspection Machine 
I—King & Gerber 70'' Tubing Machine. 
I—Parks and Woolson 42'' Kaumagraph Ma- 
chine 
I—Merrow 60 ABB Sewing Machine on Dins- 
more Track 
15—Dinsmore and Birch Portable Sewing Ma- 
chines 
Miscl: Connersville-Root Blower, Steamers, Batch- 
ers, Scutchers, Expanders, Winders, Gen- 
erator Sets, Air Receiver, Tanks, Squeeze 
Rolls, Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust 
Fans, Pleaters, Printing Attachment, Man- 
drills, Doctor Blades, Star, Fitting and 
Furnisher Gears 


COMPLETE POWER PLANT 


I—400 KW Generator Set, I50% Steam 
Pressure, 403 back pressure, 250 volts, 
DC. 

I—385 HP. Uniflow Steam Engine, con- 
nected to 250 KW Generator, 250 volts, 
DC 


2—284 HP. Engines, connected to 150 KW 
Generators, 250 volts DC. 

I—Complete Panel Slate Switchboard for 
above equipment. 

I—Worthington Horizontal Steam Air Com- 
pressor, with Steel Air Receiver. 





NOW LIQUIDATING 
JEWETT CITY 


PRINT WORKS 
Jewett City, Conn. 


Printing, finishing and bleaching plant; 
set up in operating position, good 
buildings, steam, free water. 


2—Rice, Barton & Fales Printing Machines 

I—Rice, Barton & Fales Printing Machine 

i—Textile 200-Gal. Copper Jacketed Tilt- 
ing Agitated Kettles. 

2—Textile 100-Gal. Copper Jacketed Tilt- 
ing Agitated Kettles. 

I—Textile 40-Gal. Copper Jacketed Tilt- 
ing Agitated Kettle 

saaringhes 8-Bowl Full Width Open 
Washers 

2—Textile 90' Swing Tenter Frames, stain- 
less steel clips, insulated housings 

i—Textile 5-Roll Calendar. 

10—Sets Textile Copper Can Dryers, 23" 
dia. x 48'' to 54'' face, horizontal and 
vertical stacks, in sets of 2, 5, 6 7, 8, 
21, 22, 24 and 25 Cans. 

I—Textile 2-Roll Dye Padder 

2—Textile 50°' 2-Roll Mangles 

2—Textile Rope Squeezers. 

2—Curtis & Marble Folding Machines 

2—Parks & Woolson Model E. Doubling 
Machines. ; 
Excellent selection of auxiliary and mis- 
cellaneous equipment 





Remember we buy single items or complete plants 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


receive your copy of the Latest Edition of the CONSOLIDATED NEWS listing our complete stock? 


UIC Cir BOUT aE Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7-0600 


Address Inquiries 
TEXTILE DIVISION ll 


PATERSON, N. J. 
5th Ave. & McClean Blvd. 





Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
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THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 
UNDER ALL-OUT DEMANDS 





Ir you are having the 
slightest spinning trouble, 
any of our representatives, 
who are men thoroughly ex- 
perienced in this branch of 
the textile industry, are at 
your service at all times. A 
trial order will convince you 
of the superiority and dura- 
bility of Dary Ring Trav- 
elers. 


The Dary Ring 


Traveler Co. 


Taunton, Mass. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. 
John E. Humphries, Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C. 

H. Reid Lockman, Box 515, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
John H. O'Neill, Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Tue strain of heavy loads and the torture of day-and- 
night grinds imposed by all-out defense production pre- 
sent no new tests of performance to ‘‘Caterpillar” Diesel 
Electric Sets .. . nothing which they cannot take in their 
usual stride. For these simple, completely self-contained 
electric power-plants are demonstrating daily their rug- 
gedness and stamina to withstand the punishment of 
long stretches of tough going and to deliver many thou- 
sands of hours of dependable service. 

Are not these the qualities you would want in a power- 
plant in operating your factory, mill, machine-shop, 
garage, dairy, hatchery, cold-storage plant, auto camp, 
tourist hotel, recreation park, school, hospital or 
sanatorium? 

And if lower power cost is another ‘‘must,’”’ a 
“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel can offer you 


ELECTRICITY AT 1c A KW.-HOUR* 


Look up your present electricity rate. If it is 2c or more 
per kilowatt-hour, and your monthly bills average $50 or 
over, it is easy to figure your savings. Then look forward 
to the time when these savings can become a reality through 
the ownership of one of these sturdy, dependable, economi- 
cal power-plants. 





Your ‘Caterpillar’? dealer will gladly give you further 
facts and figures. Or, write us direct, giving your present 
power costs and a brief outline of your power requirements. 





VALE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 






CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., DEPT. TW-12, PEORIA, ILL. 


* Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


NIT Ua aNG 


ELECTRIC SETS (15 to 90 kw.) 
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SEER ery ements, 


FRICTION 


3-IN-ONE 
OIL 


Cuts Repair 
Costs on Small 
Equipment Parts 






Textile men need no re- 
minder of the importance 
of the right oil for smalt 
parts of the many intricate 
machines in the mills—and 
experienced textile men 
know how 3-IN-ONE oil 
meets the needs of lubrica- 
tion and rust prevention. 


eA) a 


Write for Special Mill 
Prices Today... To 
THE A. S. BOYLE 
COMPANY 
Distributors, Jersey City, N. J. 


FURBER 


Earn a Manufacturing Profit 
By Using the Best 
Machinery and Supplies 


DUSTERS 
PICKERS 
CARDS 
MULES 
WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
SPOOLERS 
DRESSING FRAMES 
NAPPERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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says 
Ben Dorr, Master Mechanic 


“A FIRST CLASS JOB” 14 
EQUINOX MILLS 


j 
oe . 
reporting on the performance | a 


WP . 
of the AMCO HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 






ik 





“| 


Dry Air, arch enemy of fast, efficient production, 
is effectively banished in this spinning room of the 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

'Am.o Humidity Controls provide fully automatic 
regulation and hold humidity closely to prescribed 
limits. Ameo No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizers supply a 
big volume of finely atomized spray without drip or 
feathering down. Self-cleaning feature ends the nui- 
sance of periodic manual cleaning. 

Have you had your humidity system checked re- 
cently? With higher machine speeds and round-the- 
clock production schedules your antiquated humidi- 
fying system may be costing you a lot of money. Let 
an Amco Engineer work with you to find out. American 
Moistening Company, Providence. Rhode Island . . . 


Atlanta . 


... Charlotte. 


.. Boston 





- HUMIDIFICATION 
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Style 50-S 


The Impro ed 


LANE 
DOFF TRUCK 


Steel Quill Box Built Integral 
with Angle-Steel Dolly 






AVAILABLE 







IN BLEACHED 
OR 
UNBLEACHED 









Fine tissues that meet the require- i 
ments of industrial plants, offices 
and institutions as to price and 
quality. Made by craftsmen with 
60 years paper-making experience. 
Leading Paper Merchants sell 
VICTORIA tissues. 


CANVAS YARN BOX 
LIGHT e¢ STURDY e¢ SMOOTH 












W. T. LANE & BROS., INC. 


Manufacturers The Victoria Paper Mills Company 


FOUNDED 1880 FULTON, N.Y 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 
COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RE-CHECK 





Sterling Ring Travelers 
won't burn or fly off if they 
a are the correct weight, cir- 
cle and style, unless other 


conditions are wrong. 
Check everything. 


Southern Representatives ° 
cuanto tania Textile school graduate or college man 
Greenville, S. C. ' ° ° ° ° ° 
D. J. QUILLEN , with practical textile mill experience wanted 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


pSOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO on editorial staff of textile publication. 

Should have good technical background, 
editorial ambition, and ability to write. 
Send complete information. P57, Textile 


World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MORE HELP FOR YOU IN *42 


1. help you with the many production prob- 
lems which will arise during the coming 
year, Textile World’s editors are now laying the 
groundwork for a bigger and better Textile 
World for 1942.... 

More of the helpful articles on Management. 
Merchandising, Methods, Materials, Men and 


Mill Engineering. . . 

More news about new machinery and equip- 
ment, new dyes and chemicals. . . . 

More news about men and mills... . 

More of the helpful, timely articles on every 
phase of mill operation— from raw material 
to finished goods—that have characterized 
every issue of Textile World for many years. 


Four Feature Issues 


Again in 1942, Textile World will bring you 
iour big feature issues: 


Textile 


330 West 42nd Street 


WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 







Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 

















cial shapes. Catalog on request. 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 











D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


A) TENTERING 
| and DRYING 
8] MACHINERY 
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In February — The Annual Review & Fore- 


east Number 


April — The Annual Knitting Arts 


Exhibition Number 


September — The Annual Rayon Year- 


book Number 


Annual Mill “Check- 


Up” Number 


November — The 


Plus some important feature sections of regu- 
lar issues as interim “dividends.” 

Plus, of course, the many “departments” and 
every month features—for example, the Loom- 
fixers Manual, Overseers’ Practical Helps. 
Questions and Answers, ete. 

All in all, 1942 will be a big year in textiles 
and a big year in your favorite textile magazine. 


World 


New York, N. Y. 





Rice Dobby Chain Company 


“Service & Quality” 
MILLBURY-MASSACHUSETTS 


0. 3. a 


Southern Representative 


MR. JOHN P. BATSON, 
P.O. Drawer 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


Samples 
on request 
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Bradiey Kaitting Company gp 10, 38 
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Defense Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan 





Voluntary (helps workers provide for the future 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


helps build future buying power 


This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . .. present and future. 1 is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 


defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! — America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today, As “lways, we will work it oui, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 


get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
**hit-or-miss.’”” We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. 


But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 


All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 









How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your piun 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
@) get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
tie coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 


France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 


Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 


Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


> 


FREE -NO OBLIGATION 


Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 


Company aaa 
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